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Mr.  METHUEN* 


SIR, 

IT  is  with  very  great  pleafure  I  take  an 
opportunity  of  publifhing  the  gratitude 
I  owe  you,  for  the  place  you  allow  mc 
in  your  friendihip  and  familiarity.   I  will  not 
acknowledge  to  you  that  I  have  often  had 
you  in  my  thoughts,  when  I  have  endeavou- 
red to  draw,  in  fome  parts  of  thefe  difcour- 
fes,  the  character  of  a  good  natured,  honed 
and  accomplifhed  gentleman.      But  fuch  re- 
prefentations  give  my   reader  an  idea  of  a 
perfon  blamelefs  only,  or  only  laudable  for 
fuch  perfections  as  extend  no  farther  than  to 
his  own  Private  advantage  and  reputation. 
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But  when  I  fpeak  of  you,  I  celebrate  one 
who  has  had  the  happinefs  of  pollening  alfo 
thofc  qualities  which  make  a  man  ufeful  to 
fociety,  and  of  having  had  opportuni ties  like- 
wife  of  exerting  them  in  the  mofl  confpicu- 
ous  manner. 

The  great  part  you  had  as  Britijh  am* 
bafTador,  in  procuring  and  cultivating  the  ad- 
vantageous commerce  between  the  courts  or 
England  and  Portugal,  has  purchafed  you 
the  lading  efleem  of  all  who  underftand  the 
interefl  of  either  nation. 

Those  perfonal excellencies  which  are'c- 
ver-rated  by  the  ordinary  world,  and  too  much 
neglected  by  wife  men,  you  have  applied 
with  the  juftefl  Ikill  and  judgment.  The 
mod  graceful  addrefs  in  horfemanftiip,  in  the 
life  of  the  fword,  and  in  dancing,  has  been 
employed  by  you  as  lower  arts,  and  as  they 
have  occafionally  ferved  to  cover,  or  intro- 
duce the  talents  of  a  ikilful  minifter. 

But 


2>E  *D  I  CA  Tl  O  N. 

But  your  abilities  have  not  appeared  only 
in  one  nation.  When  it  was  your  province  to 
a&  as  her  majefly's  minifter  at  the  court  of 
Savoy,  at  that  time  encamped,  you  accom- 
panied that  gallant  prince  through  all  the  vi- 
ciffitudes  of  his  fortune,  and  fhared  by  his 
fide,  the  dangers  of  that  glorious  day  in  which 
he  recovered  his  capital.  As  far  as  it  regards 
perfonal  qualities,  you  attained,  in  that  one 
hour,thehigheft  military  reputation.  The  be- 
haviour of  our  minifter  in  the  action,  and  the 
good  offices  done  the  vanquimed  in  the  name 
of  the  queen  of  England,  gave  both  the  con- 
queror and  the  captive  the  moft  lively  ex- 
amples of  the  courage  and  generofity  of  the 
nation  he  reprefented. 

Your  friends  and  companions  in  your  ab- 
fence  frequently  talk  thofe  things  of  you,  and 
you  cannot  hide  from  us,  (by  the  moft  dif- 
creet  filence  in  anything  which  regards  your- 
felf)  that  the  frank  entertainment  we  have 
at  your  table,  your  eafycondefcenfion  in  little 
incidents  of  mirth  and  diverfion,  and  general, 
complacency  of  manners,  are  far  from  being 
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the  greatefl  obligations  we  have  to  you.  I 
do  affure  you  there  is  not  one  of  your  friends 
has  a  greater  fenfe  of  your  merit  in  gene* 
ral,  and  of  the  favours  you  every  day  do  us, 
than, 

SIR, 

Tour  moft  obedient,  and 

mojl  humble  fervant, 
RICHARD  STEELE 


THE 
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■  Afperitas  agrejlis  el  inconcinna Hor, 

A  cloiunijh  rough  nefs,  and  unkindly  clofe, 
Unfriendly,  ft  iff,  and  peevijhly  7>iorof>.  Creech, 

Mr  Spectator, 

BEING  of  the  number  of  thofe  that  have  lately 
retired  from  the  centre  of  bufinefs  and  pleafure, 
my  uneafinefs  in  the  country,  where  I  am,  arifes 
rather  from  the  fociety  than  the  folitude  of  it.  To  be 
obliged  to  receive  and  return  viiits  from  and  to  a  circle 
of  neighbours,  who,  through  diverfity  of  age  or  incli- 
nations,  can  neither  be  entertaining  or  ferviceable  to  us, 
is  a  vile  lofs  of  time,  and  a  flavery,  from  which  a  man 
fhould  deliver  himfelf,  if  poflible  :  for  why  mud  I  lofe 
the  remaining  part  of  my  life,  becaufe  they  have  thrown 
away  the  former  part  of  theirs  ?  It  is  to  me  an  infuppor- 
table  affliction,  to  be  tormented  with  the  narrations  of  a 
fet  of  people,  who  are  warm  in  their  expreffions  of  the 
quick  relifh  of  that  pleafure  which  their  dogs  and  horfes 
have  a  more  delicate  tafte  of.  I  do  alfo  in  my  heart  de- 
teft  and  abhor  that  damnable  doctrine  and  pofition  of  the 
neceflity  of  a  bumper,  though  to  one's  own  toaft ;  for 
though  it  is  pretended  that  thefe  deep  politicians  are  u- 
fed  only  to  infpire  gaiety,  they  certainly  drown  that 
chearfulnefs  which  would  furvivea  moderate  circulation. 
If  at  theie  meetings  it  were  left  to  every  flranger  either 
to  fill  his  gl.ds  accord iog  to  his  own  inclination,  or  to 
make  his  retreat  when  ht  finds  he  has  been  fufficiently 
obedient  to  that  of  otb  t  ,  thefe  entertainments  would 
be  governed  with  moit  good  fenfe,  and  coufequently 

■  whh 
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with  more  good  breeding,  than  at  prefent  they  are.  In- 
deed where  anv  of  the  gueita  are  known  to  meafure 
their  fame  or  pleafure  by  their  glafs,  proper  exhortati- 
ons might  be  ufed  to  thefc  to  pufh  their  fortunes  in  this 
fort  of  reputation  ;  but  where  'tis  unfeafonably  infilled 
on  to  a  modcft  ftranger,  this  drencli  may  be  fliid  to  be 
fvvallowed  with  the  fame  ncccffity,  as  if  it  had  been  ten- 
dered into  the  horn  for  that  purpofe,  with  this  aggrava- 
ting circumftance,  that  it  diftreffes  the  entertainer's  gueft 
in  the  fame  degree  as  it  relieves  his  horfes. 
•  To  attend  without  impatience  an  account  of  five-bar- 
red  gates,  double  ditches,  and  precipices,  and  to  furvey 
the  orator  with  deiiring  eyes,  is  to  me  extremely  diffi- 
cult, but  abfolutely  neceffary.  to  be  upon  tolerable  term0. 
with  him  ;  but  then  the  oecafional  burflings  out  into 
laughter,  is  of  all  other  accomplifhments  the  mod  rcqui- 
fite.  I  confefs  at  prefent  I  have  not  the  command  of 
thefe  convuHions,  as  is  ne'eeffary  to  be  good  company : 
therefore  I  beg  you  would  publifh  this  letter,  and  let  me 
be  known  all  at  once  for  a  queer  fellow,  and  avoided. 
It  is  monftrous  to  me,  that  we,  who  are  given  to  reading 
and  calm  convention,  fhould  ever  be  vifited  by  thefe 
roarers:  but  they  think,  they  themfelves,  as  neighbours, 
may  come  into  our  rooms,  with  the  fame  right  that  they 
and  their  dogs  hunt  in  our  grounds. 
«  Your  inititution  of  Clubs  I  have  always  admired,  in 
which  you  confhntly  endeavoured  the  union  of  the  me- 
taphorically defunft,  that  is,  fuch  as  are  neither  fervioe- 
able  to  the  bufy  and  entertaining  part  of  mankind,  nor 
entertaining  to  the  retired  and  fpeculative.  There  fhould 
certainly  therefore  in  each  county  be  eftablifbed  a  club 
of  the  Derfons  whofecenverfations  1  have  defcribed,  who, 
fot  their  own  private,  as  alfo  the  public  emolument, 
fhould  exclude  and  be  excluded  all  other  fociety.  Their 
attire  fhould  be  the  fame  with  their  huntfmens,  and 
none  fhould  be  admitted  into  this  green  conveif.ition- 
piece,  except  he  had  broke  his  collar  bone  thrice.  A 
broken  rib  or  two  might  alfo  admit  a  man  without  the 
leaft  oppofition.  The  prcfident  muft  necefJarily  have 
broken  his  neck,  and  have  been  taken  up  dead  once  or 
twice  :  for  the  more  maims  this  brotherhood  fhall  have 
met  with,  the  eafier  will  their  converfation  ilow  and  keep 

'  up; 
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up  ;  and  when  any  of  thefe  vigorous  invalids  had  finish- 
ed his  narration  of  the  collar-bone,  this  naturally  would 
introduce  the  hifrory  of  the  ribs.  Befides,  the  different 
circumftances  of  their  falls  and  fractures  would  help  tor 
prolong  and  diverfify  their  relations.  There  (hould  alio 
be  another  club  of  fuch  men,  who  have  not  fucceeded  fo 
well  in  maiming  themfelves,  but  are  however  in  the  con- 
stant purfuit  of  thefe  accompliihmertts.  I  would  by  no 
means  be  fufpeeled  by  what  I  have  faid  to  traduce  in 
general  the  body  of  fox-hunters ;  for  whiKt  I  look  up- 
on a  rcafonable  creature  full  fpeed  after  a  pack  of  dogs, 
by  way  of  pleafure,  and  not  of  bufinefs,  I  ihall  always 
make  honourable  mention  of  it. 

•  But  the  moft  irkfome  converfation  of  all  others  I 
have  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood,  has  been  among  two 
or  three  of  your  travellers,  who  have  over-looked  men 
and  manners,  and  have  paifed  through  France  and  Italy 
with  the  fame  obfervation  that  the  carriers  and  ftage- 
coachmen  do  through  Great  Briiai?i ;  that  is  their  (tops 
and  (rages  have  been  regulated  according  to  the  liquor 
they  have  met  with  in  their  pafTage.  They  indeed  re- 
member the  names  of  abundance  of  places,  with  the  par- 
ticular fineries  of  certain  churches  :  but  their  diftinguihV 
ing  mark  is  certain  prettinefTes  of  foreign  languages,  the 
meaning  of  which  they  could  have  better  expreffed  in 
their  own.  The  entertainment  of  theie  fine  obiei  vers4 
Shake/pear  has  defcribed  to  confiit 

f  In  talking  of  the  Alpf  and  Apennines  t 
*  The  Pyrenean,  and  the  river  Pq« 

And  then  concludes  with  a  figh, 
'  Now  this  is  worfhipful  fociety  ! 

*  I  would  not  be  thought  in  all  this  to  hate  fuch  ho- 
ned creatures  as  dogs  ;  1  am  only  unhappy  that  I  cannot 
partake  in  their  diverfions.  But  1  love  them  fo  well, 
as  dogs,  that  I  often  go  with  my  pockets  fluffed  with 
bread  to  difpenfe  my  favours,  or  make  my  way  through 
them  at  neighbours  houfes.  There  is  in  particular  a, 
young  hound  of  great  expectation,  vivacity  and  enter- 
prife,  that  attends  my  flights  wherever  he  fpies  me.  This 
creature,  obferves  my  countenance,  and  behaves  himfelf 

•  accov 
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r  according!)'.  His  mirth,  his  frolic,  and  joy  upon  the 
fight  of  me  has  been  obferved,  and  I  have  been  gravely 
defired  not  to  encourage  him  fo  much,  for  it  fpoils  his 
parts  ;  but  I  think  he  Ihews  them  fufficiently  in  the  fe- 
veral  boundings,  frifkings,  and  fcourings,  when  lie  makes 
his  court  to  me  :  but  I  forefee  in  a  little  time  he  and  I 
mud  keep  company  with  one  another  only,  for  we  are 
fit  for  no  other  in  tbele  parts.  Having  informed  you  how 
I  do  pafs  my  time  in  the  country  where  I  am,  I  mud 
proceed  to  tell  you  how  I  would  pafs  it,  had  I  fuch  a 
fortune  as- would  put  me  above  the  obfervance  of  cere* 
mony  and  cuftom. 

■  My  fcheme  of  a  country  life  then  ihould  be  as  fol* 
lows.     As  I  am  happy  in  three  or  four  very  agreeable 
friends,  thefe  I  would  have  continually  with  me  ;  and  ths 
freedom  we  took  with  one  another  at  fchool  and  the  uni- 
verfity  we  would  maintain  and  exert  upon  all  occaiions 
with  great  courage.      There  ihould  be  certain  hours  of 
the  day  to  be  employed  in  reading,  during  which  time  it 
fliould  be  impollible  for  any  one  of  us  to  enter  into  o- 
ther's  chamber,  unlefs  by  ltorm.     After  this  we  would 
communicate  the  trafh   or  treafure  we  had  met  with, 
with  our  own  reflexions  upon  the  matter  ;   the  jufrnefs 
of  which  we  would   controvert  with  good-humouted 
warmth,  and  never  fpare  one  another,  out  of  that  com- 
plaifant  fpirit  of  converfation,  which  makes  others  affirm 
and  deny  the  fame  matter  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     If 
any  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  not.  of  our  turn, 
fnould  take  it  in  their  heads  to  vifit  me,   I  fhould  look 
upon  thefe  perfons  irithefame  degree  enemies  to  my  par- 
ticular (fate  of  happinefs,  as  ever  the  French  were  to 
that  of  the  public,  and  I  would  be  at  an  annual  expence 
in  fpics  to  obferve  their  motions.     \Vhcne\<.r  I  ihould 
be  furprized  with  a  vifit,  as  I  hate  chinking,  I  would  be 
bride  in  (Willing  bumpers,   upon  this  maxim,  that   it   is 
better  to  trouble  others  with  my  impertinence,  than  to 
be  troubled  myfelf  with  theirs.     The  neceffity  of  an  in- 
firmary makes  me  rtfolved  to  fall  into  that  project;  and 
as  we  fhould  be  but   five,  the  tenors  of  an  involuntary 
feparation,  which  our  number  cannot  to  well  admit  of, 
would  make  us  exert  ouffelves,  in  oppofition  to  all  the 
particulars  mentioned  in  vour  inftitution  of  that  equi- 

♦  table 
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*  table  confinement.  This  my  way  of  life  I  know  would 
'  fubject  me  to  the  imputation  of  a  morofe,  covetous,  and 
'  lingular  fellow.  Thefe  and  all  other  hard  words,  with 
'  all  manner  of  infipid  jefts,  and  all  other  reproach,  would 
4  be  matter  of  mirth  to  me  and  my  friends  ;  befides,  I 
'  would  deflxoy  the  application  of  the  epithets  morofe  and 
'  covetous,  by  a  yearly  relief  of  my  undefervedly  neceffi- 

*  tous  neighbours,  and  by  treating  my  friends  and  domef- 
'  tics  with  an  humanity  that  mould  exprefs  the  obligation 
4  to  lye  rather  on  my  fide ;  and  as  for  the  word  fingular, 
'  I  was  always  of  opinion  every  man  mult  be  fo,  to  be 
'  what  one  would  defire  him. 

Your  very  bumble  fervant ', 

J.R. 

Mr  Spectator, 

ABOUT  two  years  ago,  I  was  called  upon  by  the 
younger  part  of  a  country  family,  by  my  mother's 
fide  related  to  me,  to  vifit  Mr  Campbell.,  the  dumb-man; 
for  they  told  me  that  that  was  chiefly  what  brought 
them  to  town,  having  heard  wonders  of  him  in  E£'ex. 
I,  who  always  wanted  feith  in  matters  of  that  kind,  was 
not  eafily  prevailed  on  to  go ;  but  left  they  mould  take 
it  ill,  I  went  with  them;  when  to  my  furprife,  Mr 
Campbell  related  all  their  paft  life  ;  (in  fhort,  had  he 
not  been  prevented,  fuch  a  difcovery  would  have  come 
out  as  would  have  ruined  the  next  defign  of  their  coin- 
ing to  town,  viz.  buying  wedding-clothes.)  Our  names 
though  he  never  heard  of  us  before  —  and  we  en- 
deavoured to  conceal were  as  familiar  to  him  as  to 

ourfelves.  To  be  fure  Mr  Speclator,  he  is  a  very  learn- 
ed and  wife  man.  Being  impatient  to  know  my  fortune, 
having  paid  my  refpects  in  a  family- Jacobus,  he  told  me 
(after  his  manner)  among  feveral  other  things,  that  in  a 
year  and  nine  months  I  mould  fall  ill  of  a  new  fever,  be 
given  over  by  my  phyficians,  but  fhould  with  much  dif- 
ficulty recover  :  that  the  firft  time  1  took  the  air  after- 
wards, I  fhould  be  addrefTed  to  by  a  young  gentleman  of 
a  plentiful  fortune,  good  fenfe,  and  a  generous  fpirit. 
Mr  Speclator,  he  is  the  pureft  man  in  the  world,  for  all 
he  faid  is  come  to  pafs,  and  I  am  the  happieft  fhe'  in 
Kent.  I  have  been  in  queft  of  Mr  Campbell  thefe  three 
months,  and  cannot  find  him  out.  Now  hearing  you  are 

*  a  dumb 
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'  a  dumb  man  too,  I  thought  yon  might  corrcfpond,  and 

*  be  able  to  tell  me  fomcthing  ;    for  I  think  myfelf  highly 

*  obliged  to  make  his  fortune, as  lie  has  mine.  'Tis  very  pof- 
«  fible  your  worfliip,  who  has  fpies  all  over  this  town,  can 
«  inform  me  how  to  fend  to  him  :  if  you  can,  I  befeech  you 
4  to  be  as  fpeedy  as  pomble,  and  you  will  highly  oblige. 

Tour  conftant  reader  and  ad>nirery 

DULC1BELLA    THANKLEV. 

ORDERED,  That  the  infpeftor  I  employ  about  won- 
ders, inquire  at  the  Golden-Lion,  oppofite  to  the  Half- 
Moon  tavern  in  Drury-Lane,  into  the  merits  of  this  lilent 
fage,  and  report  accordingly.  T 
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Qua  res  in  fe  neque  in  coujiliutn  neque  moduvi 

Habet  ullum,  earn  confilio  regere  nonpotes.  Ter. 


Advice  is  thrown  aivay,  where  the  cafe  admits  of  nei- 
ther counfsl  nor  moderation- 

IT  is  an  old  obfervation,  which  has  been  made  of  poli- 
ticians who  would  rather  ingratiate  themfeives  witli 
their  fovereign,  than  promote  his  real  fervice,  that  they 
accommodate  their  counfcls  to  his  inclinations,  and  ad- 
vife  him  to  fach  actions  only  as  his  heart  is  naturally  fet 
upon.  The  privy-counfellor  of  one  in  love  mult  obferve 
the  fame  conduct,  unlefs  he  would  forfeit  the  friendmip 
of  the  perfon  who  defires  his  advice  I  have  known  fc- 
veral  odd  cafes  of  this  nature.  ^  Hipparchtis  was  going  to 
mary  a  common  weman,  but  being  refolved  to  do  nothing 
without  the  advice  of  his  friend  Philander ,  he  confulted 
him  upon  the  occafion.  Philander  told  him  his  mind 
freely,  and  reprefented  his  miflrefs  to  him  in  fuch  (rrong 
colours  that  the  next  morning  he  received  a  challenge 
for  his  pains,  and  before  twelve  o'clock  was  run  through 
the  body  by  the  man  who  had  af!<cd  his  advice.  Celia  was 
more  prudent  on  the  like  occalion;  (he  defired  Leonilla  to 

give 
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^ive  her  opinion  freely  upon  a  young  fellow  whom  ide  hj 
addrcfies  to  her.     ].?:?ii!l,i,  to  oblige  her,  told  her  with 
great  franknefs,  that  (he  looked  upon  him  as  on.-  of  the  moll 

worthless Calia,  forefeeing  what  a  character  (he  was 

to  expect,  begged  her  not  to  go  on,  for  that  (lie  had  been 
privately  married  ta  him  above  a  fortnight.  The  truth  of 
it  is.   a  woman  feldom  aiks  advice  before  (he  has  bought 
her  wedding  deaths.  W  hen  flic  has  made'her  own  choice, 
for  form's  iake,  flie  fends  a  Conge  d'Elire  to  her  friends. 
If  we  lock  into  the  fecret  fprirvgs  and  motives  that  fet 
people  at  work  on  thefe  ©ccafions.  and  put  them  upon  afk- 
ing  advice  which  they  never  intend  to  take  ;    I  look  upon 
it  to  be  none  of  the  lead,  that  they  are  incapable  o(  keep- 
ing a  fecret  which  is  fo  very  pleafing  to   them.      A  girl 
longs  io  te'l  her  confident,  that  Ilie  hopes  to  be  married 
in  a'  little  time,  and,  in  order  to  talk  of  the' pretty  fellow 
that  dwells  fo  m  ieh  in  her  thoughts,  aflis  her  very  grave- 
ly, what  (he  would  advife  her  to  do  in  a  cafe  off)  much 
difficulty.    Why  dfe  (hould  Meh'/fa:,  who  had  not  athoe- 
fand  pounds  in   the  world,  go  into  every  quarter  of  the 
town  to  alk  her  acquaintance  whether  they  would  advife 
her  to  take  Tom  Toiunley,  that  made  his  addrefles  to  her 
widi  an  eftate  of  five  thbufand  a-year  ?  'Twas  very  plca- 
fant,  on  this  occafion,  to  hear  the  lady  prepefc  her  doubts, 
and  to  fee  the  pain:;  (he  is  at  to  get  over  them. 

1  m  0  s  t  not  here  omit  a  practice  that  is  in  ufe  among  the 
vainer  part  of  our  own  fex,  who  will  often,  a'fk  a  friend's 
advice  in  relation  to  a  fortune  whom  they  are  never  like- 
ly to  come  at  Win,  Honeycomb,  who  is  now  on 
the  verge  of  threefcore,  took  me  afide  not  long  finoe, 
and  aficed  me  in  his  mod:  ferioua  look,  Whether  I  would 
advife  him  to  marry  my  lady  Betty  Single,  who,  by  the 
way,  is  one  of  the  greateft  foruines  about  town.  I  (tared 
him  full  in  the  face  upon  fo  ftrange  a  queftion  ;  upon  which 
he  immediately  gave  me  an  inventory  of  her  jewels  and 
eftate,  adding,  that  he  was  rofolved  to  do  nothing  in  a 
matter  of  fuel)  confequcncc  without  my  approbation.  Find- 
ing he  would  have  an  anftver,  I  told  him,  if  he  could  act 
the  lady's  confent,  he  had  mine.  This  is  about  the  tenth 
match  which,  to  my  knowledge,  Will  has  confulted 
his  friends  upon,  without  ever  -opening  his  mind  to  the 
party  herfelf. 

Vol.  VII.  B  I  have 
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I  have  been  engaged  in  t'nis  fubject  by  the  following 
letter,  which  comes  to  me  frcra  fome  notable  young  fe- 
male fcribc,  who,  by  the  contents  of  it,  feems  to  have 
carried  matters  fo  far,  that  Pne  is  ripe  for  asking  advice  ; 
but  as  I  would  not  lofe  her  good-will,  nor  forfeit  the  re- 
putation which  I  have  with  her  for  wifdom,  I  (hall  only 
communicate  the  letter  to  the  public,  without  returning  a- 
ny  anfwer  to  it. 

Air.  Spectator, 
'  \TO\V,  Sit,  the  thing  is  this:   Mr.  Shapely  is  the 
'  JL^J    prettied;  gentleman  about  town.    He  is  very  tall, 

<  but  not  too  tall  neither.     He  dances  like  an  angel.     His 

*  mouth  is  made  I  don't  know  ho\v,but  it  is  the  prettied  that 
1  I  ever  faw  in  my  life.  He  is  always  laughing,  for  he  has  an 
t  infinite  deal  of  wit.     If  you  did  but  ice  how  he  rolls  his 

<  (lockings!  He  has  a  thoufand  pretty  fancies. and  I  am  fure. 
,  if  you  faw  him,  you  would  like  him.  He  is  a.  very  good 
,  fcholar,  and  can  talk  Latin  as  fart:  as  English.  I  wifii  you 
c  could  but  fee  him  dance.  Now  you  murt  underftand  poor 
e  Mr.  Shapely  has  no  ertate ;  but  how  can  he  help  that  you 

know  ?   And  yet  my  friends  arc  fo  unreafonable  as  to  be 

always  teazing  me  about  him,becanfe  he  has  no  ertate  ; 

but  I  am  furc  he  has  that  that  is  better  than  an  ertate ; 

'  for  he  is  a  good-natured,  ingenious,  modeft,  civil,  tall, 

*  well-bred,  har.dfcmc  man  ;  and  I  am  obliged  to  him  for 
his  civilities  ever  (ir.ee  I  faw  him.     I  forgot  to  tell  yon, 

*  that  he  has  black  eyes,  and  locks  upon  me  now  and  then 
as  if  he  had  tears  in  them.     And  yet  ray  friends  are  fo 

*  unreafonable,  that  they  would  have  me  be  uncivil  to  him. 

*  I  have  a  good  portion  which  they  cannot  hinder  me  of, 

*  and  I  mall  be  fourteen  on  the  29th  cay  of  Augufl  next, 
'  and  am  therefore  willing  to  fettle  in  the  world  as  ioo.i  as  I 
'  can,  and  lb  is  Mr,  Shapely.  But  every  body  I  advife  with 

*  here  is  poor  Mr.  Shapely*  enemy.  I  defire  therefore  you 
'  will  give  me  your  advice,  for  I  know  you  are  a  wife  man  ; 
'  and  it  you  advife  me  well,  I  am  refolved  to  follow  it. 
'  1  heartily  wilh  you  could  fee.  him  dance,  and  am, 

SIS, 
r\  Your  vi'Jl  bumble  fervanU, 

V..  ! 

«  He  loves  your  Sp'eGatci  t  mi  jhtily. 
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Lucidus  ordo.  Hor. 

Method, 

AMONG  my  daily  papers  which  I  beftow  on  the  pub- 
lic, there  are  fome  which  are  written  with  regula- 
rity and  method,  and  others  that  run  out  into  the  wild- 
ncis  of  chofe  compoihicns  which  go  by  the  name  of  Effays. 
As  for  the  fiHfc,   1  have  the  whole  feheme  of  the  difcourfe 
in  mj  mind  before  I  let  pen  to  paper.      In  the  other  kind 
of  writing,  it  is  fudkicnt  that  1  have  feveral  thoughts  on 
a  fubjecl,  without  troubling  myfclf to  range  them  in  fuch 
order,  that  they  may  feem  to  grow  out  of  one  another, 
and  be  difpoied  under  their  proper  heads.      Seneca  and 
Montaigru  are  patterns  for  writing  in  this  lift  kind,  zs'Tully 
and  Anjht.e  excel  in  the  other.    When  I  read  an  author  ■ 
of  genius  who  writes  without  method,  1  fancy  myfelf  in  a 
wood  that  abounds  with  a  great  many  noble  objects,  rif- 
ing  among  one   another  in  the  greateir.  confuficn  and  dif- 
order.     When  I  read  a  methodical  difcourfe,  I  am  in  a  re- 
gular plantation,  and  can  place  myfelf  in  its  feveral  centres, 
lb  as  to  take  a  view  of  ail  the  lines  and  walks  that  are 
ilruck  from  them.      You  may  ramble  in  the  one  a  whole 
day  together,  and  every  moment  difcover  Ibmething  or  o- 
thcr  that  is  new  to  you  ;  but  when  you  have  done,  you 
will  have  but  a  confuted  imperfect  notion  of  the  place :  in 
the  other  your  eye  commands  the  whole  profpect,  and 
gives  you  fuch  an  idea  of  it,  as  is  not  eafily  worn  out  of 
the  memory. 

Irregularity  and  want  of  method,  are  only  fup- 
portable  in  men  of  great  learning  or  genius,  who  are  of- 
ten too  full  to  be  exact,  and  therefore  choofe  to  throw 
down  their  pearls  in  heaps  before  the  reader,  rather  than 
be  at  the  pains  of  ltringing  them. 

Method  is  of  advantage  to  a  work,  both  in  refpect 
to  the  writer  and  the  reader.  In  regard  to  the  firft,  it  is 
a  great  help  to  his  invention.  When  a  man  has  planned 
lus  difcourfe,  he  finds  a  great  many  thoughts  rifing  out  of 

B  2  every 
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every  head,  that  do  not  offer  themfelves  upon  the  gene- 
ral furveyof  a  fubjedr.  His  thoughts  are  at  the  fame  time 
more  intelligible,  and  better  difcover  their  drift  and  mean- 
ing, when  they  are  placed  in  their  proper  lights,  and  fol- 
low one  another  in  a  regular  feces,  than  when  they  are 
thrown  together  without  order  and  connection.  There 
is  always  an  obfeurity  in  confufion,  arid  the  fame  fentence 
that  would  have  enlightened  the  reader  in  one  part  of  the 
difcourfe,  perplexes  him  in  another.  For  the  fame  rea- 
fon  likewife  every  thought  in  a  methodical  difcourfe  ffiews 
itfelf  in  its  greateft  beauty,  as  the  fevcral  figures  in  a  piece 
of  paintiug  receive  new  grace  from  their  difpofition  in  the 
picture,  The  advantages  of  a  reader  from  a  methodical 
difcourfe,  are  ccrrefpondtnt  with  thefe  of  the  writer.  He 
comprehends  every  thing  eafily,  takes  it  m  with  pieafure, 
and  retains  it  long. 

.Method  is  not  lefs  requifite in  ordinary  converfation 
than  in  writing,  provided  a  man  would  talk  to  make  him- 
felf  understood.  it  who  hear  a  thoufand  coffee-houfe 
debutes  every  day,  am  very  fenfiblc  of  this  want  of  me- 
thod in  the  thoughts  of  my  honeff  countrymen.  There 
is  not  one  difpute  in  ten  which  is  managed  in  thofe  fchools 
of  politicks,  where,  after  the  three  firft  fentences,  the 
quertion  is  not  entirely  loft.  Our  difputants  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  skuttle  fifh,  that  when  he  is  unable  to  extri- 
cate him'elf,  blackens  all  the  water  about  him  till  he  be- 
comes invifible.  The  man  who  docs  not  know  how  to 
methodize  his  thoughts,  has  always,  to  borrow  a  phrafe 
from  the  D\fyenfafytaiirrenfn'l>erfluity  ofnuords;  the 
fiuit  is  loft  amid  ft  the  exuberance  ot  leaves; 

TOM  Puzzle  is  one  of  the  moft  eminent  unmethodi- 
cal disputants  of  any  that  has  fallen  under  my  obfervation. 
Tom  has  read  enough  to  make  him  very  impertinent  ;  his 
knowledge  is  fufficient  to  raife  doubts,  but  not  tc  clear 
tl  ;m.  It  is  pity  that  he  has.  fo  much  learning,  or  that 
he  has  not  a  great  deal  more.  With  thefe  qualifications 
Ton,  Its  up  for  a  free-thinker,  finds  a  great  many  things 
to  blame  in  the  conftitritkm  of  bis  country,  and  gives 
flirewd  intimations  that  he  docs  not  believe  another  world. 
In  fliort,  Puz-J:  is  an  atheift  as  much  as  his  parts  will 
oive  him  leave.  He  has  got  about  half  a  dozen  common- 
place topicks,  into  which  he  never  fails  to  turn  the  con- 

verfatioQ, 
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vernation,  whatever  was  the  occafion  of  it  :  tho'  the  matter 
in  debate  be  about  Doivay  or  Denaift,  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
half  his  difcourfe  runs  upon  the  unreafonablenefs  of  bigotry 
and  prieltcraft.  This  makes  Mr.  Puzzle  the  admiration 
of  all  thofe  who  have  lefs  fenfe  than  himfelf,  and  the  con- 
tempt of  all  thofe  who  have  more.  There  is  none  in  town 
whom  Tom  dreads  fo  much  as  my  friend  Will  Dry.  Willy 
who  is  acquainted  with  Tarn's  logic,  when  he  finds  him  run- 
ning off  the  quelHon,  cuts  him  lUort  with  a  What  then? 
We  allow  all  this  to  be  true,  but  what  is  it  to  our  prejent 
purpofe  ?  I  have  known  Tom  eloquent  half  an  hour  to- 
gether, and  triumphing,  as  he  thought,  in  the  fuperiority 
of  the  argument,  when  he  has  been  nonplus'd  on  a  fudden 
by  Mr.  Dry 's  deliring  him  to  tell  the  company  what  it 
was  that  he  endeavoured  to  prove.  In  fliort,  Dry  is  a  man  of 
a  clear  methodical  head,  but  few  words,  and  gains  the  fame 
advantages  over  Puzzle,  that  a  fmall  body  of  regular 
troops  would  rain  over  a  numberlefs  undifciplined  militia. 

C 
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— An  vie  ludit  ai'iabitir 

Infanta?  audi  re  ct  viticor  p':os 

E>  rare  per  lucos,  amarn.v 

9>ios  et  aqua  fubeunt  et  aur<c.  Ilor, 


-Docs  airy  fancy  cheat 


J'ry  wind  ivill  pleased  <witb  the  deceit  ? 
J  fee  in  fj  bya.'i  I  pan  to  move, 
.  id 'luandtr  thro'  iht  happy  grove t 

Where Ji/ij-'lh  (firings  flo-iv,  and  marvirivg  breeze 
Wantons  thio  the  waving  tress,  Creech. 

SIR, 

HAVING  lately  recti  your  cfiay  on  the  pleafares  of 
the  imagination,  I  was  fo  taken  with  your  thoughts 
upon  fome  of  our  Engli/]}  gardens,  that  I  cannot  foihear 
troubling  you  with  a  letter  upon  that  fubjeft.  I  am  one, 
you  mult  know,  who  am  looked  upon  as  an  humourid  in 
gardening.  I  have  feveral  acres  about  my  houfe,  which  I 
call  my  garden,  and  which  a  lkilful  gardener  would  not 

K  2  know 
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know  what  to  call  it.  It  is  a  confufion  of  kitchen  and  par- 
terre, orchard  and  flower  garden,  which  lie  fo  mixtand  in- 
terwoven with  one  another,  that  if  a  foreigner  who  had  fecn 
nothing  of  our  country  fhould  be  convey'd  into  my  garden 
at  his  firft  landing,  he  would  look  upon  it  as  a  natural  uii- 
dernefs,  and  one  of  the  uncultivated  parts  of  our  country. 
My  flowers  grow  up  in  feveral  parts  of  the  garden  in 
the  greateft  Iuxtiriancy  and  profufion.  I  am  fo  far  from 
being  fond  of  any  particular  one,  by  reafon  of  its  rarity, 
that  if  I  meet  with  any  one  in  a  field  which  pleafes  mj,  I 
give  it  a  place  in  my  garden.  'iiy  this  means,  when  a 
ftranger  walks  with  me,  he  is  furprized  to  fee  feveral  large 
fpots  of  ground  covered  with  ten  thoufand  different  colours, 
and  has  often  fingled  out  flowers  that  he  might  have  met 
with  under  a  common  hedge,  in  a  field,  or  in  a  meadow,  as 
fome  of  the  greateft  beauties  of  the  p'ace.  The  onlv  me- 
thod I  obferve  in  this  particular,  is  to  range  in  the  fame 
quarterthe  products  of  the  fame  feafon,  that  they  may  make 
their  appearance  together,  and  compofe  a  picture  of  the 
greateft  variety.  There  is  the  fame  irregularity  in  my  plan- 
tations, which  run  into  as  grer.t  a  wildnefs  as  their  natures 
v.  ill  permit.  I  take  in  none  that  do  not  natqraHy  rejoice 
in  the  foil,  and  am  pleafed  when  I  am  walking  in  a  laby- 
rinth of  my  own  railing,  not  to  know  whether  the  next 
tree  I  fhall  meet  with  is  an  apple  or  an  c;:k,  an  elm  or  a 
pear-tree.  My  kitchen  has  likewife  its  particular  quarters 
afligned  it;  for  befides  the  whokfome  luxury  which  that 
place  abounds  with,  I  have  always  thought  a  kitchen-gar- 
den a  more  pleafant  fight  than  the  frneft  orangery,  or  arti- 
ficial green-houfe.  I  love  to  fee  even  t!.in;>  in  its  perfection, 
and  am  more  pleafed  to  furvey  my  rows  of  eolwerts  and 
cabbages,  with  a  thoufand  namelefs  pot-herbs,  fpringing 
up  in  their  full  fragrancy  and  verdure,  than  to  fee  the  ten- 
der plants  of  foreign  countries  kept  alive  by  artificial  heats, 
or  withering  in  an  air  and  foil  that  are  not  adapted  to  them. 
I  muft  not  omit,  that  there  is  a  fountain  rifing  in  the  up- 
per part  of  my  garden,  which  forms  a  little  wandering  rill, 
and  adminifters  to  the  pleafare  as  veil  as  the  plenty  of 
the  place.  I  have  fo  conducted  it.  that  it  vifits  moft  of  my 
plantations;  and  have  taken  particular  care  to  let  it  run  in 
the  fame  manner  as  it  would  do  in  an  open  field,  fo  that  it 
generally  pafles  thro'  banks  of  violets  and  primrofes,  plats 

of 
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of  willow,  or  other  plants,  that  feem  to  be  of  its  own  pro- 
ducing. There  is  another  circumttance  in  which  I  am  very 
particular,  or,  as  my  neighbours  call  me,  very  whimfical  : 
as  my  garden  invites  into  it  all  the  birds  of  the  country,  by 
offering  them  the  cfinveniency  offerings  and  (hades,  foli- 
tude  and  flicker,  I  do  not  fufier  any  one  to  dettroy  their 
nefts  in  the  fpring,  or  drive  them  from  their  uhial  haunts 
in  fruit-time*.  1  value  my  garden  more  for  being  full  of 
black  birds  than  cherries,  and  vcrv  frankly  give  them  fruit 
for  their  longs.  By  this  means  I  have  always  the  mufic  of 
the  feafon  in  its  perfection,  and  am  highly  delighted  to  fee 
the  jay  or  the  thruih  hopping  about  my  walks,  and  moot- 
ing before  my  eye  acrofs  the  feveral  little  glades  and  alleys 
that  I  pafs  thro'.  I  think  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  gar- 
dening as  of  poetry  :  your  makers  of  parterres  and  flower- 
gardens,  are  epigrammatifts  and  fonneteers  in  this  art  :  con- 
trivers of  bowers  and  grottos,  treillages  and  cafcades,  are 
romance  writers.  JVije  and  London  are  our  heroic  poets  ; 
and  if,  as  a  critic,  I  may  hngle  out  any  pafTage  of  their 
works  to  commend,  I  fa  ail  take  notice  of  that  part  in  the 
upper  garden,  at  Ketifiiigio's,  which  was  at  firft  nothing 
but  a  gravel  pit.  !t  mult  have  been  a  fir.c  genius  for  gar- 
dening, that  could  have  thought  of  forming  fuch  an  un- 
lightly  hollow  into  fo  beautiful  r-.n  area.  at\d  to  have  hit 
the  eye  with  fo  uncommon  and  agreeable  a  fcere  as  that 
which  it  is  now  wrought  into.  To  give  this  particular  fpot 
of  ground  the  greater  effect,  diey  have  made  a  very  plea- 
fant  contrail:  ;  for  as  on  one  fide  of  the  walk  you  fee  this 
hollow  bafon,  with  its  levcral  little  plantations  lying  fo  con- 
veniently under  the  eve  of  die  beholder ;  on  the  other  fide 
of  it  there  appears  a  feeming  mount,  made  up  of  trees  rif- 
ing  one  higher  than  another  in  proportion  as  they  approach 
the  center.  A  fpectator,  who  has  not  heard  this  account 
of  it,  would  think  this  circular  mount  was  not  only  a  real 
one,  but  that  it  had  been  actually  fcooped  out  of  that  hollow 
fpace  which  I  have  before  mentioned.  I  never  yet  met  with 
any  one  who  had  walked  in  this  garden,  who  was  not  llruck 
with  that  part  of  it  which  J  have  here  mentioned}.  As  for 
m;  .elf,  you  v/il!  find,  by  the  account  which  I  have  already 
given  you,  that  my  compositions  in  gardening  are  altoge- 
ther after  the  Pindaric  manner,  and  run  into  the  beauti- 
ful wildnefs  of  nature,  without  affecting  the  nicer  elegaucies 

of 
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of  art.  What  I  am  now  going  to  mention,  will;  perhaps' 
defervc  your  attention  more  than  any  thing  I  have  yet  faid. 
1  find  that  in  the  difcourfe  which  I  fpoke  of  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  letter,  you  are  againft  fiiling  an  EtigU/h  garden 
vith  evergreens  ;  and  indeed  I  am  fo  far  of  your  opinion, 
that  I  can  by  no  means  think  the  verdure  of  an  ever-green 
comparable  to  that  which  (hoots  out  annually,  and  clothes 
our  trees  in  the  fummcr  feafon,  But  I  have  often  wonder- 
ed that  thofe  who  are  Jikc  niyfelf,  and  love  to  live  in  gar- 
dens, have  never  thought  of  contriving  a  Winte'r~garden% 
which  would  confiff.  of  Inch  trees  only  as  never  call  their 
leaves.  We  have  very  oft^n  little  fnatches  of  funfhine  and 
fair  weather  in  the  rnbft  uncomfortable  parts  of  the  year, 
and  have  frequently  feveral  days  in  November  and  January 
that  arc  as  agreeable  as  any  in  the  Undl  months  At  fuch 
times,  therefore,  I  think  there  could  not  be  a  greater  plea- 
fure,  than  to  walk  in  fuch  Q-Winter-gemden  as  1  have  pro- 
pofed.  In  the  fummer-feafon  the  whole  country  blooms, 
and  is  a  kind  of  garden,  for  which  reafon  we  are  not  fo  fen- 
fible  of  thefe  beauties  that  at  this  time  may  be  every  where 
met  with;  but  when  nature  is  in  her  defolation,  and  pre- 
fents  us  with  nothing  but  bleak  and  barren  piofpccts,  there 
is  foroething  unfpeakably  chearful  in  a  Ipot  of  ground  which 
b  covered  with  tiecs  that  (mile  amiJlt  all  the  rigour  of 
v  inter,  ar.u  give  us  a  view  of  the  moil  gay  feafon  in  the 
niidfl:  of  that  which  is  the  moif  rlcad  and  melancholy.  I 
have  fo  far  indulged  niyfelf  in  this  thought,  that  I  have  fct 
apart  a  whole  acre  of  ground  for  the  executing  of  it.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  ivy  inftcad  of  vines.  1  he  laurel, 
the  hornbeam*  and  the  holly,  with  many  other  trees  and 
plants  of  the  fame  nature,  grow  fo  thick  in  it,  that  you 
cannot  imagine  a  more  lively  fcene.  The  glowing  rednefs 
of  the  berries  with  which  they  are  hung  at  this  time,  vies 
with  the  verdure  of  their  leaves,  and  arc  apt  to  infpirc 
the  heart  of  the  beholder  with  that  vernal  delight  which 
you  have  fomewhere  taken  notice  of  in  your  former  papers. 
It  is  very  pleaiant,  at  the  lame  time,  to  fee  the  feveral  kinds 
of  birds  retiring  into  this  little  green  fpot,  and  enjoying 
themfelves  among  the  branches  and  foliage,  when  my  great 
garden,  which  I  have  before  mentioned  to  you,  docs  not 
afford  a  fingle  leaf  for  their  (heller. 

Yon 
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You  mud:  know,  sir,  that  I  look  upon  the  pleafure 
which  we  take  in  a  garden,  as  one  of , the  molt  innocent 
delights  in  human  life.  A  garden  was  the  habitation  of 
our  firlt  parents  before  the  fall.  It  is  naturally  apt  to  fill 
the  mind  with  calrariefs  and  tranquillity,  and  to  lay  all  its 
turbulent  paffions  at  reft.  It  gives  us  a  great  infight  into 
the  contrivance  and  wifdom  of  Providence,  and  inggefls 
innumerable  fubjetfs  for  meditation,  1  cannot  but  think 
the  very  complacency  and  latisfaftion  which  a  man  takes 
in  thefe  works  of  nature,  to  be  a  laudable,  if  not  a  vir- 
tuous habit  of  mind.  For  al'  which  reaions  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  the  length  of  my  preient  letter.  C 

S  I R,  &c. 
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Quern  penes  arbitrlum  ej},   et  jus  et  norma 

Fa/liicn,  the  arbiter,  and  rule  of  right, 

Mr  Spectator, 

IT  happened  lately,  that  a  friend  of  mine,  who  had 
many  things  to  buy  for  his  family,  would  oblige  me  to 
walk  with  him  to  the  fliops.  He  was  very  nice  in  his 
way,  and  fond  of  having  every  thing  {hewn,  which  at  firlt 
made  me  very  uneafy  ;  but  as  his  humour  (fill  continued, 
the  things  which  I  had  been  (bring  at  along  with  him,  be- 
gan to  fill  my  head,  and  kd  me  into  a  let  of  amuling 
thoughts  concerning  them. 

I  fancied  it  mud  be  very  furprifing  to  any  one  who 
enters  into  a  detail  of  fafhioris,  to  conhder  how  far  the  va- 
nity of  mankind  lias  laid  itfelf  out  in  drefs,  what  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  people  it  maintains,  and  what  a  circula- 
tion of  money  it  occaiions.  Providence  in  this  cafe  makes 
life  of  the  loily  which  we  will  not  give  up,  and  it  becomes 
inltrumental  to  the  fupport  of  tholcwho  are  willing  to  la- 
hour.  Hence  it  is  that  fringe-makers,  lace-men,  tire- 
women, 
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women-,  and  a  number  of  other  trades,  which  would  be 
ufelefs  in  a  fimple  flate  of  nature,  draw  their  fubfiftence  \. 
though  it  is  fddom  feen  that  fuch  as  thefe  are  extremely 
rich,  becaufe  their  origin.!  1  fault  of  being  founded  upon  va- 
nity, keeps  them  poor  by  the  light  inconstancy  of  its  na- 
ture. The  variableness  of  falhion  turns  the  dream  of  bu- 
hnefs  which  flows  from  it  now  into  one  channel,  and  anon 
into  another ;  fo  that  the  different  fets  of  people  fink  or 
flourifn  in  thcii  turns  by  it. 

From  the  (hops  we  retired  to  the  tavern,  where  I 
found  my  friend  exprefs  fo  much  f. itisfaclion  for  the  bar- 
gains he  had  made,  that  my  moral  tefiec~tions  (if  I  had 
told  them)  might  have  palled  for  a  reproof;  fo  I  chofe 
rather  to  fall  in  with  him,  and  let  the  difeourfe  sun  upon 
the  ufe  of  fafhions. 

Here  we  remembered  how  much  man  is  governed  by 
his  fenies,  how  lively  he  is  (truck  by  the  objefrs  which  ap- 
pear to  him  in  an  agreeable  manner,  how  much  cloaths 
contribute  to  make  us  agreeable  objects,  and  hew  much 
we  owe  it  to  ourfekes  that  we  fhould  appear  fb. 

We  conhdered  men  as  belonging  to  focieties  ;  focieties 
as  formed'ef  dirTercnt  ranks;  and  different  ranks  diftin- 
guifhtd  by  habits,  that  all  proper  duty  or  refpect  might 
attend  their  appearance. 

We  took  notice  of  feveral  advantages  which  are  met 
with  in  the  occurrences  of  converfation.  How  the  bafhful 
man  has  been  fometimes  fo  raifed,  as  to  exprefs  himfelf 
with  an  air  of  freedom,  when  he  imagines  that  his  habit 
introduces  him  to  company  with  a  becoming  manner :  and 
again,  how  a  fool  in  fine  clothes  fhall  be  iuddenly  heard 
with  attention,  till  he  has  betrayed  himfelf;  whereas  a 
man  of  ienfe  appearing  with  a  drefs  of  negligence  fhall  be 
but  coldly  received,  till  he  be  proved  by  time,  and  efta- 
blilhed  in  a  character.  Such  things  as  thefe  we  could  re- 
collect to  have  happened  to  our  own  knowledge  fo  very 
often,  that  we  concluded  the  author  had  his  reafons,  who 
advifes  his  fon  to  go  in  drefs  rather  above  his  fortune  than 
under  it. 

At  Jail  the  fubject  feemed  fo  confiderable,  that  it  was 
propofed  to  have  a  repofitory  built  for  fafhions,  as  there 
are  chambers  for  medals  and  other  rarities.    The  building 

may 
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may  be  fhaped  as  that  which  (lands  among  the  pyramids, 
in  the  form  of  a  woman's  head.  _  This  may  be  railed  up- 
on pillars,  whole  ornaments  fliail  bear  a  jail  relation  to  the 
defign.   Thus  there  may  be   an  imitation  of  fringe  carved 
m  the  bafe,  a  fort  of  appearance  of  lace  in  the  frize,  and 
a  reprefentation  of  curling  locks,  with  bows  of  ribbon  Hop- 
ing over  them,  may  fill  up  the  work  cf  the  cornifh.    The 
inlide  may  be  divided  into  two  apartments  appropriated  to 
each  fex.  The  apartments  may  be  filled  with  fhelves,  on 
which  boxes  are  to  ftand  as  regularly  as  books  in  a  libiary. 
Thefe  are  to  have  folding-doors,  which  being  opened  you 
are  to  behold  a  baby  drefled  out  in  fome  fafliion  w  Inch  has 
flourifhed,   and  Handing  upon  a  pedeftal,  where  the  time 
of  its  reign  is  marked  down.  For  its  farther  regulation, 
let  it  be  ordered,  that  every  one  who  invents  a  fafhion  (hall 
bring  in  his  box,  whole  front  he  may  at  plcafure  have  ei- 
ther worked  or  painted  with  fome  amorous  or  gay  device, 
that,  like  books  with  gilded  leaves  and  covers,  it  may  the 
fooner  draw  the  eyes  of  the  beholders.     And  to  the  end 
that  thefe  may  be  preferred  widi  all  due  ca'-e,  let  there  be 
a  keeper  appointed,   who  fnall  be  a  gentleman  qualified 
with  a  competent  knowledge  in  cloaths  ;  fo   that  by  this 
means   the  place  will  be  a  comfortable  fupr ort  for  fome 
beau  who  has  fpent  his  eflate  in  drcfKng. 

The  reafons offered  by  which  wfc  expeel:  to  gain  the  ap- 
probation of  the  public,  were  as  follows. 

First,  That  every  one  who  is  confiderable  enough 
to  be  a  mode,  and  has  any  imperfection  of  nature  or  chance, 
which  it  is  polTible  to  hide  by  the  advantage  of  clothes, 
may,  by  coming  to  this  rcpofftory,  be  furmfhed  he.felf, 
and  furnilh  all  who  are  under  the  fame  misfortune,  with 
the  mod  agreeable  manner  of  concealing  it  ;  ard  that  on  the 
other  fide,  every  one  who  has  any  beauty  in  face  or  fhape, 
may  alfio  be  fuarifhed  with  the  molt  agreeable  manner  of 
fh:\ving  it. 

Secondly,  That  whereas  fome  oFptrr  yonrfg  gentle- 
men who  travel,  give  us  great  reafbn  to  ftvfpecT:  that  they 
only  go  abroad  to  make  or  improve  a  fa  icy  for  drefe,  a 
project  of  this  nature  may  be  a  means  to  keep  them  at 
home,  which  is  in  HFec*i  the  keeping  of  fo  much  money  in 
the  kingdom.  And  perhaps  die  balance  of  failiion  in  Eu- 
rope, 
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tope-i  which  now  leans  upon  the  fide  of  France,  may  be 
fo  altered  for  the  future,  that  it  may  become  as  common 
with  Frenchmen  to  come  to  En 'J and  for  their  finifhing 
/broke  of  breeding,  as  it  has  been  for  English?ften  to  go  to 
France  for  it. 

Thirdly,  "Whereas  feveral  great  fcholars,  who  might 
have  been  otherwifc  ufeful  to  the  world,  have  fpent  their 
tinae  in  ftudying  to  d^fcribe  the  dreffesofthe  ancients  from 
dark  hints,  which  the,  are  fata  to  interpret  and  fupport 
with  much  learning;  it  will  from  henceforth  happen,  that 
they  iliall  be  freed  from  the  trouble,  and  the  world  from 
lifelefs  volumes.  This  proje#  will  be  a  rcgiitry,  to  which 
pofrerity  may  have  recour'e,  for  the  clearing  fuch  obfeure 
paifages  as  tend  that  way  in  authors  ;  and  therefore  we 
ihall  not  for  the  future  hibmit  ourfelves  to  the  learning  of 
etymology,  which  might  pcrfuade  the  age  to  come,  that 
the  farthinga]  was  worn  for  cheapness,  or  the  furbelow 
for  warmth. 

Fourthly,  "Whereas  they  who  are  oM  themfelves, 
have  often  a  way  of  railing  at  the  extravagance  of  youth, 
and  the  whole  age  in  which  theirchildren  live  ;  it  is  hoped 
that  this  ill  humour  will  be  much  fuppreffed,  when  we 
can  have  recourfe  to  the  fafhions  of  their  times,  produce 
them  in  our  vindication,  and  be  able  to  fnew  that  it  might 
haye  been  as  expeofive  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time  only  to 
Wafh  and  quill  a  ruif,  as  it  is  now  to  buy  cravats  or  neck- 
handkerchiefs. 

We  defirc  alfo  to  have  it  taken  noticeqf,  That  became 
we  would  (hew  a  particular  refptel  to  foreigneis,  which 
rtav  induce  them  to  perfecl  their  breeding  ',  ep  i  1  a  know- 
ledge which  is  very  proper  for  pretty  gentlemen,  \vc  have 
conceived  the  motto  for  the  houfe  in  the  learned  lan- 
guage* There  is  to  be  a  picture  over  the  door  with  a 
lookxng-glafs  and  a  drefling-chair  in  the  middle  of  it :  1 
on  one  fide  are  to  be  fecn,  above  one  another,  patch  boxes, 
pin-cufhions,  and  little  bottles :  on  the  other,  powder- 
bags,  puffs,  combs  and  brumes ;  beyond  thefe,  fwords 
with  fine  knots,  whole  points  are  hidden,  and  fans  al- 
moft  c'.ofed,  with  the  handles  downward,  are  to  Ifand  out 
interchangeably  from  the  fides,  till  they  meet  at  the  top, 
ar.d  form  a  femicircle  over  the  reft  of  the  figures  :  be- 
neath 
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neath  all,  the  writing  is  to  run  in    this    pretty  founding 
manner  : 

Adijle,  0  q-iotquot  f:mt,  Veneres,  Gratis,  Cupidities, 
En  vobis  adfunt  in  prompt  it 
Faces,  vinculo,  fpicula, 
Hinc  eligite,  fumite,  regit  e. 

All  ye  Venufes,  Graces,  and  Cupids,  attend  : 

See  prepar'd  to  your  hands 

Darts,  torches,  and  bands  : 
Your  weapons  here  chufe,  and  your  empire  extend, 

/ am,  SIR, 

Your  moJ}  humble  fefoant ,  A.  B. 

The   propofal  of  my  correfpondent  T  cannot  but  look 
upon  as  an  ingenious  method  of  placing  perfons  (whole 
parts  make  them  ambitious  to  exert  themfeives  in  frivo- 
lous things)  in  a  rank  by  themfeives       In  order  to   this, 
I  would  propofe  that  there  be  a  board  of  directors  of  the 
fafhionable  fociety  ;  and  bec.iufe  it  is  a  matter  of  too  much 
weight  for  a  private  man  to  determine  alone,  I  mould  be 
highly  obliged  to  my  correfpondents  if  they  would  give  in 
lids  of  perfons  qualified  for  this  trial.    If  the  chief  cofFee- 
houfes,  the  conventions  of  which  places  are  carried  on 
by  perfons,  each  of  whom  has  his  little  number  of  follow- 
ers and  admirers,  would   name   from  among  themfeives 
two  or  three  to  be  iaferted,  they  fnould  be  put  up  with 
great  fuithfulnefs.      Olc!  beaus  are  to  be  prefented  in  the 
firfl  place  ;   but  as  that  feci,   with  relation  to  drefs,   is  al- 
mofl  extinct,  it   will,   1    fear,  be  abfoltitely   ncceflary  to 
take  in  all  time  fervc-rs,  properly  fo  deemed;  that  rs.fnch 
as,  without  any  conviction  of  conference,  or  view  of  inte- 
reft,  change  with  the  world,  and  that  merely  from  a  ter- 
ror of  being  out  of  fafhion.      Such  alio,  who,  from  faci- 
lity of  temper,  and  too  much  obfequioufnefs,  are  vicious 
againft  their  will,  and  fellow  leaders  whom  they  do  not 
approve,  for  want  of  courage  to  go  their  own  'way,  are 
capable  perfons  for  this  fuperincendency.    Thofe  who  are 
loth  to  grow  old,  or  would  do  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
Vol.  VI r.  C  courfe 
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courfe  and  order  of  things,  out  of  fondnefs  to  be  in  fafhion, 
are  proper  candidates.  To  conclude,  tiiofc  who  are  in 
fafaion  without  apparent  merit,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have 
latent  qualities,  which  would  appear  in  a  pofl  of  direction; 
and  therefore  are  to  be  regarded  in  forming  thcie  lifts. 
Any  who  fliall  be  pleafed  according  to  thefe,  or  what  far- 
ther qualifications  may  ocu»r  to  himfelf,  to  fend  a  lilt,  is 
defired  to  do  it  within  fourteen  days  after  this  date. 

N.  B.  The  plate  of  the  phy ficinn  to  this  fociety,  accor- 
ding to  the  laji  mentioned  qualification,  is  already  enga- 
ged- T 
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Dare  jure  mar  it  is.  Hor. 

To  regulate  the  matrimonial  life. 

M,  .NY  are  the  epifllcs  I  every  day  receive  from  huf- 
bands,  who  complain  of  vanity,  pride,  but  above 
ail  ill-nature  in  their  wives.     I  cannot  tell  how  it  is,  but 
I  think  I  fee  in  all  their  letters  that  the  caufe  of  their  un- 
ofs  is  in  thenrfelves  ;   and  indeed  1  have  hardly  ever 
obfetved  the  married  condition  unhappy,  but  for  want  of 
rnent  or  temper  in  the  man,      The  truth  is,  we  gene- 
make  love  in  a  (Hie,   and  with  fentiments  very  unfit 
for  ordinary  life  :    they  are  half  theatrical ;   half  romantic. 
By  this  means  we  raife  cur  imaginations  to  what  is  not  to 
be  expected  in  human  life;  andbecaufe  v.e  did  not  before- 
|  and  "   ink  of  the  creature  we  were  enamoured  of,  as  fub- 
i,i  d  fhumour,  age,  Gcknefs,  impatience,  or  fullennefs, 
but  altogether  coniidcred  her  as  the  object  of  joy,  human 
ire  itfelf  is  often  imputed  to  her  as  her  paiticuhr  im- 
perfection or  defect, 

I  take  it  to  be  a  rule  proper  to  be  obfetved  in  all  oc- 
currences of  life,  but  more  especially  in  the  domeftic  or 
i    part   of  it,   to  prclerve  always  a  dilpohtion 
to  he  pi'.  ifed-     'I  his  cannot  be  fypported  but  by  conhder- 

•         •   in  their  right  light,    and  as  nature  has  fol 
them,  ar.d  not  as  our  own  fancies  and  appetites  would 

have 
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have  them.      Ke  then  who  took  a  young  lady  to  his  bed, 
with  no  u'.her  confideration  than  the  expectation  of  fcenes 
of  dalliance,  and  thought  of  her  (as  I  laid  before)  only 
as  {he  was  to  adminiihrr  to  the  gratification  ofdefire,  as 
that  delire  flags,  will,  without  her  fault,  think  her  charms 
and  her  merit  abated  :   from  hettce  mult  follow  indiffer- 
ence, diiliVe,  peevi'hnefs,  aad#age.      Hut  the  man  who 
brings  his  reafon  to  fapport  his  pailion,  and  beholds   what 
he  loves  as  liable  to  all  the  calamities  of  human   life  both 
in  body  auirnhd,  and  even  at  the  bed,  what  mull  bring 
uoon   him  new  cr.es  and  new  relations;    fueh   a  lover,   t 
&y,  will  form  himfeif  according/,  and  adapt  his  mind  to 
the  axv&i  of  hi;  circum  fences.      '1  his  latter  per&ri  wiH 
be  prepared  to  be  a  father,  a  friend,  an  advocate,  a  ilcw- 
ard  for  pea^k  yet  unborn,  and  has  proper  affections  rea- 
dy far  every  incident  in  the  marriage-  'date.      Such  a  mail 
can  hear  the  cries  of  children  with  pity  in'dead  of  anger  ; 
and  when  they  run  over  his  head,  he  is  not  difturbed  at 
their  noife,  bat  is  glad  of  their  mirth  and  health.       Tom 
Trujh  has  told  me,  that  he  thinks  it  doubles  his  attenti- 
on to  tilt  mail  intricate  affair  he  is  about,  to  hear  his  chil- 
dren, for  whom  all  his  cares  are  applied,  make  a  noife  in 
the  next  room:   on  the  other  fide,  i'/ill  Sparkijb  cannot 
put  on  his  periwig,  or  ad ju It   his  cravat   at  the  glafs,  for 
the  noife  of  thefe  damned  nurfes  and  {quailing  brats  ;   and 
then  ends  with  a  gallant  reflexion  upon  the   comforts  of 
matrimony,  runs  out  of  their  hearing,  and  drives  to  the  cho- 
colate -houfe, 

According  as  the  hufband  is  difpofed  in  himfeii,  e- 
very  circumfbmce  of  his  life  is  to  give  him  torment  or 
pleaiure.  When  theaffveiion  is  well  placed,  and  fuppor- 
ted  by  the  confiderations  of  duty,  honour  and  friendship, 
which  are  in  the  higheit  degree  engaged  in  this  alliance, 
there  can  nothing  arife  in  the  common  courfe  of  life,  or 
from  the  blows  or  favours  of  fortune,  in  which  a  man 
will  not  find  matters  of  lome  delight  unknown  to  a  lingle 
condition. 

He  who  fincerely  loves  his  wife  and  family,  and  ftu- 
dies  to  improve  that  affection  in  himfelf,  conceives  plea- 
fore  from  the  molt  indifferent  things  ;  while  the  married 
man,  who  has  not  bid  adieu  to  the  falhions  and  falle  gal- 
lantries of  the  town,  is  perplexed  with  every  thing  around 

C  2  him. 
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Jim.  In  both  there  cafes  men  cannot,  indeed,  mzlj  a 
fillief  figure,  than  in  repeating  fuch  pleafares  and  pains  to 
tlie  reft  of  the  work!;  but  I  fpeak  of  them  only,  as  they 
fit  upon  thofe  who  are  involved  in  them.  As'  I  vifit  all 
forts  of  people,  I  cannot  indeed  but  fmile,  when  the  good 
lady  tells  her  husband  what  extraordinary  things  the  child 
fpoke  fince  he  went  out.  No  longer  than  yederday  1  was 
prevailed  with  to  go  home  with  a  fond  husband  ;  and  his 
wife  told  him,  that  his  Con,  of  his  own  head,  when  the 
clock  m  the  parlour  flruck  two,  (aid,  Papa  would  come 
home  to  dinner  prefendy.  While  the  father  has  him  in  a 
rapture  in  his  arms,  and  is  drowning  him  with  kides,  the 
wife  tells  me  he  is  but  juft  four  years  old.  Then  they 
both  ftruggle  for  him,  and  bring  him  up  to  me,  and  re- 
peat his  obfervation  of  two  o'clock.  1  was  called  upon, 
by  looks  upon  the  child,  and  then  at  me,  to  fay  fomething; 
and  I  told  the  father,  that  this  remark  of  the  infant  of 
his  coming  home,  and  joining  the  time  with  it,  was  a  cer- 
tain indication  that  he  would  be  a  great  hiftorian  and  chro- 
nologer.  They  are  neither  of  them  fools,  yet  received 
my  compliment  with  great  uiknowledgmcnt  of  my  prefci- 
ence.  I  fared  very  well  at  dinner,  and  heard  many  other 
notable  fayings  of  their  heir,  which  would  have  given  ve- 
ry little  entertainment  to  one  left  turned  to  reflexion  than  I 
was;  but  it  was  a  pleafing  fpeculation  to  remark  on  the 
happinefs  of  a  life,  in  which  things  of  no  moment  giveoc- 
cafion  of  hope,  felf-fatisfaition  and  triumph.  On  the  other 
hand,  1  have  kno'wn  an  ill-natured  coxcomb,  who  has  hard- 
ly improved  in  any  thing  but  bulk,  for  want  of  this  difpo- 
fition,  filer  ce  the  whole  family,  as  a  fet  of  filly  women  and 
children,  for  recounting  filings  which  were  really  above  his 
own  capacity. 

U'hsn  1  fay  all  this,  I  cannot  deny  but  there  are  per- 
verfe  jades  that  fall  to  mens  lots,  with  whom  it  requires 
more  than  common  proficiency  iu  philosophy  to  be  able  to 
live.  When  thele  are  joined  to  men  of  warm  fpirits, 
without  temper  or  Laming,  they  are  frequently  corrected 
with  f  tripes;  bntone-of  our  famous  lav.it  is  is  of  opinion, 
that  this  ought  to  be  uied  fparingly :  as  I  remember,  thofe 
are  his  very  words ;  but  as  it  is  proper  to  draw  fome  fpi- 
ritual  ufe  out  of  all  afflictions,  I  fhould  rather  recommend 
to  thofe  who  are  thus  viGted  with  women  of  fpirit,  to 

form 
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form  themfelves  for  the  world  by  patience  at  home.     So- 
crates, who  is  by  all  accounts  the  undoubted  head  of  the 
feel:  of  the  hen-peck"  d.  own'd  and  acknowledged  that  he 
ow'd  great  part  of  his  virtue  to  the  exercife  which  his 
•ofeful°wife  conitantly  gave  it.     There  are  leveral  good'  in-^ 
ftructions  may  be  drawn  lrom  his  wife  anfwers  to  people  ol 
lefs  fortitude  than  himfelf  on  this  fubjecl.     A  friend,  with 
indignation,  alked  how  fo  good  a  man  could  live  with  fo 
violent  a  creature  ?   He  obferved  to  him,  That  they  tyka 
learn  to  keep  a  good  feat  on  ho>feback,  mount  the  leafi  ma- 
r.ao cable  they  can  get,  and  when  they  have  niaftercdihen:, 
they  are  fare  never  to  he  difcompofed  on  the  backt  ofjleeds 
lefs  reflive.     At  feveral  times,  to  different  perfons,  on  the 
fame  fubject,  lie  has  faid,  My  dear  friend,- you  arc  behol- 
den to   Xantippe   that  1 bear  fo  well  your  flying  out   in  a 
di/pute.     To  another,  My  hen  clacks  very  much,  bat  she 
brings  vie  chickens.      They  that  live  in  a  trading  ftreet 
are  not  diJfur/eJ  at  the  paj'age  of  carts.     I  would  have, 
if  poflible,  a  wife  man  be  contented  with  his  lot,  even  with 
a  lhrew  ;  for  tho'  he  cannot  make  her  better,  he  may,  you 
fee,  make  himfelf  better  by  her  means. 

But  ini'teadof  puifuing  my  deiignof  difplaying  conjugal 
love  in  its  natural  beauties  and  attractions,  I  am  got  into 
tales  to  the  difadvantage  of  that  Hate  of  lite.  1  mult  fay 
therefore,  that  1  am  verily  perfuaded,  that  whatever  is  de- 
lightful in  human  life,  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  greater  perfecti- 
on in  the  married,  than  in  the  (ingle  condition.  He  that  has 
this  paiTion  in  perfection,  in  occasions  of  joy  can  (ay  to  him- 
felf, befides  his  own  fatrsfaclion,  How  happy  'will  this  make 
w.y  ■■.<..  1  1 11  :"    Upon  occurrences   of  diitrefs  or 

danger,  can  comfort  himlelf,  Bui  all  thfs  w  ile  my  ivife 
and  chitdren  are  fife.  There  is  foniething  iu  it  that 
doubles  farisfacridn,  bfecatife  others  participate  them ;  and 
difpeis  afflictions,  becaufe  others  are  exempt  from  them. 
All  who  arc  married  without  this  rciifh  of  their  circum- 
ftanee,  are  in  either  a  talteitfs  indolence  and  negligence, 
which  is  hardly  to  be  attained,  or  eife  live  in  the  hourly  re- 
petition of  fharp  anfwers,  eager  upbraidings  and  diffracting 
reproaches  In  a  word,  the  married  Rate,  with  and  with- 
out the  affection  fuitab'e  to  it,  is  the  completed  image  of 
heaven  and  hell  we  are  capable  of  receiving  in  this  life. 

1 
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hefponfare  cupidinibus,  contemner e  honor es, 

Fortis,  &  in  Jeipfo  tctus  teres,  atqus  rotundas.      Hor. 

Who  j  proof '  againft  the  charms  of  vain  delight  : 

Whom  feeble  fortune flrives  in  vain  to  wound, 

So  clojely  gathered  in  a  perfect  round.  Creech. 

T-IE  other  day  looking  over  thofe  old  manufcripts, 
of  which  I  have  formerly  given  fome  account,  and 
v.hich  relate  to  the  character  of  the  mighty  Pharanioni 
of  France,  and  the  clofe  friendfhip  between  him  and  his 
friend  F.ucrate:  I  fdund  among  the  letters  which  had 
been  in  cultody  of  the  latter,  an  epiftle  from  a  country- 
gentleman  to  Pharamond.,  wherein  he  excufes  himfelf 
from  coming  to  court.  The  gentleman,  it  feems,  was 
contented  with  his  condition,  had  formerly  been  in  the 
king's  fervice  ;  but,  at  the  writing  the  following  letter, 
had,  from  leifure  and  reflexion,  quite  another  fenfe  of 
things  than  that  which  he  had  in  the  more  active  part  of 
his  life. 

Monjieur  Chezluy  to  P  bar  amend. 

Dread  Sir, 

I  Have  from  your  own  hand  (indofed  under  the 
cover  of  Mr  Evcrate  of  your  m  ljeity  s  bed  chamber) 
'  a  letter  which  invites  me  to  court.  I  underftand  this 
'  great  honour  to  be  done  me  out  of  refpecl  and  inclina* 
'  tion  to  me,  rather  than  regard  to  your  own  fervice  :  for 
'  which  reafon  I  beg  have  to  lay  before  your  majefly  my 
'  reafons  for  declining  to  depart  from  home ;  and  will  not 
'  doubt  but,  as  your  motive  in  defiring  my  attendance  was 
4  to  make  me  an  happier  man,  when  you  think  that  will 
'  not  be  effected  by  my  remove,  you  will  permit  me  to  flay 
'  where  I  am.  Thofe  who  hive  a.i  ambition  to  appear  in 
'  courts,  have  ever  an  opinion  that  their  perfons  or  their 
'  talents  are  particularly  formed  for  the  fervice  or  orna- 
'  ment  of  that  place  ;  cr  elfe  are  hurried  by  downright  de- 
•  fire  of  gain,  or  what  they  call  honour,   or   take   upon 

'  themfelvcs 
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'  themfclves  whatever  the  generofiy  of  their  matter  can 
'  oive  tbem  opportuniti  es  to  grafp  at.     But  your  goodnefs 

•  fhall  not  be  thus  impofed  upon  by  me  :  I  will  therefore 
«  confefs  to  you,  that  frequent  foHtude,  and  long  conver- 
'  fation  with  fuch  who  know  no  arts  which  poliih  life,  have 

•  made  me  the  plained  creature  in  your  dominions.  Thole 
'  lefs  capacities  of  moving  with  a  good  grace,  bearing  a 
'  readv  affability  to  ail  around  me,  and  acting  with  eafe  be- 
'  fore  many,  have  quite  left  me.  I  am  come  to  that,  with 
'  regard  to  my  peribn,  that  I  confide*  it  only  as  a  machine 
1  I  am  obliged  to  take  care  of,  in  order  to  enjoy  my  foul 
'  in  its  faculties  with  alacrity  ;  well  remembiing,  that  this 
'  habitation  of  clay  will  in  a  few  years  be  a  meaner  piece 
'  of  earth  than  any  utenfil  about  my  houfe.  When  this  is, 
'  as  it  really  is,  the  molt  frequent  reflexion  I  have,  you  will 
'  eafily  imagine  how  well  1  fhould  become  a  drawing-room  : 

•  add  to  this,  what  fhall  a  man  without  delires  do  about 
'  the  generous  Pkaramond  ?    Monfieur  Eucrate  has  hin- 

•  ted  to  me,  that  you  have  thoughts  of  diftinguifning  me 
'  with  titles  As  for  myfelf,  in  the  temper  of  my  prefent 
'  mindjappellations  of  honour  would  but  embarrafs  difcourfe, 
'  and  new  behaviour  towards  me  perplex  me  in  every  ha- 
'  bitude  of  life.  I  am  alfo  to  acknowledge  to  you,  that  my 
'  children,  of  whom  your  majeiry  condefcended  to  inquire, 
'  are  all  of  them  mean  both  in  their  perfons  and  genius. 
'  The  eftate  may  eldeit  fon  is  heir  to,  is  more  than  he  can 
'  enjoy  with  a  good  grace.  My  felf-love  will  not  carry  me 
'  fo  far,  as  to  impofe  upon  mankind  the  advancement  of  per- 

•  fons  (merely  for  their  being  related  to  me)  into  diftinc- 
'  tions,  who  ought  for  their  own  lakes,  as  well  as  that  of 
'  the  public,  to  affect  oblcurity.  I  wiih,  my  generous  prince, 
'  as  it  is  in  your  power  to  give  honours  and  offices,  it  were 
'  alfo  to  give  talents  fuitable  to  them:    were  it  fo,  the  no- 

•  ble  Pharamorid  would  reward  the  zeal  of  my  youth  with 
'  abilities  to  do  him  fervice  in  my  age. 

Tho  se  who  accept  of  favour  without  merit,  fupport 
'  themfclves  in  it  at  the  expence  of  your  majcity.  Give 
'  me  leave  to  tell  you,  Sir,  this  is  the  reafon  that  we  in 
'  the  country  hear  fo  often  repeated  the  word  preroga- 
1  five,     That  part  of  your  law  which  is  rcferyed  in  your- 

«felf 
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felf  for  the  readier  fen  ice  and  good  of  the  public,  flight 
men  are  eternally  buzzing  in  our  ears  to  cover  their  own 
follies  and  mifcarriages.  It  would  Le  an  addition  to  the 
high  favour  you  have  done  me,  if  you  would  let  Encrate 
fend  me  word  how  often,  and  in  what  cafes  you  allow  a 
conftableto  infill  upon  the  prerogative.  From  the  higheft 
to  the  loweft  officer  in  your  dominions,  fomething  of 
theirwvh  carriage  they  would  exempt  from  examination 
under  the  (belter  ot'the  word  prerogative.  I  would  fain, 
naoft  noble  Prt:r,ir;;<:J,  fee  one  of  your  officers  aflert 
your  prerogative  by  good  and  gracious  actions.  "When 
is  it  ufed  to  help  the  afflicted,  to  refcue  the  innocent,  to 
comfort  the  ftrangef?  Uncommon  methods,  apparently 
undertaken  to  attain  worthy  ends,  would  never  make 
power  invidious.  You  fee,  Sir,  I  talk  to  you  with  the 
freedom  your  noble  nature  approves  in  all  whom  you  ad- 
mit to  your  converiation. 

'  But,  to  return  to  your  majelty's  letter,  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, that  all  dillinclions  are  ufeful  to  men,  only  as  they 
are  to  act  in  public ;  and  it  would  be  a  romantic  madnefs 
for  a  man  to  be  a  lord  in  his  clofa.  Nothing  can  be  ho- 
nourable to  a  man  apart  from  the  world,  but  the  reflexion 
upon  worthy  actions  ;  and  he  that  places  honour  in  acon- 
fotoufoefs  of  well  doing,  will  have  but  little  reliih  for 
any  outward  homage  that  is  paid  him,  fince  what  gives 
him  fliftinction  to  himfelf,  cannot  come  within  the  ob- 
ftrvation  of  his  beholders  Thus  all  the  words  of  Lord- 
fliip,  Honour  and  Grace,  are  only  repetitions  to  a  man, 
that  the  king  has  ordered  him  to  be  called  fo ;  but  no 
evidences  that  there  is  any  thing  in  himfelf  that  would 
give  the  man  who  applies  to  hi m  thofe  ideas,  without  the 
creation  of  his  trial 

S  I  m  AVI'.,  molt  noble  Pkaramvnd,  all  honours  and  all 
titles  in  your  own  approbation  :  1  triumph  in  them  as  they 
are  your  gift,  I  refufe  them  as  they  are  to  give  me  the 
the  ob!j'.\  ation  of  ethers.  Indulge  me,  my  noble  mailer, 
in  this  chaftity  of  renown  ;  let  me  know  mylelf  in  the  fa- 
vour of  PhaitUho .':J;  and  look  down  u^on  the  applaufe 
'.of  die  people,     I  an:, 

In  all  duty  and  loyally) 

lour  majejlfs  ?nojl  obedient 

Jubjeil  and  fervant, 
Jean  Chezluy. 
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SIR, 

*  T  NEED  not  tell  with  what  difadvantages  men  of  low 

'  x  fortunes  and  great  modefty  come  into  the  world  ; 
'  what  wrong  mealures  their  diffidence  of  themielves,  and 
'  fear  of  offending,  often  obliges  them  to  take;  and  what 
'  a  pi;y  it  is  that  their  greateft  virtues  and  qualities,  that 
'  ihouid  fooneff  recommend  them,  are  the  main  obftacle 
'  in  the  way  of  their  preferment. 

'  This,  Sir,  is  my  cafe;  1  was  bred  at  a  ccuntry- 
'  fchool,  where  1  learned  Latin  and  Creek.    The  misfor- 

*  tunes  of  my  family  forced  me  up  to  town,  where  a  pro- 
1  feffion  of  the  politer  fort  has  protected  me  againft  infamy 
'  and  want.  I  am  now  clerk  to  a  lawier,  and  in  times  of 
1  vacancy  and  recefs  from  bufinefs,  have  made  myfelf  ma- 
1  Iter  of'  Italian  and  French ;  and  though  the  progrefs  I 
'  have  made  in  my  bufinefs  has  gained  me  reputation  e- 
'  nough  for  one  of  mv  (landing,  yet  my  mind  fuggefls  to 

*  me  every  day,  that  it  is  not  upon  that  foundation  I  am 
4  to  build  my  fortune. 

*  The  perfon  I  have  my  prefent  dependence  upon,  has 
'  it  in  his  nature,  as  well  as  in  his  power  to  advance  me,  by 
'  recommending  me  to  a  gentleman  that  is  going  beyond 

*  fea  in  a  publx  employment.      I  know  the   printing  this 
letter  would  point  me  out  to  thofe  I  want  confidence  to 

'  fpeak  to,  and  1  hope  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  refufe  ma- 
'  king  any  body  happy. 

September  o,  17  ij.  Tour's,  &c. 

T  M.  D. 
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Covipofitus  me  Jut  cum  Bit  ho  B  ace  hi  us  :   in  jus 
Acres  procurrent 

No  better  match* d  'with  Bithus,  Bacchiusy?/-0i'tf  •• 
To  Iwij  they  run,  an  J  wrangling  dearly  love. 

IT  is  fomething  pleafant  enough  to  confider  the  diffe- 
rent notions  which  different  perfons  have  of  the  fame 
thing.  If  men  of  low  condition  very  often  fct  a  value  on 
things,  which  are  not  prized  by  thefe  who  are  in  an  higher 

ft.it  ion 
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Ration  of  life,  there  are  man}/  things  thefe  cflccni  which 
are  of  no  value  among  perfoas  of  ati  inferior  rank.  Com- 
mon people  are,  in  particular,  very  much  aftonifhed  wlieo. 
they  hear  of  thofe  (olemn  contefts  and  debates  which  are 
made  among  the  great  upon  the  punctilios  of  a  public  ce- 
remony; and  wouder  to  hear  that  any  huGnefs  of  confe- 
rence fhpuld  be  retarded  by  thofe  little  circumfhmces, 
which  they  reprefent  t.>  tliemfelves  as  trilling  and  infigni- 
ficant.  I  am  might;!;/  pjeafe  1  with  a  porter's  decifion  in 
one  of  Mr;  Southerns  plays,  which  is  founded  upon  that 
iine  difixefs  of  a  virtuous  woman's  marrying  a  fecond  huf- 
banrf,  while  her  nVft  was  yet  living.  The  firft  husband, 
who  was  fuppoied  to  have  b  ad    returning  to  his 

houfe  after  a  long  abfenee,  raifes  a  noble  perplexity  for  the 
tragic  part  of  the  pi  ly .  In  the  mean  whih,  the  narfe  and 
the  porter  conferring  upon  the  difficulties  that  would  enfue 
m  ilich  a  cafe,  hone'!:  Sarvfi/gn  diinks  the  matter  may  be 

ly  decided,  and  folves  it  very  judicioully,  by  the  old 
provei b.  that  if  his  firft  mailer  be  (till  living,  The  man  muji 
ha.e  his  mar,:  again.  There  is  nothing  in  my  time  which 
has  fo  much  furprized  and  confounded'  the  gieateft  part 
ofmyhoneft  countrymen,  as  the  prefent  controverfy  be- 
tween Count  Rechtereu  and  Moniicnr  Mefnager,  which 
employs  the  wife  heads  offo  many  nations,  and  holds  the 
affairs  of  E:iope  in  fufpenie. 

Upon  my  going  into  a  cofTce-houfe  yeftcrday,  and  lend- 
ing an  ear  to  the  next  table,  which  was  encompafl'ed  with 
a  circle  or  inferior  politicians,  one  of  them,  after  having 
read  over  the  news  very  attentively,  broke  out  into  the 
following  remarks.  I  am  afraid,  fays  he,  tins  unhappy 
rupture  between  the  footmen  at  Uticcht  will  retard  the 
peace  of  Chriftendorn'.  I  wi'h  the  Tope  may  not  be  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  His  holinefs  has  a  very  good  hard  in  fomen- 
ting a  divilion,  as  the  poor  Sw/Ji  Ca:ions  have  lately  ex- 
perienced to  their  colt*  If  Monfieur  i\'h,it-d\ys-cail-hvn\ 
domellics  will  not  come  to  an  accommodation,!  do  not  know 
how  the  quarrel  can  be  be  ended  but  by  a  religious  war. 

Why  truly,  fays  a  Wiftacfe that  fit  by  him.  were  I  as 
the  king  t>f\FAan&t  I  would  (corn  to  take  part  with  the 
footmen  of  either  iide  :  here's  all  the  balinels  oi  Europe 
(lands  (HU.  becaufe  Moniieur  Mefnagef%  man  has  had 
his  hv.ad  broke.   If  Count  Rctlrmn  had  given  them  a  pot 

of 
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of  ale  after  it,  all  would  have  been  well,  without  any  of 
this  buftle  ;  but  they  fay  he  is  a  warm  man,  and  does  not 
care  to  be  made  mouths  at. 

Upon  this,  one,  that  had  held  his  tongue  hitherto, 
begad  to  exert  Himfelf ;  declaring,  that  he  was  very  well 
pleafed  the  plenipotentiaries  of  our  Chrifiian  princes  took 
this  matter  into  their  ferious  confide  ration ;  lor  that  lac- 
queys were  never  fo  faucy  and  pragmatical  as  they  arc 
now-a  days,  and  that  he  mould  be  glad  to  fee  them  taken 
down  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  if  it  might  be  dene  without 
prejudice  to  the  public  affairs. 

One  who  fat  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and  feemed 
to  be  in  the  intereds  of  the  French  king,  told  them,  that 
they  did  not  take  the  matter  right,  for  that  his  moft 
Chriftian  majefty  did  not  refent  this  matter  becaufc  it  was 
an  injury  done  to  Monfieur  Mcfrnniers  footmen  ;  for,  fays 
he,  what  are  Monfieur  Mcf>:age^%  footmen  to  him  ?  but 
becaufe  it  was  done  to  his  fubjecTs.  Now,  f  lys  he,  let  me 
tell  you,  it  would  look  very  odd  for  a  fubject  of  France 
to  have  a  bloody  nofe,  and  his  fovereign  not  to  take  notice 
of  it,  He  is  obliged  in  honour  to  defend  his  people  a- 
gainft  hofliiities  ;  and  if  the  Dutch  will  be  fo  infolent  to 
a  crowned  head,  as,  in  any  wife  to  cuif  or  kick  thole  who 
are  under  /•/'/  protection,  I  think  he  is  in  the  right  to  call 
them  to  an  account  for  it. 

This  diitinclion  fet  the  controverfy  upon  a  new  foot, 
and  feemed  to  be  very  well  approved  by  moft  that  heard 
it,  'till  a  little  warm  fellow,  uho  declared  himfelf  a  friend 
to  the  houfe  of  /lu/tria,  fell  moft  unmercifully  upon  his 
Gallic  majefty,  as  encouraging  his  fubjccls  to  make  mouths 
at  their  betters,  and  afterwards  fkreening  them  from  the 
punifhment  that  was  due  to  their  infolence.  To  which  he 
added,  that  the  French  nation  was  (o  addicted  to  grimace, 
that  if  there  was  not  a  flop  put  to  it  at  the  general  con- 
grefs,  there  would  be  no  walking  the  flrects  for  them  in 
a  time  of  peace,  efpecially  if  they  continued  matters  of  the 
Weft-India,  The  little  man  proceeded  with  a  great  deal 
of  warmth,  declaring,  that  if  the  allies  were  of  his  mind, 
he  would  oblige  the  French  king  to  burn  his  gallics,  and 
tolerate  the  Proteftant  religion  in  his  domhuons  before  he 
would  fheath  his  fword  He  concluded  with  calling  Mon- 
fieur Mefnager  an  infiguiiicant  prig.  The 
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The  difnute  was  now  growing  very  warm,  nnd  one  does 
not  know  where   it  would  have  ended,  had  not   a  young 
man  of  about  one  and  twenty,   who  ieems  to  have   bc:n 
brought  up  with 'an  eye  to  the  law,  taken  the  debate  into 
his  hand,   and  given  it  a?  bis  opinion,  that  neither  Count 
Rechteren  nor  Monfiour  Mejnqger  had  behaved  themfelves 
right  in  this  aiTair.    Count  R  chteren,  fays  he,  mould  have 
made  affidavit  that  his   fervents  had  been  affronted,  and 
then  Monfieiu"  Mefnager  would  have  done  him  juftice  by 
taking  awa-\  their  liveries  from  them,   or  fome  other   way 
that  he  might   have   thought  the  moil   proper;  for  let  me 
tell  you,  if  a  man  makes  a  mouth  at  me,  I  am  not  to  knock 
the  teeth  out  of  it  for  His  pains.  Then  again,  as  for  Mon- 
fieur  Mefnager,  upon  his  fervar.ts  being  beaten,  why,  he 
might  have  had  his  aclion  of  aflault  and  battery.     But  as 
the  cafe  now  Hands,    if  you  will  have  my  opinion,  1  think 
they  ought  to  bring  it  to  referees. 

I  hf.  ard   a  great  deal  more  of  this  conference,  but  I 
mull  confefs  with   litt!e  edification  ;  for  all  1   could  learn 
at  laid  from  thtfe  honed  gentlemen,  was,  that  the  matter 
in  debate  was  of  too  high  a  nature  for  fuch  heads  as  theirs,' 
or  mine,  to  comprehend.  O 
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Floriferis  ut  apes  in  Jaltibus  ovinia  libant. 

Lucr.  1.  3.  v.  1 1, 

J^s  from  the  facet  eft  fioivrs  the  laboring  bee 

Ext  rails  her  precious  fivccts.  Creech. 

WHEN  1  have  pubh'fhed  any  (ingle  paper  that  falls 
in  with  the  popular  tafte,  and  pleafes  more' that] 
ordinary,  it  always  brings  n  e  in  a  gr<  at  return  of  letters. 
My  Tuefday's  drfcourfe,  wherein  1  gave  feveral  admoni- 
tions to  the  fraternity  of  the  H en-peck'' d,  has  already  pro- 
duced me  very  many  coi  [pondents;  the  reafbn  I  can- 
not guefs  at.  unlefs  it  be  that  fiiCh  a  <]'<{<■<  uric  is  of  gene- 
ral ufe,  and  every  married  man's  n  ney.  An  honeft 
tradefman,  wl  o  dates  hic  letter  from  Cr,  apjide*  fends  mc 
thanks  in  the  name  of  a  club,  v.  ho,  he  telis  me,  meet 
as  often  as  their  wives  will  give  them  leave,  and  ilay  to- 
gether 
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gethcr  till  they  are  font  for  home.  He  informs  me,  that 
my  paper  has  adminiftred  great  conization  to  their  whole 
club,  and  defires  me,  to  give  fonis, further  account  of  So- 
crates, and  to  acquaint  them  in  whole  reigd  lie  lived,  whe- 
ther he  was  a  chi/.cn  or  a  courtier,  whether  he  buried 
Xantippc,  with  marly  other  particulars  :  lor  that  by  his 
Payings  he  appears  to  have  been  a  very  wife  man,  and  a 
good  Chriftian.  Another,  who  writes  himfelf  Benjamin 
Bamboo,  tells  me,  that  being  coupled  with  a  fhrcw,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  tame  her  by  fuch  lawful  means  as  thofe 
which  I  mentioned  in  my  lad  Tttefday\  paper,  and  that  in 
in  his  wrath  he  had  often  gone  further  than  Brafton  allows 
in  thofe  cafes  ;  but  that  for  the  future  he  was  rtlolved  to 
bear  it  like  a  man  of  temper  and  learning,  and  conlider  her 
only  as  one  who  lives  in  his  houfe  to  teach  him  philofophy, 
Tom  Dapperivit  fays,  that  he  agrees  with  me  in  that 
whole  drfcourfe,  excepting  only  the  lad  fentence,  where 
I  affirm  the  married  date  to  beeither  an  heaven  or  an  hell. 
7om  has  been  at  the  charge  cf  a  penny  upon  this  occaii- 
on,to  tell  rne;  that  by  his  cxpcvicr.ee  ir  is  neither  one  nor 
the  other,  but  rather  that  middle  kiad  of  date,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Purgatory. 

The  fair  fex  have  likevays  obliged  me  with  their  re- 
flexions upon  the  fame  difcourfe.  A  lady,  who  calls  her- 
ielf  Enter p:,  and  feems  a  woman  of  letters,  ades  me,  whe- 
ther I  am  for  edablifliing  the  Saiick  law  in  every  family, 
and  why  it  is  not  fit  that  a  woman  who  lias  difcretion  and 
learning  fhould  fit  at  the  .helm,  when  the  husband  is  weak 
and  illiterate  ?  Another,  of  quire  contrary  character,  fub- 
fcribes  herfelf  Xantippe,  and  tells  me,  that  (he  follows 
the  example  of  her  name-fake ;  for  being  married  to  a 
bookifh  man,  who  lias  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  (he  is 
forced  to  take  their  affairs  into  her  own  hands,  and  tofpi- 
rit  him  up  now  and  then,  that  he  may  not  grow  mudy,  and 
unfit  for  converfati '„n. 

After  this  abridgment  of  fome  letters  which  arc  come 
to  my  hands  upon  this  occafion,  i  fliallpublifli  one  of  them 
at  large. 


\3- 


iJxr,  Spectator, 
"\7"0  U  have  given  us  a  lively  picture  of  that  kind  of 

X     husband  who  comes  under  the  denomination  of 
Vol.  VII.  D  'tie 
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(  the  Hen-peck 'd  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  yGu  have 
'  ever  touched  upon  one  that  is  of  the  quite  different  cha- 
'  racier,  and  who,  in  feveral  places  of  England,  goes  by 
1  the  name  of  a  Cot-quean.  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
'  joined  for  life  with  one  of  this  character,  who  in  reality 
1  is  more  a  woman  than  I  am.  He  was  bred  up  under  the 
'  tuition  of  a  tender  mother,  till  fhe  had  made  him  as  good 
'  a  houfewife  as  herfelf.  He  could  preferve  apricots,  and 
'  make  gcllies,  before  he  had  been  two  years  out  of  the 
'  nnrfery.  He  was  never  fuffered  to  go  abroad,  for  fear 
'of catching  cold;  when  he  mould  have  been  hunting 
'  down  a  buck,  he  was  by  his  mother's  fide  learning  how 
'  to  feafon  it,  or  put  it  in  craft ;   and  was  making  paper- 

•  boats  with  his  fillers,  at  an  age  when  other  young  gen- 
'  tlemcn  are  crofling  the  feas,  or  traveling  into  foreign 
'  countries.  He  has  the  whiteft  hand  that  you  ever  law 
'  in  your  life,  and  raifes  pafle  better  than  any  woman  in 
'  England.  Thcfe  qualifications  make  him  a  fad  husband: 
'  he  is  perpetually  in  the  kitchen,  and  has  a  thoufand  fquab- 
'  bles  with  the  cook-maid.  He  is  better  acquainted  with 
'  the  milk-fcore,  than  his  Seward's  accounts.      1  fret  to 

•  death  when  I  hear  him  find  fault  with  a  dilh  that  is  not 

*  drefied  to  bis  liking,  and  inftrueting  his  friends  that  dine 

*  with  him  in  the  beft  pickle  for  a  walnut,  or  fauce  for  an 

<  haunch  of  venifon.    With  all  this,  he  is  a  very  goodna- 
tured  husband,  and  never  fell  out  with  me  in  his  life,  but 

'  once,  upon  the  over-roarting  of  a  difh  of  wild-fowl :  at 
■  the  fame  time  I  muit  own,  1  would  rather  he  was  a  man 
«  of  a  rough  temper,  that  would  treat  me  harfhly  fome- 
'  times,  than  of  fuch  an  effeminate  bury  nature  in  a  province 

<  that  does  not  belong  to  him.  Since  you  have  given  us 
«,  the  character  of  a  wife  who  wears  the  breeches,  pray  fey 
'  fbmething  of  a  husband  that  wears  the  petticoat.  Why 
«  il.ould  not  a  female  character  be  as  ridiculous  in  a  man, 
«  as  a  male  character  in  one  of  our  fej  ?  O 

I  av:,  &c. 
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No.  483,  Saturday,  September  13. 

Nee  Deus  interfit  nijt  dignus  vendice  nodus 
Incident  •  >  fior.  Ars  poet,  v.  191. 

JVever  pre  fume  to  make  a  God appear , 
But  for  a  b'tjir.efs  worthy  of  a  Uod» 

Roic'omr.u  a. 

7E  cannot  be-guiky  of  a;  greater  afl  of  ur,eJuritJ'lc- 
{  neisj  than  tj  iuteFpmc  ii*n  aifleiioas  which.  UdsJ 
our  neighbours,  as  p  m .li.<in;;.ti  &vtd.fti.fgw<eMs.  It  ag- 
gravates the  evil  to  him  who  iuffcrs,  when  he  looks  upjn 
himfelf  as  the  mark,  of  divine  vengeance,  and  abates  tiie 
ccrnpaiiion  of  thole  towards  him,  who  regard  him  in  lo 
dread hil  a  light.  This  humour  of  turning  every  misfor- 
tune into  a  judgment,  proceeds  from  wrong  notions  of  re- 
ligion, which,  in  its  own  nature,  produces  good- will  towards- 
men,  and  puts  the  mildelt  conltrucrion  upon  every  acci- 
dent that  befals  them.  In  this  cafe,  therefore,  it  is  not  re- 
ligion that  fours  a  man's  temper,  but  it  is  his  temper  that 
fours  his  religion :  people  of  gloomy  unchearful  imagiax» 
tions,  or  of  envious  malignant  tempers,  whatever  kind  of 
life  they  are  engaged  in,  will  dilcover  their  natural  tinc- 
ture of  mind  in  all  their  thoughts,  words,  and  addons. 
As  the  fined  wines  have  olten  the  tade  of  the  ioii,  fo  c- 
ven  the  moll:  religious  thoughts  often  draw-  fornething  that 
is  particular  from  the  con'iitunon  of  the  mind  in  winch 
they  arife.  When  folly  or  fuperitition  Urike  in  with  this 
natural  depravity  of  temper,  it  is  not  in  the  power,  eyerj 
of  religion  iifelf,  to  preferve  the  character  of  the  peribn 
who  is  pofielfed  with  it,  from  appearing  highly  abfurd  and 
ridiculous. 

An  old  maiden  gentlewoman,  whom  I  fhall  conceal 
under  the  name  of  isemejis,  is  the  greateft  difcoverer  of 
judgments  that  1  have  met  with.  6he  can  tell  you  what 
lin  it  was  that  fet  fuch  a  man's  houle  on  fire,  or  blew 
down  his  barns.  Talk  to  her  of  an  unfortunate  youug' 
lady  that  Jolt  her  beauty  by  the  Imall-pox,  Hie  fetches  a 
deep  ligh,  and  tells  you,  that  when  ihe  had  a  fine  face 
Hie  was  always  looking  on  it  in  her  glafs.     Tell  her  of  a 

^  2  pieci 
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piece  of  good-fortune  that  has  befallen  one  of  her  acquain- 
tance ;  and  fhe  wifhes  it  may  profper  with  her,  but  her 
mother  ufcd  one  of  her  nieces  ^•cry  ba-  baroofly.  Her  ofual 
remarks  turn  upon  people  who  had  great  eftates,  but  never 
enjoyed  them,  byreafon  offoraeflaw  in  their  own,  or  their 
father's  behaviour.  She  can  give  you  the  reafon  why  fuch 
a  one  died  childlefs ;  why  fuch  an  one  was  cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth ;  why  fuch  an  one  was  unhappy  in  her 
marriage  ;  why  one  broke  his  leg  on  fuch  a  particular  fpot 
of  ground ;  and  why  another  was  killed  with  a  back-fword, 
rather  than  with  any  other  kind  of  weapon.  She  has  a 
crime  for  every  misfortune  that  can  befal  any  of  her  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  when  ihe  hears  of  a  robbery  that  has  been 
made,  or  a  murder  that  has  been  committed,  enlarges  more 
on  the  guilt  of  the  fuffering  perfon,  than  on  that  of  the  thief 
or  afiaflin.  In  fhort,  fhe  is  fo  good  a  Chriftian,  that  what- 
ever happens  to  herfelf,  is  a  trial,  and  whatever  happens  to 
her  neighbours  is  a  judgment. 

The  very  description  of  this  folly,  in  ordinary  life,  is 
fufficient  to  expofe  it;  but  when  it  appears  in  a  pomp 
and  dignity  of  ftile,  it  is  very  apt  to  amufe  and  terrify 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  Herodotus  and  Plutarch  very 
often  apply  their  judgments  as  impertinently  as  the  old 
woman  1  have  before  mentioned,  though  their  manner  of 
relating  them  makes  the  folly  itfelf  appear  venerable.  In- 
deed, mod:  historians,  •:.%  well  Chriftian  as  Pagan,  have 
fallen  into  this  idle  fuperltition,  and  fpoken  of  ill  fuccefs, 
imforefeen  difu'ters,  and  terrible  events,  as  if  they  had 
been  let  into  the  fecrets  of  Providence,  and  made  ac- 
quainted with  that  private  conduft  by  which  the  world  is 
governed.  One  would  think  feveral  of  our  own  hiftori- 
;uis  in  particular  hud  many  revelations  of  this  kind  made 
to  them.  Our  old  En •■7/7/;  monks  fcldom  let  any  of  their 
kings  depart  in  peace,  who  had  endeavoured  to  dinvnilh 
the  power  or  wealth  of  which  the  ecclefialtics  were  in 
thole  times  polTelied.  William  the  conqueror 's  race  ge- 
nerally found  their  judgments  in  the  Neiu  ForcJly  where 
their  fathers  had  pulled  down  churches  and  monaUerics. 
in  fhort,  read  one  of  the  chronicles  written  by  an  author 
of  this  fratne  of  mind,  and  you  would  think  you  were 

reading 
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reading  an  hiftory  of  the  kings  of  lfraelzsA  Judah,  where 
the  hiftorians  were  actually  infpired,  and  where,  by  a  par- 
ticular fcheme  of  Providence,  the  kings  were  diftinguilh- 
ed  by  judgments  or  bleffings,  according  as  they  promoted 
idolatry  or  the  worfhip  of  the  true  God. 

I  cannot  but  look  upon  this  manner  of  judging  upon 
misfortunes,  not  only  to  be  very  uncharitable  in  regard  to 
the  perfons  whom  they  befal,  but  very  prefumptuous  in  re- 
gard to  him  who  is  fuppofed  to  inflict  them.  It  is  a  ftrong 
argument  for  a  ftate  of  retribution  hereafter,  that  in  this 
world  virtuous  perfons  are  very  often  unfortunate,  and  vi- 
cious perfons  profperous  ;  which  is  wholly  repugnant  to 
the  nature  of  a  being  who  appears  infinitely  wife  and  good 
in  all  his  works,  unlefs  we  may  fuppofe  that  fuch  a  pro- 
mifcuous  and  undifringuifhed  distribution  of  good  and  e- 
vil,  which  was  neceflary  for  carrying  on  the  deflgns  or 
Providence  in  this  life,  will  be  rectified  and  made  amends 
for  in  another.  We  are  not  therefore  to  expect  that  fire 
fhould  fall  from  heaven  in  the  ordinary  comfe  of  Provi- 
dence;  nor  when  we  fee  triumphant  guilt  or  deprefhd 
virtue  in  particular  perfons,  that  Omnipotence  will  make 
bare  its  holy  ami  in  the  defence  of  the  one,  or  pnnrthmc-nt 
of  the  other.  It  is  fufficient  that  there  is  a  day  let  apart 
for  the  hearing  and  requiting  of  both  according  to  their  re- 
fpective  merits. 

The  folly  of  afcribing  temporal  judgments  to  r-ny  par- 
ticular crimes',  may  appear  from  k\er:d  conhderations. 
I  ihall  only  mention  two  :  firit,  Thst,  generally  rp^akirrg, 
there  is  no  calamity  or  affliction,  which  is  flrppol'ed  fohave 
happened  as  a  judgment  to  a  vicious  man,  tthich  doe's  not 
fometiincs  happen  to  men  of  approved  religion  and  virtue. 
"When  Diagoras  the  arheiit  was  on  board  one  of  the  .;- 
thenian  (hips  there  arofe  a  very  violent  temped;  i 
which  the  mariners  told  him,  that  it  was  a  jufi  jtidg! 
upon  them  for  having  taken  fo  impious  a  man  en  board. 
Diagoras  begged  them  to  look  upon  the  reft  ot  the  fhips 
that  were  in  the  lame  dtftrefs,  and  asked  them  whethei  or 
no  Diagoras  was  on  board  every  veffel  in  the  fleet.  \\  e 
are  all  involved  in  the  fame  calamities,  and  fubject  to  thi 
fame  accidents  ;  and  when  we  fee  any  ore  ot  the  fpecies 
under  any  particular  ( ;  pre!  ion,  wc  fhould  la  >k  upon  it  as 

D  3  ariii 
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arifing  from  the  common  lot  of  human  nature,  rather  than 
from  the  guilt  of  the  perfon  who  fufTers. 

Another  confideration,  that  may  check  our  preemp- 
tion in  putting  fuch  a  conilruclion  upon  a  misfortune,  is 
this,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  know  what  arc  calami- 
ties and  what  are  blemngs.  How  many  accidents  have 
pa/Ted  for  misfortunes,  which  have  turned  to  the,  welfare 
and  profperity  of  the  perfons  in  whole  lot  they  have  fall- 
en ?  How  many  difappointments  have,  in  their  confe- 
quences  faved  a  man  from  ruin  ?  If  we  could  look  into 
the  effects  of  every  thing,  we  might  be  allowed  to  pro- 
nounce boldly  upon  blcifings  and  judgments ;  but  for  a 
man  to  give  his  opinion  of  what  he  fees  but  in  part,  and 
in  its  beginnings,  is  an  unjultiliable  piece  of  raflinefs  and 
folly.  I  lie  rtory  of  Biton  and  Cleobis,  which  was  in  great 
reputation  among  the  Heathens,  (for  we  fee  it  quoted  by 
ail  the  antient  authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  who  have 
written  upon  the  immortality  of  the  foul)  may  teacli  us  a 
caution  in  this  matter.  Thofe  two  brothers,  being  the  fons 
of  a  lady  who  was  piieftefs  to  Juno,  drew  their  mother's 
chariot  to  the  temple  at  the  time  of  a  great  folemnity,  the 
perfons  being  abfent  who  by  their  office  were  to  have 
drawn  her  chariot  on  that  occafion.  The  mother  was 
fo  tranfported  with  tins  inflance  of  filial  duty,  that  (lie 
petitioned  her  Goddefs  to  beftow  upon  them  the  greateifc 
gift  that  could  be  given  to  men  ;  upon  which  they  were 
both  caft  into  a  deep  fleep,  and  the  next  morning  found 
dead  in  the  temple.  This  was  fuch  an  event,  as  would 
have  been  conffruedinto  a  judgment,  had  it  happened  to  the 
two  brothers  after  an  act  of  difobedience,  and  would  doubt- 
lefs  have  been  reprefented  as  fuch  by  any  antient  hiftorian 


who  had  given  us  an  account  of  it. 


O 
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No.  484.       Monday  September   15. 

Ncque  cuiquam  tarn  fatim  claruni  tngenium  eft,  lit pojjit 
emcrgcre  ;  nifi  tilt  materia,  occaJii,Jautor  etiani  com- 
vundatorque  conttngat.  PJia.   Epifh 

No  mat: 's  abilities  are  fo  remarkably  ft rong,  as  not  to 
f  and  in  need  of  proper  opportunity ,  a  patron,  and  even 
the  praifcs  of  a  friend,  to  recommend  them  to  the  notice 
of  the  avor Id. 

Mr  Spectator, 

'  {\F  a.11  the  young  fellows  who  are  in  their  progrefs 
'  Ve_JJ  thro'  any  profefiion,  none  feem  to  have  fo  good 
'  a  title  to  the  protection  ot  the  men  ot  eminence  in  it,  as 
'  the  mode't  man;  not  fo  much  becaufc  his  modelty  is  a 
'  certain  indication  of  his  merit,  as  becaufe  'tis  a  certain 
'  obffade  to  the  producing  of  it.  Now,  as  of  all  pro- 
'  feffions  this  virtue  is  thought  to  be  more  particularly 
'  unncedfary  in  that  of  the  law  than  in  any  other,  I  fhall 
'  only  apply  myfelf  to  the  relief  of  fuch  who  follow  this 

*  profdlijn  with  this  difadvantage.  What  aggravates 
'  the  matter  is,  that  thofe  perions  who,  the  better  to  pre- 
'  pare  themfelves  for  this  ltudy,  hav.e  made  fome  pro- 
'  grefs  in  others,  have,  by  addicting  themfelves  to  let- 
'  ters,  increafed  their  natural  modeiiy,  and  confequently 
(  heightened  the  obffruction  to  this  fort  of  preferment  ; 
'  fo  that  every  one  of  thefe  may  emphatically  be  faid  to 
'  be  fuch  a  one  as  laboiireth  and  takcth  pains*  and  is  fill 
'  the  more  behind.  It  may  be  a  matter  worth  difcufling 
'  then,  why  that  which  made  a  youth   fo  amiable  to  the 

*  ancients,   lliould   make   him  appear  fo   ridiculous  to  the 

*  moderns  ?  And,  why,  in  our  days  there  mould  be  ne- 
'  gleet  and  even  oppremon  of  young  beginners,  inftead 
1  of  that  protection  which  was  the  pride  of  theirs  ?  In 
'  the  profellion  fpoken  of  'tis  obvious  to  every  one  whofe 
«  attendance  is  required  at  IVcjlmiyfer-hal'l,  with  what 
'  difficulty  a  youth  ot  any  modelty  has  been  permitted 
'  to  make  an   obfervation,   that  could  in  no  ways  detract. 

*  from  the  merit  of  his  elders,  and  is  absolutely  neceflary. 

for 
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'  for  the  advancing  his  own,  I  have  often  feen  one  of 
'  thefe  net  only  moleitedin  his  utterance  of  fomething  very 
4  pertinent,  but  even  plundered  of  his  quehHon,  and  by  a 
'  ftrong  ferjeant    fhoiddered  out  of  his  raok,  which  he  has 

*  recovered  with  much  difficulty  and  confufion.  Now  as 
'  great  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  this  profcilion  might  be  dif- 

*  patch 'd  by  one  that  perhaps 

Abeji  virtute  difcrti 
JMeJj'alx,  r.ecfcit  quantum  Canfsliits  Aulus  ; 

Kor.  Ars  poet.  v.  370-. 

-wants  Mejfalas  pow'rful  eloquence, 


And  is  lefs  read  than  deep  Caujelius  ;   Rofcommon. 

'  fo  I  can't  cenceive  the  injuftice  done  to  the  public,  if 

*  the  men  of  reputation  in  this  calling  wonld  introduce 
'  fuch  of  the  young  ones  into  bufinefs,  whofe  application 
'  to  this  fludy  will  let  them  into  the  fecrets  of  it,  as  much 
'  as  their  modefiy  will  hinder  them  from  the  practice  :  I 
'  fay,  it  would  be  laying  an  everlafhng  obligation  upon 

*  a  young  man,  to  be  introduced  at  firft  only  as  a  mtrte 
'  till  by  this  countenance,  and  a  refolution  to  fupport  the 
'  good  opinion  conceived  of  him  in  his  betters,  his  com- 
4  plexion  (hall  be  fo  well  fettled,  that  the  litigiov.s  cf  this 
'  ifland  may  be  fecure  of  his  obitreperous  aid.  If  I  might 
'  be  indulged  to  fpeak  in  the  fhle  of  a  lawier,  I  would  fay, 
'  That  any  one  about  thirty  years  of  age,  might  make  a 
'  common  motion  to  the  court  with  as  much  elegance  and 
'  propriety  as  the  mdft  aged  advocates  in  the  hall. 

*  I  Can't  advance  the  .merit  cf  modeity  by  any  airgrt- 

*  ment  of  my  cwn  fo  powerfully,  as  by  inquiring  into 
'  the  fen'timents  the  greatest  among  the  ancients  of  dif- 
4  frent  ages  entertained  upon  this  virtue.     If  we   go  back 

*  to  the  days   of  Solon  on,  we  fhall  rind  favour  a  neceiTary 

*  coniequence  to  a  fhame-fae'd  man.     Pliny,  the  greatew 

*  lawier  and  moft  elegant  writer  of  the  age  he  lived  in, 

*  in   fevcial  of  his  epilHes  is  very  foliiciunis    in  reccm- 

*  mending  to  trie  public  fome  young  men  of  his  own  pro- 
c  fefTion,  and  very  often  undertakes  to  become  an  aovor- 
*cate,upon  condition  that  lome  one  of  thefe  hkr favourites 

*  might  be  joined  with  him,  in  order  to  predtwie  the  me- 

rit 
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rit  of  fuch  whofe  modefty  otherwifc  would  have  fupref- 
fed  it.  It  may  feem  very  marvelous  to  a  fancy  modern, 
that  Mullum  /anguinis,  muituvi  vcrecundi  e,  multum 
fol licit  udinis  in  ore  ;  to  have  the  face  firft  full  of  blood, 
then  the  countenance  da/hediviih  medefy,  ami  then  the 
•whole  afpetl  as  of  one  dying  -with  fear,  <wben  a  man  be- 
gins to  fpeak;  mould  be  eiteemed  by  Pliny  the  neceifary 
qualifications  oi  a  fine  ipcaker.  Shakcfpear  alfo  has  ex- 
prefled  himfelf  in  the  lame  favourable  flrain  of  mo- 
defty,  when  he  fays, 

—In  the  madefy  of  fearful  duty 

1  read  as  much  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 


Oj fancy  and  audacious  eloquence. 

'  NowGnce  thefe  authors  have  profefled  themfelves  for 
'  the  modelt  man,  even  in  the  utmoft  confufions  of  fpeech 

*  and  countenance,  why  fhould  an  intrepid  utterance 
'  and  a  refohue  vociferation  thunder  fo  fuccefsfully  in  our 
'  courts  of  juflice?   And  why  fliould  that  confidence  of 

*  fpeech  and  behaviour,  which  feems  to  acknowledge  no 
'  fupcrior,  and  to  defy  all  contradiction,  prevail  over  that 
■  deference  and  refisjnation  with  which  the  modelt  man  im- 

*  plores  that  favourable  opinion  which  the  other  feems  to 
'  command  ? 

'  As  the  cafe  at  prefent  fronds,  the  belt  ccnfolation  that 
'  I  can  adminifter  to  thofe  who  cannot  get  into  that  flroke 
'  of  bufinefs  (as  the  phrafe  is)  which  they  deferve,  is  to 
'  reckon  every  particular  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  this 
'  lludy  as  a  real  increafe  of  their  fortune ;  and  fully  to  be- 
'  lieve,  that  one  day  this  imaginary  gain  will  certainly  be 
'  made  out  by  one  more  fubiiantial.  1  wiih  you  would  talk 
'  to  us  a  little  on  this  head,  you  would  oblige, 

6';?,  Tour  huiukle  fervant. 

The  author  of  this  leuer  is  certainly  a  man  of  good 
luife  ;  but  i  am  perhaps  particular  in  my  opinion  on  this 
occafion  ;  for  I  have  obterved,  that  under  the  notion  of 
modclly,  men  have  indulged  themfelves  in  a  ipiritlefs 
fheepifhnefs,  and  been  for  ever  loft  to  themfelves,  their 
families,  their  friends,  and  their  country.  When  a  man 
has  taken  care  to  pretend  to  nothing  but  what  lie  may 
julHy  aim  at,  and  can  execute  as  well  as  any  other,  with- 
out 
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out  injuftice  to  any  other  ;  it  is  ever  want  of  breeding  or 
courage  to  be  brow-beaten  or  elbowed  out  of  his  hoi  eft 
ambition.  I  have  faid  often,  mode  fly  muft  be  an  act  of 
the  will,  and  yet  it  always  implies  feif-deniaJ  :  for  if  a 
man  1  as  an  ardent  defire  to  do  what  is  laudable  for  him 
to  perform,  and.  from  an  unmanly  bafhfulnefs,  (brinks 
away,  and  lets  his  merit  languifh  in  (Hence,  he  ought  not 
to  be  angry  at  the  world  that  a  more  unfkilful  actor  fuc- 
ceeds  in  his  part;  becaufe  lie  has  not  confidence  to  come 
upon  the  flage  himfelf.  The  genefofity  my  correip 
dent  mentions  of  Pliny,  cannot  be  enough  applauded. 
1  o  cherim  the  ciawn  of  merit,  and  batten  its  maturity 
was  a  work  worthy  a  noble  Rowan  and  a  liberal  fcholar. 
That  concern  which  is  deienbed  in  the  letter  is  to  all  the 
world  the  greateft  charm  imaginable  ;  but  then  the  mo- 
deft  man  muft  proceed,  and  fhew  a  latent  refolution  in 
himftlf;  for  the  admiration  of  his  medefly  arifes  from  the 
manifeftarion  of  his  merit.  I  muft  confers  we  live  in  an 
age  wherein  a  few  empty  bluilerers  carry  away  the  praife 
of  fpeaking,  while  a  croud  of  fellows  over-ftock'd  with 
knowledge  are  run  down  by  them  :  I  fay  over-ftock'd,  be- 
caufe they  Certainly  are  fo  as  to  their  ferrice  of  mankind, 
if  from  their  very  ftorc  they  raife  to  themfelves  ideas  of 
refpect,  and  greatnefs  of  the  occalion,  and  1  know  not 
what,  to  difable  themfelves  from  explaining  their  thoughts. 
I  muft  confefs,  when  I  have  feen  Gbarki  t'rztn&air  rile  up 
with  a  commanding  ivicn,  and  torrent  of  hand;''. me  words, 
talk  a  mile  off  the  purpofe,  and  drive  down  twenty  balh- 
ful  boobies  of  ten  times  his  fenfe,  who  at  the  fame  time 
were  envying  his  impudence  and  defpifing  bis  ur.derftand- 
ing,  it  has  been  matter  of  great  mirth  to  me  ;  but  it  fcon 
ended  in  a  fecrct  lamentation,  that  the  fountains  of  every- 
thing praife- worthy  in  thefe  realms,  the  univerfities,  (honld 
be  fo  muddied  with  a  fah'e  fenfe  of  this  virtue,  as  ro  pro- 
duce men  capable  of  being  lb  abufed.  I  will  be  bold 
to  fay  that  it  is  a  ridiculous  education  which  does  not 
qualify  a  man  to  make  his  bell  appearance  before  the  great- 
eft  man  and  the  rineft  woman  to  whom  he  can  addrefs  him- 
felf. Were  this  judicicufly  corrected  in  the  nurferies  of 
learning,  pert  coxcombs  would  know  their  diftance  :  but 
we  muft  bear  with  this  falfe  modefty  in  our  young  nobi- 
lity 
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lity  and  gentry,   till  they   ceafe  at  Osfrd  and  Cambridge 
to  grow  dumb  in  the  ftudy  of  eloquence.  T 

No.  485.     Tuefday,  September   i<5. 

Nihil  tarn  fir mum  eft,  cut  periculum  r.011  fit,  etiam  ab  in- 
vaHdo*  Quint.  Curt.  1.  7.  c.  8. 

The  ftror.gejl  things  are  in  danger  even  from  the  iveakeft. 

I\Ir  Spectator, 

MY  Lord  Clarendon  has  obferved,  That  feiu  men 
have  done  more  harm  than  thofe  nvho  have  been 
thought  to  be  able  to  do  lea  ft ;  and  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  error,  than  to  believe  a  man  whom  ivefee  auali~ 
fied  nvilh  too  mean  parts  to  do  good,  to  be  therefore  in- 
capable of  doing  hurt.  There  is  a  [up ply  of  malice,  of 
pride,  of  induftry,  and  even  of  folly,  in  the  iveahe/7, 
ivhen  he  fets  his  heart  upon  it,  that  makes  aftrange 
prc^refs  in  mi '/chief.  What  may  feem  to  the  reader  the 
greateft  paradox  in  the  reflexion  of  the  hiitorian,  is,  I  fup- 
pofc,  that  folly,  which  is  generally  thought  incapable  of 
contriving  or  executing  any  defii'ii,  mould  be  10  formida- 
ble  to  thofe  whom  it  exerts  itlelr  to  mole'.t.  But  this 
will  appear  very  plain,  if  we  remember  that  Solomon  fays, 
It  is  J  port  to  a  fool  to  do  mi/chief;  and  that  he  might 
the  more  emphatically  exprefs  the  calamitous  circumftan- 
ces  of  him  who  falls  under  the  difpleafure  of  this  wanton 
perfon,  the  fame  author  adds  further,  That  a  ft  one  is 
heavy,  and  the  find  weighty,  but  a  fool's  wrath  is  hea- 
vier than  them  both.  It  is  impoflible  to  fupprefs  my  own 
illuftration  upon  this  matter,  wliich  is,  That  as  the  man 
offagacity  berths  himlelf  to  dillrefs  his  enemy  by  me- 
thods probable  and  reducible  to  reafon,  fo  the  iaine  rea- 
fon  will  fortify  his  enemy  to  elude  thfife  his  regular  ef- 
forts ;  but  your  fool  projects,  acts,  and  concludes,  with 
fuch  notable  inconfiitence,  that  no  regular  courfe  of 
thought  can  evade  or  counterplot  his  prodigious  ma- 
chinations- My  frontifpiece,  1  believe,  may  be  extend- 
ed to  imply,  that  feveral  of  our  misfortunes  arife  from 

'  things, 
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*  tilings,  as  well  as  perfons,  that  feem  of  very  little  con- 
'  fcquence.  Into  what  tragical  extravagancies  does  Shake- 
'  fptar  hurry  Otkello  upon  the  lofs  of  an  handkerchief 
'  only?  and  what  barbarities  does  Dtfdrvif.ua  funer  from 
'a  flight  inadvertency  in  regard  to  this  fatal  trille  I  if 
«  the  febtmes  of  all  the  entenrizing  fpirits  were  to  be 

*  carefully  examined,  fame  interveening  accident,  not  con- 
'  fidcrable  enough  to  occafion  any  debate  upon,  or  give 

*  them  any  apprehehfion  of  ill  confequence  from  it,  will 
'  be  found  to  be  the  occafion  of  their  ill  fuccefs,  rather 
'  than  any  error  in  points  of  moment  and  difficulty,  which 

*  naturally  engaged  their  matured  deliberations.  If  you 
'  go  to  the  levqe  of  anv  great  mar:,  you  will  obferve  him 

*  exceeding  gracious  to  fevcral  very  iniignificant   fellows  : 

*  and  this  upon  this  maxim,  That  the  neglect  of  any  per- 
'  fon  muft  arife  from  the  mean  opinion  you  have  of  his 

*  capacity  to  do  you  any  fervice  or  prejudice  ;  and  that 
c  this  calling  his  fuffieiency  in  quclHon,  mult  give  him  in- 
\  clination,  and  where  this  is,  there  never  wants  ftrcngth 
'  or  opportunity  to  annoy  you.     There  is  nobody  fo  weak 

*  of  invention,  that  can't  aggravate  or  make  fome  little, 
'  ftories  to  vilify  his  enemy  ;  and  there  are  very  few  but 
'  have  good  inclinations  to  hear  them,  and  'tis  infinite 
'  pleafuie  to  the  majority  of  mankind  to  level  a  perfbn 

*  fiiperior  to  his  neighbours,  Bciides  in  all  matter  of 
'  controverfy,  that  party  which  has  the  greateft  abilities 

*  labours  under  this  prejudice,  that  he  will  certainly  be 
'  fuppofed  upon  account  of  his  iibilities,  to  have  done  an 

*  injury  when   perhaps   he   has   received  one.      It   would 

*  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  jCrrokes  that  nations  and 
'particular  friends  have  fnffercd  from  perfons  very  con- 

*  temptible. 

'  I  thin  k  //iv.'M-   IV.  of  France,  fo  formidable  to  his 

*  neighbours,  could  no  more  be  fecurcd  again!!  the  relb- 

*  lute  villany  of  Raiiiac,  than  Viil'urs  duke  of  Bucking- 
'  ham  could  be  agaihft  that  of  Feltoti.  And  there  is  no 
4  incenfed  perfon  lo  deftitute,  but  can  provide  himfeli 
'  with  a  knife  or  a  piflol,  if  he  finds  ftomach  to  apply 

*  them.  1  hat  things  and  perfons  of  no  moment  fiiould 
'  give  fuch  powerful  revolutions  to  the  progrefs  ofthofc 

*  of  the  greateft,  feems  a  providential  dilpohtion  to  baffle 
'  and  abate  the  pride  of  human  fuffieiency ;  as  alfo  to  en- 

'  gage 


t 
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gage  the  humanity  and  benevolence  of  fiiperlors  to  all 
'  below  'em,  by  letting  them  into  this  fecret,  that  the 
*  ftronger  depends  upon  the  weaker. 

]  .ivt,  SIR, 

Ytur  very  kittnbtc  fervqril. 

Dear  Sir,  Tahpje%  Prfer-Bu'tldings. 

I  Received  a  letter  from  you  fomc  time  ago,  which  I 
fhould  have  aniwered  fooner,  had  you  informed  me 
in  yours  to  what  part  of  this  illand  1  might  have  direct- 
ed my  impertinence  ;  but  having  been  let  into  the  know- 
ledge of  that  matter,  this  handfome  excafe  is  no  longer 
ferviceable.  My  neighbour  preiiyman  {hall  be  the  fub- 
jedr.  of.this  fetter;  who  falling  in  with  the  Specta- 
tor's doctrine  concerning  the  month  of  May,  began 
from  that  feafon  to  dedicate  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  the 
fair  m  the  following  manner.  I  obferved  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  he  bought  him  a  new  night-gown, 
either  fide  to  be  worn  outwards,  both  equally  gorgeous 
and  attractive;  but  til!  the  end  of  the  month  I  did  not 
enter  fo  fully  into  the  knowledge  of  his  connivance,  as 
the  ufe  of  that  garment  has  fince  fuggelled  to  me.  Now 
you  muft  know  that  all  new  cloaths  raife  and  warm  the 
wearer's  imagination  into  a  conceit  of  his  being  a  much 
finer  gentleman  than  he  was  before,  baniihing  ail  fobrie- 
Xy  and  reflexion,  and  giving  him  up  to  gallantry  and  a- 
mour.  Inflamed  therefore  with  this  way  of  thinking,  and 
full  of  the  (pint  of  the  month  of  May,  did  this  merci- 
lefs  youth  refolve  upjn  the  bufinefs  of  captivating.  At 
firfthe  confined  himfelf  to  his  room  enly,  now  and  then 
appearing  at  bis  window  in  his  night-gown,  and  practif- 
ing  that  eafy  pofture  which  exprefies  the  very  top  and 
dignity  of  languifhment.  It  was  pleafant  to  fee  him  di- 
verfify  his  lovelinefs,  iometimes  obliging  the  pafTengers 
only  with  a  fide- face,  with  a  book  in  his  hand  ;  fome- 
times  being  fo  generous  as  to  expofe  the  whole  in  the 
fulnefsofits  beauty;  at  the  other  times,  by  a  judicious 
throwing  back  of  his  periwig,  he  would  throw  in  his 
ears.  You  know  he  is  that  fort  of  pcrfon  which  the  mob 
call  a  handfome  jolly  man  ;  which  appearance  cr.n't  mil's 
of  captives  in  this  part  of  the  town,  Being  embolden- 
Vol.  VII.  E  '  cd 
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'  ed  by  daily  fuccefs,  he  leaves  his  room  with  a  refoluti- 
'  on  to  extend  his  conqueds ;  and  f  have  apprehended 
'  him  in  his  night-gown  fruiting  in  all  parts  of  this  neigh- 
'  bourhood. 

'  This  I,  being  of  an  amorous  complexion,  faw  with 
c  indignation,  and  had  thoughts  of  pnrchafing  a  wig  in  thele 
'  parts  ;  into  which,  being  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the 
'  earth,  I  might  hare  thrown  a  very  liberal  mixture  of 
'  white  horfe-hair,  which  would  make  a  fairer  and  confe- 

*  quently  a  handfomer  appearance,  while  my  fitnation 
'  would  fecure  me  againft  any  difcoveries.  But  the  paflion 

*  to  the  handfome  gentleman  fecms  to  be  fo  fixed  to  that 
'  part  of  the    building,   that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult 

*  to  divert  it  to  mine ;  fo  that  I  am  refolvcd  to  ftand  bold- 
'  ly  to  the  complexion  of  my  own  eye- brow,  and  prepare 

*  me  an  immenfe  black  wig  of  the  fame  fort  of  irru<5hire 

*  with  that  of  my  rival.  Now,  though  by  tin's  I  (hall  not, 
'  perhaps,  lelTen  the  number  of  the  admirers  of  his  com- 
'  plexion,  I  fhall  have  a  fair  chance  to  divide  the  paffen- 

*  gers  by  the  irrefiirible  force  of  mine. 

'  I  expect  fudden  difpatches  from  you,  with  advice 
s  of  the  family  you  are  in  now,  how  to  deport  myfelf  up- 
'  on  this  fo  delicate  a  conjuncTure  ;  with  fofiie  comfort - 
1  able  refolutions  in  favour  of  the  handfome  black  man  a- 
'  gainfl  the  handfome  fair  one. 
J  aui,  S  I R, 

Your  viojl  kumbh  ftrvant* 

N.  B.  Ifeivho  writ  this,  is  a  black  man,  two  pair  of 
flairs  ;  the  gentleman  c/ivkom  he  writes,  is  fair,  and  one 
pair  of  fairs. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

Only  fay,  that  it  is  impofRble  for  me  to  fay  how  much' 
I  am 

Y:  urs, 

Robin  Shorter. 

Pi  S.   '  I  flifffl  thhik  it  a  little  hard,  if" you  do  not  t 
1  as  much  notice  of  this  epi    I  y  u  have  of  the  mgeni- 

4  ous  Mr  Start's.  1  am  nor  afraid  to  let  the  world  fee 
*  which  ;is'  the  deeper  man  two, 

A  D  V  E  R~ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Lander^  September  i  J. 

"WHEREAS  a  young  woman  on  horieback,  in  an  eque- 
ftrian  habit,  on  the  13th  inihmt  in  the  evening  met  the 
Spectator  within  a  mile  and  an  half  of  this  town,  and 
flying  in  the  face  of  juflice,  palled  orf  her  hat,  in  which 
there  was  a  feather,  with  the  mien  and  air  of  a  young  of- 
ficer; faying  at  the  fame  time.  Your  fervant  Mr.  Spec,  or 
words  to  that  pttrpole;  This  is  to  give  notice,  that  if  any 
perfon  can  diicover  the  name,  and  place  of  abode  of  the 
laid  sffeiiier,  lo  as  die  can  be  brought  to  juflice,  the  in* 
fonnant  (hall  have  al!  fitting  encouragement.  T 
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ifudire  eft  opera  pretrtim.  p>  rceaere  refte 

£>ji  7t;<schi:  tion  vulttt Hor.  fat.  2.  1.  1.  v.  *S. 

Imitated. 
jl'tl  jcu  ivh'j  think  the  city  ne'er  can  thrive, 
7 ;//'  ev'ry  cuckciJ-iuukir'sJlead  ativef  Pope . 

Attend 


Mr.  Splctator, 

THERE  are  very  many  of  my  acquaintance  follow- 
ers of  Sosratei,  with  more  particular  regard  to 
that  part  cf  his  pfailofcpby  which  we,  among  ourfelves, 
call  his  dome  It  ia  ;  under  which  denomination,  or  title, 
we  include  all  the  conjugal  joys  or  fufferings.  We  have 
indued  with  very  great  pleaiure,  obferved  the  honour 
you  do  the  whole  fraternity  of  the  hen-peck'd,  in  pla- 
cing that  illuftrious  man  at  our  head,  and  it  does  in  a  ve- 
ry great  meafure  battle  the  rallery  of  pert  rogues,  who- 
hive  no  advantage  above  us,  bur  in  that  they'are  lingle_ 
But  when,  you  look  about  into  the  croud  of  mankind, 
you  will  find  the  fair  fex.  reigns  with  greater  tyranny  o- 
ver  lovers  than  husbands.  You  (hall  hardly  meet  one 
in  a  thoufand  who  is  wholly  exempt  from  their  domini- 
on, and  thofe  that  are  id,  are  capable  of  no  tafte  of  life, 
and  breathe  and  walk  about  the  earth  as  infignificants . 

E  2  *  But 
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'  But  I  am  going  to  defire  your  further  favour  in  behalf  of 
*  our  harmlefs  brotherhood,  and  hope  you  will  fliew  in  a 
'  true  light  the  unmarried  hen-peek 'd,  as  well  as  you  have 
done  juftice  to  us,  who  fubmit  to  the  conduit  of  our 
wives.  ]  am  very  particularly  acquainted  with  one  who 
is  under  en;ire  fubrniffion  to  a  kind  girl,  as  he  calls  her, 
and  though  he  kr.ows  1  have  been  witnefs  both  to  the  ill 
ufage  he  has  received  from  her,  and  his  inability  to  refiffc 
her  tyranny,  he  (till  pretends  to  make  a  jclt  of  me  for  a 
little  more  than  ordinary  obfequioufnefs  to  my  fpoufe. 
No  longer  than  TurJ,/aj>  laft  he  took  me  with  him  to  vifit 
his  miftrefs  ;  and  he  having,  it  feems,  been  a  little  in  dif- 
grace  before,  thought  by  bringing  me  with  him  fhe  would 
confirain  herfelf,  and  infenlibly  fall  into  general  difcourfe 
with  him  ;  and  fo  he  might  break  the  ice,  and  fave  him- 
felf  all  the  ordinary  compunctions  and  mortifications  ihe 
ufei  to  make  him  fuffcr  before  (lie  would  be  reconciled 
after  any  a£t  of  rebellion  on  his  part.  When  we  came 
into  the  room,  we  were  received  with  the  utmoft  coJd- 
nefs;  and  when  he  prefented  me  as  Mr.  Such-a-one, 
his  very  good  friend,  fhe  juft  had  patience  to  fuffer  my 
filutation;  but  when  he  himfclf,  with  a  very  gay  air,  of- 
fered to  follow  mc,  fhe  gave  him  a  thundering  box  on 
the  ear,  called  him  a  pitiful  poor-fpirited  wretch,  how 
durft  he  ice  her  face  ?  *His  wig  and  hat  fell  on  different 
parts  of  the  floor.  She  feized  the  wig  too  foon  for  him 
to  recover  it.  and  kicking  it  down  ftairs,  threw  herfelf 
into  an  oppofitc  room,  pulling  the  doer  after  her  with  a 
force,  that  you  would  have  thought  the  hinges  would 
have  given  way.  We  went  down,  you  muff  think,  with 
no  very  good  countenances ;  and  as  we  fncaked  off,  and 
were  driving  home  together,  he  confeifed  to  mc,  that  her 
anger  war,  thus  highly  railed,  becaufe  he  did  not  think 
fit  to  fight  a  gentleman  who  laid,  She  was  what  fhe  was; 
but,  fays  he,  a  kind  letter  or  two,  or  fifty  pieces  will  put 
her  in  humour  again.  I  afked  him  why  he  did  not  part 
with  her;  he  anlwered,  he  Iosed  her  with  all  the  ten- 
deraefs  imaginable,  and  fhe  had  too  many  charms  to  be 
abandoned  for  a  little  quicknefs  of  fphit.  Thus  does 
this  illegitimate  hen-pecked  overlook  the  hufTy's  having 
no  regard  to  his  very  life  and  fame,  in  putting  him  upon 
an  infamous  difpute  about  her  reputation ;  yet  has  he  the 

confidence. 
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confidence  to  laugh  at  me,  becaufe  1  obey  my  poor 
dear  in  keeping  out  of  bairn's  way,  and  not  ftaying  too 
late  from  my  own  family,  to  pafs  through  the  hazards 
of  a  town  full  of  ranters  and  debauchees.  You  diat  are 
a  philofopher  mould  urge  in  our  behalf,  that  when  we 
bear  with  a  froward  woman,  our  patience  is  preferved,  in 
consideration  that  a  breach  with  her  might  be  a  difho- 
nour  to  children  who  are  defcended  from  us,  and  whole 
concern  makes  us  tolerate  a  thoufand  frailties,  for  fear 
they  ihould  redound  dilhonour  upon  the  innocent.  This 
and  the  like  citcumilances,  which  carry  with  them  the 
molt  valuable  regards  of  human  life,  may  be  mentioned 
for  our  long-faffering  ;  but  in  the  cafe  of  gallants,  they 
fwallow  ill  ufage  from  one  to  whom  they  have  no  obliga- 
tion, but  from  a  bafe  pafiion  which  it  is  mean  to  indulge, 
and  which  it  would  be  glorious  to  overcome. 

'  These  fort  of  fellows  are  very  numerous,  and  fome 
have  been  confpicuoufly  fuch,  without  flume  ;  nay  they 
have  carried  on  the  jeft  in  the  very  article  of  death,  and 
to  the  diminution  of  the  wealth  and  happinefs  of  their 
families,  in  bar  of  thofe  lionourabiy  near  to  diem,  have 
left  irainenfe  wealth  to  their  paramours  What  is  this 
but  being  a  cully  in  the  grave  !  fuse  this  is  being  hen- 
pecked v.irh  a  vengeafeGe  :  But  widiotit  dwelling  upon 
thefe  lets  frequent  lnllarices  of  eminent  cullyifm,  what  is 
there  i'o  common"  as  to  hear  a  fellow  curie  his  fate  that  he 
cannot  get  rid  ef  a  pafliofl  to  a  jilt,  and  quote  an  half 
line  out  of  a  rhifcelkny  poem  to  prove  his  weaknefs  is 
natural?  If  they  will  go  on  thus,  1  have  nothing  to  lay 
to  it:  but  then  let  "than  not  pretend  to  be  free  ail  this 
':,  and  laugh  at  us  poor  married  patients, 

'  I  have  known  one  wench  in  this  town  carry  an  handi- 
ly dominion  o»er  her  lovers  i'o  well,  that  the  has  at  the 
W  tone  been  kept  by  a  ft  a  captain  in  the  Straits,  a 
merchant  h  the  city,  and  a  country  gentleman  in  Hamp- 
//;  v,  and  lad  all  her  eontlpondences  managed  by  one 
ihe  kcjpt  for  her  own  ufes.  This  happy  man  (.Is  the 
phrafe  is)  ufed  to  write  letters  very  piunftuaily,  every 
p  '.':,  for  the  miiiicis  to  ti.aiieiibc.  lie  won!u  fit  in 
his  night-gown  and  flipped,  and  be  as  grave  giving  an 
accoanr;  osly  changpjg  names,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  thole  ic'ie  reports  they  had  heard  of  fuch  a  fcoundrcl 

£  3 
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'  as  one  of  the  other  lovers  was ;  and  liow  could  he  think 
'  flic  could  condefcend  fo  low,,  after  fuch  a  fine  gentle- 
'  man  as  each  of  them  ?  For  the  fame  epiltle  faid  the  fame 
'  thing  to  and  of  every  one  of  them.  And  fo  Mr.  Secre- 
4  tary  ani  his  lady  went  to  bed  with  great  order. 

'  To  be  fhort,  Mr. Spectator,  we  husbands  fhall  ne- 
'  ver  make  the  figure  we  ought  in  the  imaginations  of 
'  young  men  growing  up  in  the  world,  except  you  can 
'  bring  it  about  that  a  man  of  the  town  (hall  be  as  infa-- 
'  mous  a  character  as  a  woman  of  the  town.  But  of  all 
!  that  I  have  met  with  in  my  time,  commend  me  to  Betty 
'  Dual! :  She  is  the  wife  of  a  failor,  and  the  kept  miltrefs 

*  of  a  man  of  quality  ;  flic  dwells  with  the  latter  during 
'  the  fea-faring  of  the  former  The  husband  afks  no  que- 
4  itions,  fees  his  apartments  furnlhed  with  riches  not  his, 
"  when  he  conus  into  port ;   and  the  lover  is  as  joyful  as  a 

*  man  arrived  at  his  haven  when  the  other  puts  to  fca. 
'  Betty  is  the  molt  eminently  victorious  of  any  of  her  fex, 

*  and  ought  to  (land  recorded  the  only  woman  of  the  age 
'  in  which  ihc  lives,  who  has  pol'effed  at  the  fame  time  two 
'  abufedj  and  two  contents d  — — — — ■  T 
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— — Cmn  projlratii  f;pore 

Urget  membra  quiet ,  et  mens  fine  pondji  c  ludit.  Petr. 

While  fisep  opprcfes  the  iir'd limbs f  the  711'ind 
Plays  'without  weight,  and  'wantons  unconfnd. 

r~~§Ty  H  O'  there  are  many  authors,  who  have  written  on 
dreams,  they  have  generally  considered  them  only 
as  revelations  of  what  has  already  happened  in  diftant  parts 
of  the  world,  or  as  prefages  of  what  is  to  happen  in  fu- 
ture  periods  of  time. 

I  shall  conlider  this  fubjeel  in  another  light,  as  dreams 
may  give  us  fome  idea  of  the  great  excellency  of  an  human 
foul,  and  fome  intimation  of  its  independency  onmatter. 

In  the  firft  place,   our  dreams  are  great  inllances  of 
xh  Lt    activity  which  is  natural  to  the   human  foul,    and 
which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  deep  to  deaden  or  abate. 
When  the  nun  appears  tired  and  worn  out  with  the  la- 
bours 
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bours  of  the  day,  this  active  part  in  his  compoiition  is  dill 
bulicd  and  unwearied.  When  the  organs  of  fenfc  want 
their  due  repofe  and  neceffary  reparations,  and  the  body  is 
no  longer  able  to  keep  pace  with  that  fpirituai  fubflance  to 
which  it  is  united,  the  foul  exalts  herfeif  in  her  feveral  fa- 
culties, and  continues  in  action  till  her  partner  is  again  qua, 
litied  to  bear  her  company.  In  this  cafe  dreams  look  like 
the  relaxations  and  amuiements  of  the  foul  when  fhe  is 
dilincumbered  of  her  machine ,  her.  fports  and  recreations, 
when  ihe  has  laid  her  charge  afleep 

In  the  fecond  place  dreams  are  an  inftance  of  that  agi- 
lity and  perfection  which  is  natural  to  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  when  they  are  di.'ingaged  from  the  body.  The  foul 
is  clogged  and  retarded  in  her  operations,  when  Ihe  acts 
in  conjunction  with  a  companion  that  is  fo  heavy  and  un- 
wieldy in  its  motions.  Hut  in  dreams  ic  is  wonderful  to 
obferve  with  what  a  fprigbtlincfs  and  alacrity  fhe  exerts 
herfeif.  The  flow  of  lpeech  make  unpremeditated  ha- 
rangues, or  converle  readily  in  languages  that  they  are  but 
little  acquainted  with.  The  grave  abound  in  pleafantries, 
the  dul]  in  repartees  and  poiats  of  wit.  There  is  not  a 
more  pajnful  action  of  the  mind  than  invention  ;  yet  in 
djeams  it  works  with  that  cafe  and  activity  that  we  are  not 
>!<i  when  the  faculty  is  employed.  For  initance,  I  be- 
lie, j  every  one,  fonie  time  or  other,  dreams  that  he  is 
reading  papers,  books,  or  letters  ;  in  which  cafe  the  in- 
vention prompts  fo  readily,  that  the  mind  is  inipoied  up- 
on, and  miftakes  its  own  fuggeuio.iS  for  the  compofnions 
of  another. 

1  shall,  under  this  head,  quote  a  paflage  cut,  of  the 
Rtligio  IMedici,  in  which  the  ingenious  author  gives  an 
account  of  himfelf  in  his  dreaming  and  alio  his  waking 
thoughts.  ';  We  are  fomewhat  more  than  ourfelves  in 
our  fieeps,  and  the  flumber  of  the  body  feems  to  be 
but  the  waking  of  the  ioul.  It  is  the  ligation  of  fenfe, 
but  the  liberty  of  reafon ;  and  our  waking  conceptions 
do  not  match  the  fancies  of  our  fieeps.  At  my  nati- 
vity my  afcendent  was  the  watry'  fign  of  Scorpius : 
1  was  born  in  the  jlaiiuaiy  hour  of  Saturn,  and  I 
think  1  have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet  in  me.  1  am 
no  way  facetious,  nor  difpofed  for  the  mirth  and  galli- 
ardize  of  company ;  yet  in  one  dream  I  can  compofe  a 

"  whole 
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"  whole  comedy,  behold  die  addon,  apprehend  the  jeiis, 
"  and  laugh  myfelf  awake  at  the  conceits  thereof.  Were 
"  my  memory  as  faithful  as  my  reafon  is  then  fruitful,  I 
'•  would  never  fludy  but  in  my  dreams;  and  this  time  al- 
"  fo  would  I  choofe  for  my  devotions  ;  but  our  grofTer 
•'  memories  have  then  fo  little  hold  cf  our  abftradted  un- 
*'  dcrl  landings,  that  they  forget  the  ftory,  and  can  only 
*<  relate  to  our  awaka.cd  fouls  a  confided  and  broken  talc 

"  of  th  iv  t.'v.u-  has  pafil-d Thus  it  is  obferved,  that 

':  men  fomstimes  upon  the  hour  of  their  departure,  do 
"  fpe.i'c  and  reafon  above  themfelves  ;  for  then  the  foul 
;  beginning  to  be  freed  from  the  ligaments  of  the  body, 

begins  to  reafon  like  hcrfelf,  and  to  difcourfe  in  a  ltrain 

above  mortality. " 

We  may  likewife  obferve  in  the  third  place,  that  the 
pafHons  afffcl  the  mind  with  greater  (Ixength  when  we  are 
p,  than  when  we  are  awak&.  Jay  and  fbrrow  give 
us  more  vigorous  fenfations  of  pain  or  pleafure  at  this 
time,  than  at  afiy  other.  Devotion  likewife,  as  the  ex- 
cellent author  above  mentioned  has  hinted,  is  in  a  very 
particular  mariner  heightned  and  inflamed;  when  it  rifes 
in  the  foul  at  a  time  that  the  body  is  thus  laid  at  reft. 
Ev^ry  man's  experience  will  inform  him  in  this  matter, 
though  it  is  vciy  probable,  that  this  may  happen  dif- 
ferently in  different  conftitutions.  1  fhall  conclude  this 
head  wilh  the  two  following  problems,  which  1  lliall  leave 
to  the  io.'ution  of  my  reader.  Suppoiing  a  man  always 
l>appy  in  his  dreams,  and  miferablein  his  waking  thoughts, 
and  that  his  life  was  equally  divided  between  them,  whe- 
ther would  he  be  more  happy  or  nvferablc  ?  Were  a  man 
a  king  in  his  dreams,  and  a  beggar  awake,  and  dreamt 
as  confequ(.nrhi!y,  and  in  as  cosur.ued  imbro'-.en  fd -.ernes 
as  he  thinks  when  awake,  Whether  he  would  be  in  rea- 
lity a  king  or  a  beggar,  or  rather  whether  he  would  Hot 
Ik  both  ? 

There  is  another  circumfLmce,  which  raetbinks gives 
a?  a  very  high  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  feu!,  in  regard  to 
what  pad'es  in  dreams  :  I  mean  that  innumerable  rouhi- 
tfide  and  variety  of  ideas  which  then  a  rife  in  her.  W  e;c 
that  active  watchful  being  only  confeious  of  her  own  ex- 
igence at  fuch  a  time,  what  a  pr.mfil  folitude  would  her 
hours  of  fleep  be  ?    Were  the  foul  lenhb.'e  fif  hcv  being  a- 

lone 
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lone  in  her  fleeping  moments,  after  the  fame  manner  that 
Ihe  is  lenfible  of  it  while  awake,  the  time  would  hang  very 
heavy  on  her,  as  it  often  actually  does  when  fhe  dreams 
flic  is  in  fuch  folitude. 

Semperque  rel'mqui 


Sola  fibi,  feniper  tongam  incomitata  vidctur 

Ir:  i:am —  Virg.  /fcn.  4.  V.  4661 

She  fecms  alone 


To  wander  in  her  lleep  thro'  ways  unknown, 
Cuidlcfs  and  da:!;.  Drydcti. 

But  this  obfervation  1  only  make  by  the  way.  What 
1  would  here  remark,  is  that  wonderful  power  in  the  foul, 
of  producing  her  own  company  on  thefe  occafions.  She 
is  transported  into  ten  thousand  fcenes  of  her  own  raifing. 
She  is  herfeif  tlie  theatre,  the  actors,  and  the  beholder. 
This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  faying  which  I  am  infinitely 
pleafed  with,  and  which  Plutarch  afcribes  to  Heraclitus, 
"  That  all  men  whilft  they  are  awake  are  in  one  common 
"  world;  but  that  each  of  them,  when  he  is  afleep^  is  in 
"  a  world  of  his  own."  The  waking  man  i'  converfant 
in  the  world  of  nature  ;  when  he  deeps  he  retires  to  a  pri- 
vate world  that  is  particular  to  himfelf.  There  feems 
Something  in  this  confideration  that  intimates  to  us  a  natu- 
ral grandeur  and  perfection  in  the  foul,  which  is  rather  to 
be  admired  than  explained. 

I  must  not  omit  that  argument  for  the  excellency  of 
the  foul,  which  I  have  feen  quoted  out  of  Tcrtuliiati, 
namely,  its  power  of  divining  in  dreams.  That  feveral 
fuch  divinations  have  been  made,  none  can  queftion,  who 
believes  the  holy  writings,  or  who  has  but  the  leaft  de- 
gree of  a  common  historical  faith  ;  there  being  innume- 
rable inftances  of  this  nature  in  feveral  authors,  both  an- 
tient  and  modern,  facred  and  profane.  Whether  fuch. 
dark  prefages,  fach  vilions  of  the  night  proceed  from  any 
latent  power  in  the  foul,  during  this  her  (hue  of  abftrac- 
tion,  or  trom  any  communication  with  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, or  from  any  operation  of  fubordinate  fpirits,  has  been 
a  great  difputc  among  the  learned  ;  the  matter  of  fact  is, 
]  think,  incontqitiblc,  and  has  been  looked  upon  as  fuch  by 

the 
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the  grcateft  v/ri;  ts,  v  ho  ha.e  been  never  fufpected  either 
cf  fuperftition  or  cithuhafm. 

I  no  not  hippofe,  that  the  foul  in  thefc  inffances  is 
intirely  loofe  and  unfettered  from  the  body  ;  it  is  fuffici- 
ent,  if  fhe  is  not  fo  far  funk,  and  immerfed  in  matter,  nor 
intaogled  and  perplexed  in  her  operations,  with  fuch  moti- 
ons of  blood  and  fpirits,  as  when  (he  actuates  the  ma- 
chine in  its  waking  hours.  The  corporeal  union  is  flack- 
ned  enough  to  give  the  mind  more  play.  The  foul  feems 
gathered  within  herfelf,  and  recovers  that  fpring  which 
is  broke  and  weakned,  when  fhe  operates  more  in  conceit 
with  the  body. 

The  (peculations  I  hive  here  made,  if  they  are  net  ar- 
guments, -"-hey  are  at  Lead  ttrong  intimations,  not  only  of 
the  exc.:!l;r.cy  of  an  human  foul,  b.it  of  its  independence 
en  the  body  :  and  if  they  do  not  prove,. do  at  leait  confirm 
ilnfe  two  great  points,  which  arc  eftabMttd  by  many  o« 
t!i;r  reafo.is  thai  are  altogether  unanswerable-  .  O 
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Qiianii  evipt.e  ?  parte*      £hiar.U  ergo?  cflo  sjpbus. 
Ehtui 

Her.  fat.  3.  1.  2.  v.  165. 

V/hut  doth  it  etfi?   Not  much,  ufftn  my  ivsrcJ. 
.   Jiojj   mucby  pray?    Wbfa   two-pence.     Tiuo  pence! 
0  Lord !  Creech. 

TT-  F£  N  D,  by  fevenl  letters  which  I  receive  daily,  that 
jj_  many  of  my  readers  would  be  better  pleafed  to  pay 
three  half-pence  for  my  paper,  than  two-pence.  The  in- 
genious T.  IV.  ttlis  me,  that  1  have  deprived  him  of  the 
belt  part  of  his  breakfafr,  for  that  fincc  the  rife  of  my  pa- 
per, he  is  forced  every  morning  to  drink  his  difh  of  cof- 
fee by  itfelf,  without  the  addition  of  the  Spe clator,  that 
11  fed  to  be  better  than  lace  to  is.  Eugenius  informs  me 
very  obligingly,  that  he  never  thought  he  mould  have  dif- 
hked  any  paffage  io  my  paper,  but  that  of  late  there  have 

been. 
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been  two  word?  in  every  one  of  them,  which  he  couici 
heartily  wiih  left  out,  viz.  Price  tvjo-pence.  I  have  . 
letter  from  a  fope-boiler,  who  condoles  with  me  very  af- 
fectionately, upon  the  neceffity  we  both  lie  under  of  fet- 
ng  an  higher  price  on  our  commodities,  fince  the  Lite  tax 
has  been  laid  upon  them,  and  defiring  me  when  I  write 
r.ext  on  that  fubject,  to  fpeak  a  word  or  two  upon  the 
prefent  duties  on  caflle  fope.  Bui  there  is  none  of  thefe 
my  correipondents,  who  writes  with  a  greater  turn  of 
good  fenfe  and  elegance  of  expreifion,  than  the  generous 
Philereedets  who  adviles  me  to  value  every  Spectator  at 
fix  pence,  and  promises  that  he  himfelf  will  engage  for 
above  a  hundred  of  his  acquaintance,  who  ihall  take  it  in 
at  that  price. 

Letters  from  the  female  world  are  like-ways  come 
to  me,  in  great  quantities,  upon  the  fame  occafion  ;  and 
as  I  naturally  bear  a  great  deference  to  this  part  of.  our 
fpecies,  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  thofe  who  approve  my 
conduct  ai  this  particular,  are  much  more  numerous  than 
thofe  who  condemn  it.  A  large  family  of  daughters  have 
drawn  me  up  a  veryhandfome  remonttrance,  in  which  they 
fet  forth  that  their  father  having  refilled  to  take  in  the 
Spectator,  fince  the  additional  price  was  fet  upon  it,  they 
offered  him  unanimoufly  to  bate  him  the  ait'tcle  of  bread 
and  butter  in  the  tea-table  account,  provided  the  Specta- 
tor might  be  ferved  up  to  them  every  morning  as  ufual. 
Upon  this,  the  old  gentleman,  being  pleafed,  its  feems, 
"with  their  defire  of  improving  therafelves,  has  granted 
them  the  continuance  both  of  the  bpeSc  ,t:r  and  their 
bread  and  butter;  having  given  particular  o:.:.  ?,  that 
the  tea  table  {hall  be  fet  forth  every  morning  with  its  c.i- 
ftomary  bill  of  fare,  and  without  any  maooe-r-df  defalcati- 
on. I  thought  rnyfelf  obliged  to  mention  this  particular, 
as  it  does  honour  to  this  worthy  gentleman  ;  aid  if  the 
young  lady  Ltetitio,  who  fent  me  this  account,  will  ac- 
quaint me  with  his  name,  i  wiil  infert  it  at  length  in  one 
of  my  papers,  if  he  ochres  it. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  find  put  any  expedient  that 
might  alleviate  the  expgnce  which  this  my  paper  brings 
to  any  of  my  readers;  and  in  order  to  ii  pnuft  propofe 
two  points  to  their  consideration.  Fir.'!,  that  if  they  re- 
trench any  the  fmaljeft  particular  in  rir.-ir  ordinary  ex- 

penc^ 
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pence,  it  will  eafily  rnalce  up  the  half-penny  a-d.iy,  which 
we  have  now  under  confideration.  Let  a  lady  facriiicc  but 
a  fingle  ribbon  to  her  morning  ftudKe's,  and  it  will  be  fuffi- 
cient:  let  a  family  hum  but  a  candle  a-night  lefs  than  their 
uftial  number,  a^d  they  lv.av  take  in  the  Speclator  without 
detriment  to  their  private  affairs. 

In  the  next  place)  if  my  readers  will  not  go  to  the  price 
■of  buying  my  papers  by  retail,  let  them  have  patience, 
and  they  may  buy  them  in  the  lump,  without  the  burden 
of  a  tax  upon  thorn.  My  fp  -dilations,  when  they  are 
fold  fingle  like  cherries  upon  the  (lick,  are  delights  for 
the  rich  and  wealthy;  after  ioir.c  time  they  come  to  mar- 
ket in  greater  quantities,  and  arc  every  ordinary  man's 
money.  The  truth  of  it  is,  they  have  a  certain  flavour 
at  their  fiiir  appearance,  from  feveral  accidental  circum- 
ftanccs  of  time,  place  and  pcrfen,  which  they  may  lofe  if 
they  are  not  taken  early;  but  in  this  cafe  every  reader  is 
to  confider.  whether  it  is  not  better  for  him  to  be  half  a 
year  behind  hand  with  the  fafiiionable  and  polite  part  of 
the  world,  than  to  flrain  himfelf  beyond  his  circumftan- 
ces.  My  bookfellcr  has  now  about  ten  thoufhnd  of  the 
third  and  fourth  volumes,  which  he  has  ready  to  publifh, 
having  already  difpofed  of  as  large  an  edition  both  of  the 
firft  and  fecond  volumes.  As  he  is  a  pcrfon  whole  head  is 
very  well  turned  for  his  bufinefs,  he  thinks  th  ey  would  be 
a  very  proper  prefent  to  be  made  to  perfons  at  chriftenings, 
marriages,  vifiting-days,  and  the  like  joyful  folemnities, 
as  feveral  other  books  that  are  frequently  given  at  fune- 
rals. He  has  printed  them  in  fuch  a  little  portable  vo- 
lume, that  many  of  them  may  be  ranged  together  upon  a 
fingle  plate  ;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  a  falver  of  S^eijators 
would  be  as  acceptable  an  entertainment  to  the  ladies,  as  a 
falver  of  fweetmeats. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  epigram  lately 
fent  to  the  writer  of  the  Speilator,  after  having  returned 
my  thanks  to  the  ingenious  author  or  it. 

S  I  R, 

'  T  TAVI  NG  heard  the  following  epigram  very  much 
■   XjL  commended,   I  wonder  that  it  has  not  yet  had  a 

*  place  in  any  of  your  papers  ;    I  think  the  fuffrage  ot  our 

*  poet  laureat  mould  not  be  overlooked,  which  fhews  the 

*  opinion 
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'  opinion  he  entertains  of  your  paper,  whether  the  notion 
'  he  proceeds  upon  be  true  or  ralfc.  I  mike  bold  to  con- 
-  vey  it  to  you,  not  knowing  if  it  lias  yet  come  to  your 


hands. 


On  the  SPECTATO  R. 
By  Mr.   TATE. 
-Aliufme  ct  idem 


O 


Nafceris Her.  Car  v.;  S.vc*  v.  10, 

You  rift  another  and  the  fame. 

WHEN  firft  the  Tatter  to  a  mute  was  turn'd, 
Great  Britain  for  her  cenfor's  flence  mourn'd; 
Robb'd  of  his  fprightly  beams,  me  wept  the  night, 
'Till  the  Spectator  rofe,  and  blaz'd  as  bright. 
So  the  firfl:  man  the  fun's  firft  letting  view'd, 
And  figh'd,  till  circling  day  his  joys  renew'd  ; 
Yet  doubtful  how  that  fecond  fun  to  name, 
"Whether  a  bright  fucceflbr,  or  the  fame. 
So  we  :  but  now  from  this  fufpence  are  freed, 
Since  all  agree,  who  both  with  judgment  read, 
'Tis  the  fame  fun,  and  does  himfelf  fucceed. 
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Ba$vffiHTat>  ftsyot  Sivo'/Q.z.ixv'io.  Horn. 

The  mighty  force  of  oce  aft's  troubled  food. 

SIR, 

UPON  reading  your  effay  concerning  the  pleafures  of 
the  imagination,  I  find  among  the  three  fources  of 
thole  pleafures  which  you  have  difcovered,  xhttgreatnefe 
is  one.  I'his  has  fuggefted  to  me  the  reafon  why,  of  all 
objects  that  I  have  ever  feen,  there  is  none  which  affecls 
my  imagination  fo  much  as  the  fea  or  ocean.  I  can- 
not fee  the  hearings  of  this  prodigious  bulk  of  waters,  e-  ' 
Vol.  VII.  F  ven. 
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ven  in  acalm  without  a  very  plea&Sg  aftomlhment  :  but 
when  it  is  worked  up  in  a  tempeft,  To  that  the  horizon  on 
every  fide  is  nothing  but  foaming  billows  and  floating  moun- 
tains, it  is  impolTibl'e  to  defcribe  the  agreeable  horror  that 
riles  from  ft, eh  a  profpect.     A  troubled  ocean,  to  a  man 
v  ho  fails  upon  it,  is,  I  think  the  biggeft  object  that  lie  can 
fee  in  motion,  and  confequentjjj  gives  his  imagination  one 
of  the  higheft  kinds  of  pleafure  that  can  arife  from  great- 
nefs.     I  mud  confefs.it  is  impoflible  for  mc  to  furvey  this 
wprld  of  fluid  matter,  without  thinking  on  the  hand  that 
firft  poured  it  out,  and  made  a  proper  channel  for  its  recep- 
tion.    Such  an  object  naturally  raifes  in  my  thoughts  the 
idea  of  an  Almighty  Being,  and  convinces  me  of  his  exig- 
ence as  much  as  a  metaphyseal  demonftration.    The  ima- 
gination prompts  the  undei (landing,  and,  by  the  greatnefe 
of  the  fenfible  object,  produces  in   it  the  idea  of  a  Being 
who  is  neither  circumfcribed  by  time  nor  fpace. 

As  I  have  made  feveral  voyages  upon  the  fea,  1  have  of- 
ten been  toded  in  ftorms,  and  on  that  occalion  have  fre- 
quently reflected  on  the  defcriptions  of  them  in  antient  po- 
ets,    I  remember  Longir.us  highly  recoiVimends  one  in 
Hot'ier,  becaufe  the  poet  has  not  amufed  himfelf  with  little 
fancies  upon  the  occafion,  as  authors  of  an  inferior  geni- 
us, whom  he  mentions,  had  done,  but  becaufe  lie  has  ga- 
thered together  thoie  circun  fiances  which  are  the  mod  apt 
to  terrify  the  imagination,  and  which  really  happen  in  the 
raging  of  a  tempefl.    It  is  for  the  fame  feafon,  that  1  pre- 
fer the  following  defcription  of  a  fhip  in  a  (torni,  which 
the  Pfalmift  has  made,  before  any  other  I  have  ever  met 
with.      They  that  go  down  to  the  fea  in  slips    that  do  bit* 
finefs  in  gTeaJ  waters:   then  fee  the  •-■  :■:'■;  tj  the  Lord, 
and  his  wonders  in  the  deep-     lor  he  com war.de th  and 
raij 
cf: 

the  depths,  their  feu. 

reel  tp  and  fro,  andfiagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and  an 
at  their  wits  em!.  Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their 
'trouble,  :<rd  he  bringeth  them  out  of  their  diflreffes.  He 
viaketb  the  form  a  calm,  fo  that  the  ixidva  thereof  arc 
/till.  The/i  they  ate::!./.!,  becaufe  they  be  quiet,  Jo  he 
;-   •reth  th'.in  u?.!:  <thtii  dc/i,     1        -.'■. 

By 


; 
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By  the  way,  how  much  mqre  comfortable  as  well  as  ra- 
tional, is  the  iy.  tern  of  the  Piaimiit,  than  the  Pagan  fcheme 
in  Virgil,  and  other  poets,  where  one  deity  is  reprefented 
as  railing  a  ftortn,  and  another  as  laying  it  i  Were  we  on- 
ly to  conlider  the  fubliroe  in  this  piece  of  poetry,  what  can 
be  nobler  than  the  idea  it  gives  us  of  the  Supreme  Being 
thus  railing  a  tumult  among  the  elements,  and  recovering 
them  out  of  their  confuiion,  thus  troubling  and  becalming 


nature  : 


Great  painters  do  not  only  give  us  Iindfkips  of  gar- 
dens, groves,  and  meadows,  but  very  often  employ  their 
pencils  upon  fea-pieccs :  I  could  wiih  you  would  follow 
their  example,  if  this  fmall  fketch  may  deferve  a  place 
among  your  works,  1  fliall  accompany  it  with  a  divine  ode, 
made  by  a  gentleman  upon  the  conclufion  of  his  travels. 

I. 

HOW  are  thy  fervants  bled,  O  Lord! 
How  fine  is  their  defence  ! 
Eternal  YViklomis  their  guide, 

Their  help,  Omnipotence.  v 

,  II. 
In  foreign  realms  and  lands  remote, 

Supported  by  thy  care. 
Thro' burning  climes  I  pafs'd  unhurt, 
And  breath  'd  in  tainted  air. 
III. 
Thy  mercy  fweeten'd  every  foil, 

Made  every  region  pleafe  : 
The  hoary  ,'1 1  puis   hills  it  warm'd, 
And  fmooth'd  the  Tyrrhene  feas. 
IV. 
Think,  O  my  foul,  devoutly  think, 

How  with  affrighted  eyes, 
Thou  faw'ft  the  wide  extended  deep 
In  ail  its  horrors  rife  1 
V. 
Confufion  dwelt  in  ev'ry  face, 

And  tear  in  ev'ry  heart : 
When  waves  on  waves,  andgulphs  on  gulphs, 
O'ercame  the  pilot's  art. 

F  2  yet 
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VI. 
Yet  then  from  aH  ray  griefs,  O  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  fet  me  free  ; 
WhiKt  in  the  confidence  of  pray'r 
My  foul  took  hold  on  thee. 
VII. 
For  tho'in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  flow  to  hear, 
Nor  impotent  to  fave. 

VIII. 
The  (torm  was  laid,  the  winds  retir'd, 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  fea  that  roar'd  at  thy  command, 
At  thy  command  was  (till. 
IX. 
In  midft  of  dangers,  fears  and  death, 

Thy  goodncfs  I'll  adore, 
And  praife  thee  for  thy  mercies  paft> 
And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

X. 
My  life,  if  thou  preferv'fi:  my  life, 

Thy  facrifice  fhall  be  ; 
And  death,  if  death  mull  be  my  doom, 
yliall  join  my  foul  to  thee  ! 
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Domus  et  placens  uxor, 

H.)r.  Od.   14.  1.  2.  v.  21. 

The  koufe  and  ^leafing  ivi/l'.  Creech. 

I  HAVE  very  long  entertained  an  ambition  to  make  the 
word  Wife  die  rudft  agreeable  and  delightful  name  in 
nature.  If  it  be  not  fo  in  itfelf,  all  the  wifer  part  of 
mankind  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day 
has  conf.-nted  in  an  error :  But  our  unhappinefs  in  E»g- 
land  has  been,  that  a  few  loofe  men  of  genius  for  plea- 
fure,  have  turned  it  all  to  the  gratification  of  ungoverned 
defires,  in  fpite  of  good  fenfe,  form  and  order;  when, 

in 
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in  truch,  any  fatisfaction  beyond  the  boundaries  of  reafbn, 
is  but  a  (rep  towards  madnefs  and  folly.  Rut  is  the  fenfe 
of  joy  and  accomplishment  ofdefire  no  way  to  be  indulg- 
ed or  attain'd  ?  and  have  we  appetites  given  us  not  to  be 
at  all  oratify'd  ?  Yes  certainly  :  marriage  is  an  iniKtution 
calculated  for  a  conftant  fcene  of  as  much  delight  as  our 
being  is  capable  of.  Two  perfons  who  have  chofen  each 
other  out  of  all  the  fpecies,  with  defign  to  be  each  other's 
mutual  comfort  and  entertainment,  have  in  that  action 
bound  themfelves  to  be  good  humour'd,  affable,  difcreet, 
forgiving,  patient  and  joyful,  with  refpect  to  each  other's 
frailties  and  perfections,  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  The 
wifer  of  the  two  (and  it  always  happens  one  of  them  is 
fuch)  will,  for  her  or  his  own  fake,  keep  things  from  out- 
rage with  the  utmoft  fanftity.  When  this  union  is  thus 
preferved  (as  I  have  often  faid)  the  mod:  indifferent  cir- 
cumfhmce  adminittcrs  delight.  Their  condition  is  an  end- 
lefs  fburce  of  new  gratifications.  The  married  man  can 
fay,  if  I  am  unacceptable  to  all  the  world  befide,  there  is 
one  whom  I  intirely  love,  that  will  receive  me  with  joy  and 
tranfjport,  and  think  herfelf  obliged  to  double  her  kindnefs 
and  careifes  of  me  from  the  gloom  with  which  (lie  fees  me 
overcaft.  I  need  not  diffemble  the  forrow  of  my  heart  to 
be  agreeable  there,  that  very  forrow  quickens  her  affection. 

T  '  i  s  paffion  towards  each  other,  when  once  well  fixed, 
enters  into  the  very  conititution.  and  the  kindnefs  flows  as 
eafily  and  filentfy  as  the  blood  in  the  veins.  When  this  af- 
fection is  enjoy'd  in  the  moll  fubiimc  degree  tmikilfd  ej'es 
lee  nothing  o£it ;  but  when  it  is  fubject  to  be  chang'd,  and 
has  an  allay  in  it  that  may  make  it  end  in  dilralte,  it  is  apt 
to  break  into  rage,  or  overflow  into  fondriefs,  before  the 
refr  of  the  woild. 

UQCANOER  and  Viraviira  are  amorous  and  youn<r, 
and  have  been  married  thefe  two  years ;  yet  dd  they  io 
much  dilhngu'fh  each  other  in  company,  that  in  your  con- 
versation with  the  dear  things  yoit  are  ftill  put  to  a  fort  of 
crofs  purpofes.  Whenever  you  addrefs  yourfelf  in  ordinary 
difcourfe  to  Virairara,  (he  turns  her  head  another  way, 
and  the  anfwer  is  made  to  the  dear  U'xande'rt  If  you  i  i 
a  merry  tal  :.  the  applicati  n  is  (till  directed  to  he  dear  ; 
and  when  flie  fhould  commend  you,  (he  fays  to  him,  as  if 
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he  had  fpoke  it,  that  is,  my  dear,  fo  pretty— this  puts  me 
in  mind  of  what  I  have  fomewhete  read  in  the  admired  me- 
moirs of  the  famous  Cervantes,  where,  whrle  boned  Sancho 
Par.cha  is  putting  fome  neceffary  humble  queftion  concer- 
ning Rozinante,  his  flipper,  or  his  lodgings,  the  knight  of 
the  forrowful  countenance  is  ever  improving  the  harmlefs 
lowly  hints  of  his  fquire  to  the  poetical  conceit,  rapture 
and  flight,  in  contemplation  of  the  dear  Dulcinea  of  his 
affections. 

On  the  other  fide,  Diclamnus  and  Moria  are  ever 
fquabbling,  and  you  may  obferve  them  all  the  time  they 
are  in  company,  in  a  (late  of  impat  ience.  As  Uxandcr  and 
Viramira  v/iih  you  all  gone,  that  they  may  be  at  freedom 
for  dalliance  ;  Diclamnus  and  Moria  wait  your  abfence 
that  they  may  fpeak  their  harm  interpretations  on  each 
other's  words  and  actions  during  the  time  you  were  with 
them. 

It  is  certain  that  the  greater  part  of  the  evils  attending 
this  condition  of  life,  arifes  from  fafhion.  Prejudice  in  this 
cafe  is  turn'd  the  wrong  way,  and  inftead  of  expecting 
more  happincfs  than  we  lhall  meet  with  in  it,  we  are  laugh- 
ed into  a  prepoffeffion,  that  we  (hall  be  difappointed  if  we 
hope  for  laihng  fatisfactions. 

With  all  perfons  who  have  made  good  fenfe  the  rule 
of  action,  marriage  is  defcrib'd  as  the  ftate  capable  of  the 
higheft  human  felicity.  Tu//y  has  epilHes  full  of  affection- 
ate pleafure,  when  he  writes  to  his  wife,  or  fpeaks  of  his 
children.  But  above  all  the  hints  of  this  kind  I  have  met 
with  in  writers  of  antient  date,  I  am  pleafed  with  an  epi- 
gram of  Martial  in  honour  of  the  beauty  of  his  wife  Cleo- 
patra. Commentators  fay  it  was  written  the  day  after  his 
wedding  night.  When  his  fpoufe  was  retired  to  the  bath- 
ing-room in  the  heat  of  the  day,  he,  it  feems,  came  in  up- 
on her  when  fhe  was  juft  going  into  the  water.  To  her 
beauty  and  carriage  on  this  occafion,  we  owe  the  follow- 
ing epigram,  which  I  fliew'd  my  friend  Will  Honey- 
comb in  French,  who  has  tranflated  it  as  follows,  without 
undemanding  the  original.  I  expect:  it  will  pleafe  the  Eng- 
iifh  better  than  the  Latin  reader. 

When 
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When  my  bright  confort,  now  nor  wife  n  )r  maid, 

Aiham'd  and  wanton,  of  embrace  afraid, 

Fled  to  the  ftreams,  the  (breams  my  fair  betray 'd  ; 

7  o  my  fond  eyes  (he  all  transparent  ftood, 

She  bruin 'd,  1  fmil'd  at  the  flight  covering  flood. 

Thus  thro'  the  gkfi  the  lovely  lily  glows, 

Thus  thro'  the  ambient  gem  Ihines  forth  the  role. 

I  faw  new  charms    and  plung'd  to  feize  my  (tore, 

Kifles  I  fnatch'd,  the  waves  prevented  more. 

My  friend  would  not  allow  that  this  lufcious  account 
could  be  given  of  a  wife,  and  therefore  ufed  the  word  con- 
fort  ;  which  he  learnedly  faid,  would  ferve  for  a  miftrefs 
as  well,  and  give  a  more  gentlemanly  turn  to  the  epigram. 
But,  under  favour  of  him  and  all  other  fuch  fine  gentlemen, 
I  cannot  be  perfuaded  but  that  the  paflion  a  bridegroom 
has  for  a  virtuous  young  woman,  will,  by  little  and  little, 
grow  into  friendlhip,  and  then  it  is  afcended  to  a  higher 
pleafure  than  it  was  in  its  firir,  fervour.  Without  this  hap- 
pens, he  is  a  very  unfortunate  man  who  has  entered  into  tins 
itate,  and  left  the  habitudes  of  life  he  might  have  enjoyed 
with  a  faithful  friend.  But  when  the  wife  proves  capable 
of  filling  ferious  as  well  as  joyous  hours,  flie  brings  hap- 
pinefs  unknown  to  friendship  itfelf.  Spencer  fpeaks  of  each 
kind  of  love  with  great  juilice,  and  attributes  the  higheff. 
praife  to  friendfliip ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  difputing  that 
point,  but  by  making  that  friendfliip  take  place  between 
two  married  perfons . 

Hard  is  the  doubt,  and  difficult  to  deem, 
When  all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meet, 
And  do  difpart  the  heart  with  pow'r  extreme, 
Whether  fhall  weigh  the  balance  down  ;  to  wit, 
The  dear  affection  unto  kindred  fweet, 
Or  raging  fire  of  love  to  womankind, 
Or  zeal  of  friends  combin'd  by  virtues  meet : 
But,  of  them  all,  the  band  of  virtuous  mind 
Methinks  the  gende  heart  fliould  mod  allured  bind. 

For  natural  affection  foon  doth  ceale, 
And  quenched  is  with  Cupid's  greater  flame  j 
But  faithful  friendfhip  doth  them  both  fupprefs, 
And  them  with  mafteriDg  difcipline  doth  tame, 

Through 
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Through  thoughts  afpiring  to  eternal  fame. 
For  as  the  foul  doth  rule  this  earthly  mals, 
And  all  the  fervice  of  the  body  frame  ; 
So  love  of  foul  doth  love  of  body  pafs, 
No  lefs  than  perfect  gold  furmounts  the  mcaneft  brafs. 

T 
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Digna  fatis  fort  una  revijil, 

Yirg.  JEn.  3.  v.  318. 

■d  j"ft  reverfe  of  fortune  on  him  waits. 

IT  is  common  with  me  to  run  from  book  to  book  to 
excrcife  my  mind  with  many  objects,'  and  qualify  my- 
felf  lor  my  daily  labours.  After  an  hour  fpent  in  this  loi- 
tering way  of  reading  fomething  will  remain  to  be  Food  to 
the  imagination.  The  writings  that  pleafe  me  moft  on 
fuch  occaCcns  are  (lories,  for  the  truth  of  which  there  is 
good  authority.  The  mind  of  man  is  naturally  a  lover  of 
juftice,  and  when  we  read  a  Itory  wherein  a  criminal  is  o- 
vertaken,  in  whom  there  is  no  quality  which  is  the  object 
of  pity,  the  foul  enjoys  a  certain  revenge  for  the  offence 
done  to  its  nature,  in  the  wicked  actions  committed  in  the 
prcceeriing  part  of  the  hiflory.  This  will  be  better  under- 
ilood  by  the  reader  from  the  following  narration  itfelf,  than 
from  any  thing  which  I  can  fay  to  introduce  it. 

WHEN  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  firnamed  The 
Bold,  reigned  over  fpacious  dominions  now  fwallow- 
edup  by  the  power  of  Franc?,  he  heaped  many  favours  and 
honours  upon  Claudius  Rhyn fault,  a  Get  man,  who  had  ier- 
vv.d  him  in  his  wars  againft  the  infults  of  his  neighbours. 
A  great  part  of  Zealand  was  at  that  time  tn  fubjeaion 
to  that  dukedom.  The  prince  himfelf  was  a  perion  of 
lingular  humanity  and  juflice.  Khynfault,  wit;  10  other 
real  quality  than  courage,  had  difiimulation  mgh  to 
pafs  upon  his  generous  and  unfufpicious  rualh  for  a  per- 
fon  of  blunt  honefty  and  fidelity,  without  any  vice  that 

cculd 
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could  bias  him  from  the  execution  of  jufrice.     His  high- 
nefs  prepoflefled  to  his  advantage,  upon  the  deceafe  of  the 
governor  of  his  chief  town  of  Zealand,  gave  Rhynfault 
that  command.     He  was  not  long  feated  in  that  govern- 
ment, before  he  calt  His  eyes  upon  Sapphira,  a  woman  of 
exquifite  beauty,  the  wife  of  Paul  Danvelt,  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  the  city  under  his  protection  and  government. 
Rkynfault  was  a  man  of  a  warm  conffitution,  ana  violent 
inclination  to  women,  and  not  unfkilled  in  the  foft  arts 
which  win  their  favour.     He  knew  what  it  was  to  enjoy 
the  fatisfactions  which  are  reaped  from  the  pofleffion  of 
beauty,  but  was  an  utter  (hanger  to  the  decencies,  honours 
and  delicacies,  that  attend  the  paffion  towards  them  in  e- 
legant  minds.     However  he  had  fo  much  of  the  world, 
that  he  had  a  great  fhare  of  the  language  which  ufually 
prevails  upon  the  weaker  part  of  that  fex,  and  he  could 
with  his  tongue  utter  a  paffion  with  which  his  heart  was 
wholly  untouched       He  was  one  of  thefe  brutal  minds 
which  can  be  gratified  with  the  violation  of  innocence  and 
beauty  without  the  leaft  pity,  paffion,  or  love  to  that  with 
which  they  are  fo  much  delighted.     Ingratitude  is  a  vice 
infeparabJe  to  a  luftful  man  ;  and  the  poffeffion  of  a  woman 
by  him  who  has  no  thought  but  allaying  a  paffion  painful 
to  himfelf,  is  necefTarily  followed  by  diftalte  and  averfion. 
Rhynfault  being  refolded  to  accomplish  his  will  on  the 
wife  of  Danvelt,  left  no  arts  untried  to  get  into  a  familia- 
rity at  her  houfe  ;  but  me  knew  his  character  and  difpofi- 
tion  too  well,  not  to  fhun  all  occafions  that  might  infnare 
her  into  his  converfation.   The  governor  defpairing  of  fuc- 
cefs  by  ordinary  means,  apprehended  and  imprifoned  her 
huiband,  under  pretence  of -an   information  that  he  was. 
guilty  of  a  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  duke  to 
betray  the  town  into  their  p iffeffion.     This  defign  had  its 
delired  efTea  ;   and  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Danveliy 
the  day  before  that  which  was  appointed  for  his  execution, 
prefented  herfelf  in  the  hah1  of  the  governor's  houfe,  and 
as  he  paffied  thro'  the  apartment,  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet, 
and  holding  his  knees,  befeeched  his  mercy.      Rhynjaulr 
beheld  her  with  a  diifembled  fatisfachon,  and  affumingan 
air  of  thought  and  authority,  he  bid  her  arife  and  told  her 
ffie  muft  follow  him  to  his  clofet ;  and  afking  her  whether 

fhe 
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(he  knew  the  hand  of  the  letter  he  pulled  out  of  his  pock- 
et, went  from  her,  leaving  this  admonition  aloud,  if  you 
nuill fave  your  husband,  you  muji  give  me  an  account  of 
all  you  know  without  prevarication  :  for  every  body  is 
fatisfied  he  nvas  too  fond  of  you  to  be  a'jle  to  hide  from  yen 
the  names  of  the  rejl  of  the  coiifpi raters,  or  any  dther 
particulars  whatfoever.  He  went  to  his  clofet,  and  foon 
after  the  lady  was  fent  for  to  an  audience.  The  fervant 
knew  hisdiftar.ee  when  matters  of  ibtc  were  to  be  debit- 
ted;  and  the  governor  laying  adds  the  air  with  which  he 
had  appeared  in  public,  began  to  be  the  fuppliant,  to  rally 
an  affliction,  which  it  was  in  her  power  eaiily  to  remove, 
and  relieve  an  innocent  man  from  his  imprifonment.  She 
eafily  perceived  his  intention,  and,  bathed  in  tears,  began 
to  dtpricate  fo  wicked  a  defign.  Luff,  like  ambition,  takes 
all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  body  into  its  fervice  and 
fubjcction.  Her  becoming  tears,  her  honeft  anguiih,  the 
wringing  of  her  hands,  and  the  many  changes  of  her  pof- 
ture  and  figure  in  the  vehemence  of  {peaking,  were  but  fo 
many  attitudes  in  which  he  beheld  her  beauty,  and  farther 
incentives  of  his  defire.  All  humanity  was  loft  in  that  one 
appetite,  and  he  fignihed  to  her  in  io  many  plain  terms, 
that  he  was  unhappy  tiil  he  hid  poffcifed  her, and  nothing 
lefs  fhould  be  the  price  of  her  hu  (band's  life;  and  fhemuft, 
before  the  following  noon,  pronounce  the  death  or  enlarge- 
ment of  Danveit.  After  this  notification,  when  he  law 
Sapphira  enough  again  diftracted  to  make  the  iubjedt  of 
their  diicourfe  to  common  eyes  appear  different  from  what 
it  was,  he  called  fervants  to  conduct  her  to  the  gate.  Load- 
ed with  infupportable  affliction,  (lie  immediately  repairs  to 
her  hufband,  and  having  fignified  to  his  goalers,  that  (he 
had  a  propofal  to  make  to  her  hufband  fiom  the  governor, 
(lie  was  left  alone  with  him,  revealed  to  him  all  that  had 
paffed,  and  represented  the  endleis  conflict  (he  was  in  be- 
tween love  to  his  perfon,  and  fidelity  to  his  bed.  It  is  eafy 
to  imagine  the  fharp  affliction  this  honeft  pair  was  in  upon 
fuch  an  incident,  in  lives  not  ufed  to  any  but  ordinary  oc- 
currences. The  man  was  bridled  by  ihame  from  (peak- 
ing what  his  fear  prompted,  upon  fo  near  an  approach  of 
death;  but  let  fall  words  that  fignified  to  her,  he  fhould 
not  think  her  polluted,  though  fhe  had  not  yet  confefled 
to  him  that  the  governor  had  violated  her  perfon,  fin 

knew 
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knew  her  will  had  no  part  in  the  action.  She  parted  from 
him  with  this  oblique  permifiion  to  fave  a  life  he  had  not 
refolution  enough  to  refign  for  the  fafety  of  his  honour. 

The  next  morning  the  unhappy  Sappl.tr a  attended  the 
governor,  and  being  led  into  a  remote  apartment,  fubmit- 
ted  to  his  dchrcs.  Rhynfault  commended  her  charms, 
claimed  a  familiarity  after  what  had  palled  between  them, 
and  with  an  air  of  gaiety  in  the  language  of  a  gailant,  bid 
her  return,  and  take  her  hufband  out  of  prifon  :  But,  con- 
tinued he,  my  fair  one  mud  not  be  offended  that  I  have 
taken  care  he  fhould  not  be  an  interruption  to  our  future 
ailignations.  Thefe  lad:  words  foreboded  what  fhe  found 
when  flie  came  to  goal/  her  hufband  executed  by  the  or- 
der of  Rhyn  faults 

It  was  remarkable  that  a  woman,  who  was  full  .of  tears 
and  lamentations  during  the  whole  courfe  of  her  affliction, 
littered  neither  figh  nor  complaint,  but  flood  fixed  with 
grief  at  this  confummation  of  her  misfortunes.  She  betook 
herfelf  to  her  abode,  and  after  having  in  folitude  paid  her 
devotions  to  him  who  is  the  avenger  of  innocence,  fhe  re- 
paired privately  to  court.  Her  perfon,  and  a  certain  gran- 
deur of  forrow  negligent  of  forms,  gained  her  paffage  into 
the  prefence  of  the  duke  her  fover-eign.  As  foon  as  fhe 
came  into  the  prefence,  fhe  broke  forth  into  the  following 
words:  Beheld,  0  mighty  Charles,  a  wretch  weary  of 
life,  th<?it  has  always  bet  ?i  jpent  with  innocence  and vir~ 
lue.  It  is  n  t  in  your  power  to  redrejs  my  injuries,  but 
it  is  to  avenge  them.  And  if  the  protection  of  the  difi 
trejfea\  and  the  punijbtnent  of  opprefors,  is  a  tajk  ivorr 
thy  a  prince,  I  bring  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ample  matter 
for  doing  honour  to  his  own  great  name,  and  wiping  inr 
famy  off  of  mine* 

When  fhe  had  fpoken  this,  fhe  delivered  the  duke  a 
paper  reciting  her  (lory.  He  read  it  with  all  the  emotions 
that  indignation  and  pity  could  raife  in  a  prince  jealous  of 
iiis  honour  in  the  behaviour  of  his  officers,  and  profperity 
of  his  fubjccls. 

Upon  an  appointed  day,/?/>y///iW/  was  fentforto  court, 

and  in  the  prefence  of  a  few  of  the  council,  confronted  by 

Sapphira  :  the  prince  afking,  Do  you   know  that  lady  ? 

fault,  as  foon  as  he  could  recover  his  furprife,  told 

the 
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the  duke  he  would  many  her,  if  his  highnefs  would  pleafe 
to  think  that  a  reparation.  The  duke  Teemed  contented 
with  this  anfwer,  and  flood  by  during  the  immediate  fo- 
lemnization  of  the  ceremony.  At  the  conclufion  of  it  he 
told  Rhynfault,  Thus  Jar  you  have  done  as  conjlrained 
by  my  authority :  /  /hall  not  he  fttisfied  of  your  kind  u- 
JageoJ  her,  without  you  Jign  a  gift  of  your  i-joole  eftatc 
1o  her  after  your  deceafe.  To  the  performance  of  this 
alfo  the  duke  was  a  witneis.  When  thefe  two  acts  were 
executed,  the  duke  turned  to  the  lady,  ard  told  her,  It 
now  remains  for  me  to  put  you  in  quiet  poiTeflion  of  what 
your  hufband  has  fo  bountifully  beffowed  on  you;  and 
ordered  the  immediate  execution  of  Rhynfault.  T 
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Quicquid  efl  boni  maris  levitate  extinguitur.    Seneca. 

Levity  of  behaviour  is  the  bane  of  all  that  is  good  and 
virtuous. 

Dear  Mr.  Spectator,  Tunbridge,  September  iS. 
e  "T  Am  a  young  woman  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  I 
'  J  I  do  aifure  you,  a  maid  of  unfpotted  reputation,  found- 
'  cd  upon  a  very  careful  carriage  in  all  my  looks,  words, 
'  and  actions.  At  the  the  fame  time  I  mud  own  to  you,  that 

*  it  is  with  much  conftraint  to  flefh  and  blood  that  my  be- 

*  haviour  is  fo  flriclly  irreproachable;  for  I  am  naturally 
{  addicted  to  mirth,  to  gaiety,  to  a  free  air,  to  motion  and 
c  gadding.     Now,  what  gives  me  a  greaj  deal  of  anxiety, 

*  and  is  fome  difcouragtment  in  the  purfuit  of  virtue,  is, 

*  that  the  young  v.  omen  who  run  into  greater  freedoms  with 

*  the  men  are  more  taken  notice  of  than  I  am.  The  men 
*■  are  fuch  unthinking  fcts,  that  they  do  not  prefer  her  who 
e  reHrains  all  her  pailions  and  affections,  and  keeps  much 
'  within  the  bciu.ds  of  what  is  lawful,   to  her  who  goes 

*  to  the  ntmoft  verge  of  inrocence,  and  parleys  at  the  ve- 

*  ry  brink  of  vice,  whether  fhc  fhall  be  a  wife  cr  a  miflrefs. 

*  But  I  mud  appeal  to  your  fpectatorial  wifdom,  who,  I 
e  find,  have  palled  very  much  of  your  time  in  the  fludy  of 

women, 
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women,  whether  this  is  not  a  moll  unreafonable  proceed- 
ing. I  have  read  fomewhere,  that  Hobbs  of  Malms- 
bury  alTerts,  that  continent  perfons  have  more  of  what 
they  contain,  than  thofc  wiio  give  a  loofe  to  their  de- 
fires.  According  to  this  rule,  let  there  be  equal  age,  e- 
qual  wit,  and  equal  good -humour,  in  the  woman  or" pru- 
dence, and  her  of  liberty  ;  what  ltorcs  has  he  to  expe&, 
who  takes  the  former  I  what  refufe  mult  he  be  conten- 
ted with,  who  choofes  the  litter  r  Well,  but  I  fat  down 
to  write  to  you  to  vent  pay  indignation  againlt  feveral  pert 
creatures  who  are  add  relied  to  and  courted  in  this  place, 
while  poor  I,  and  two  or  three  like  me,  are  wholly  unre- 
guarded. 

1  Every  one  of  thefe  affect  gaining  the  hearts  of  your 
fex.  This  is  generally  attempted  by  a  particular  man- 
ner of  carrying  themfelves  with  familiarity  GJycert 
has  a  dancing  walk,  and  keeps  tin:  in  her  ordinary  gait. 
Chloes  her  filler,  who  is  unwilling  to  interrupt  her  con- 
quells,  comes  into  the  room  before  her  with  a  familiar 
run.  Dulcijli  takes  advantage  of  the  approach  of  the 
winter,  and  has  introduced  a  very  pretty  Ihiver  ;  do- 
ling up  her  moulders,  and  (hrinking  as  Hie  moves.  All 
that  are  in  this  mode  carry  their  fans  between  both  hands 
before  them.  Dulcifi  herfelf,  who  is  author  of  this 
air,  adds  the  pretty  run  to  it ;  and  has  alfo,  when  ihe 
is  in  very  good  humour,  a  taking  familiarity  in  throwing 
herfelf  into  the  lowell  leat  in  the  room,  and  letting  her 
hoop'd  petticoats  fall  with  a  lucky  decency  about  her. 
I  knowihe  pra-ftifes  this  v/;>y  of  fitting  down  in  her  cham- 
ber ;  and  indeed  fhe  does  it  as  well  as  you  may  have  feen 
an  aexrefs  fall  down  dead  in  a  tragedy  No:  the  lead 
indecency  in  her  pofture.  If  you  have  obferved  iVhat 
pretty  carcafes  are  carried  off  at  the  end  of  a  verfe  at  the 
theatre,  it  will  give  yoa  a  notion  how  Dulciffi  plumps 
into  a  chair.  Here's  a  little  country  girl  that's  very  cun- 
ning that  makes  her  ufe  of  being  young  and  unbred, 
outdoes  the  infnarers,  who  are  aim  >:\  twice  her  age 
air  that  (betakes  is  tu  oiu  in:  »  jompaayi  after  ;.  waJk, 
and  is  very  fuccefsfully  out  of  breath  upon  pecafion.  tier 
mother  is  in  the  fecrct,  and  calls  her  romp,  a:,A  then 
'  looks  round  to  fee  what  young  men  [Tare  at  her. 

Vol.  VII.  G  *  It 
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«  It  would  take  up  more  than  can  come  into  one  of 
your  papers,  to  enumerate  all  the  particular  airs  of  the 
younger  company  in  this  place.  But  I  cannot  omit  Dul- 
aorella,  whofe  manner  is  the  moll  indolent  imaginable, 
but  (till  as  watchful  of  conqucft  as  the  bufieft  virgin  a- 
mong  us.  She  has  a  peculiar  art  of  flaring  at  a  young 
fellow,  till  (he  fees  (he  has  got  him,  and  inflamed  him 
by  fo  much  obfervation.  When  (lie  fees  (lie  has  him, 
and  he  begins  to  tofs  his  head  upon  it,  (he  is  immediate- 
ly mort-fightcd,  and  labours  to  obferve  what  he  is  at  a 
diftaoce  with  her  eyes  half  (hut.  Thus  the  captive,  that 
thought  her  firlt  (truck,  is  to  make  nearer  approaches, 
or  be  wholly  difregarded.  This  artifice  has  done  more 
execution  than  all  the  ogling  of  the  reft  of  the  women 
here,  with  the  utmoft  variety  of  half  glances,  attentive 
heedlefneffes,  childilh  inadvertencies,  haughty  contempts, 
or  artificial  overfights  After  I  have  faid  thus  much  of 
ladies  among  us,  who  fight  thus  regularly,  I  am  to  com- 
plain to  you  of  a  fet  of  familiar  romps,  who  have  broken 
through  all  common  rules,  and  have  thought  of  a  very 
effectual  way  of  (hewing  more  charms  than  all  of  us. 
Thefe,  Mr  Spectator,  are  the  fwingers.  You  are 
to  know  thefe  carelefs  pretty  creatures  are  very  innocents 
again ;  and  it  is  to  be  no  matter  what  they  do,  for  it  is 
all  harm'.efs  freedom.  They  get  on  ropes,  as  you  muft 
have  feen  the  children,  and  are  fwung  by  their  men  vifi- 
tants.  The  je(t  is,  that  Mr  Such-a-one  can  name  the 
colour  of  Mrs  Sucha-one's  (lockings  :  and  fhe  tells  him, 
he  is  a  lying  thief,  fo  he  is,  and  full  of  roguery  ;  and 
me"!!  lav  a  wager,  and  her  filter  fliall  tell  the  truth  if  he 
fays  tight,  and  he  can't  tell  what  colour  her  garters  are 
of  In  this  divevfion  there  are  very  many  pretty  fhrieks, 
not  fo  much  for  fear  of  falling,  as  that  their  petticoats 
fhould  untye  :  For  there  is  a  great  care  had  to  avoid  im- 
proprieties ;  and  the  lover  who  fwings  the  lady,  is  to 
tj  e  her  clothes  very  clofe  with  his  hatband,  before  fhe 
admits  him  to  throw  up  her  heels. 
4  Now,  Mr  Spectator,  except  you  can  note  thefe 
wantonnefles  in  their  beginnings,  and  bring  us  fober  girls 
into  obfervatidhi  there  is  no  help  for  it,  we  mult  fwim 
with  tlic  tide ;  the  coquettes   are  too  powerful  a  party 

'for 
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for  us.  To  look,  into  the  merit  of  a  regular  and  well- 
behaved  woman,  is  a  flow  thing.  A  loofe  trivial  fong 
gains  the  affections,  when  a  wife  homily  is  not  attended 
to.  There  is  no  other  way  but  to  make  war  upon  them, 
or  we  mud  go  over  to  them.  As  for  my  part,  I  will 
fhew  all  the  woild  it  is  not  for  want  of  charms  that  I 
(land  fo  long  unmafked  ;  and  if  you  do  not  take- mea- 
sures for  the  immediate  redrefs  of  us  rigids,  as  the  fel- 
lows calls  us,  I  can  move  with  a  fpeaking  mien,  can 
look  fignificantly,  can  lifp,  can  trip,  can  loll,  can  ftart, 
can  blufh,  can  rage,  can  weep  if  I  mull  do  it,  and  can 

'  be  frighted  as  agreeably  as  any  (he  in  England.     All 
which  is  humbly  fubmitted  to  your  Ipedlatorial  confidem- 

'  tion  with  all  humility,  by 

T  Tour  mojl  humble  fervani , 

Matilda  Mohair. 
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Qnalem  commendes  etiam  at  que  etlam  adfplce,  ns  max 
lncutiant  alietta  tibi  peccata  pudonm. 

Hor.  Ep.  18.  1.  1.  v.76. 

Ccnrntid  not,  ' 'till  a  man  is  thoroughly  known  : 
A  raj'cal  prais'dfjou  make  his  jaults  your  own. 

Anon. 

IT  is  no  unpleafant  matter  of  fpeculation  to  confide r 
the  recommendatory  epiftles  that  pafs  round  this 
town  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  abufe  people  put  up- 
on one  another  in  that  kind.  It  is  indeed  come  to  that 
pafs,  that  inllead  of  being  the  teftimony  of  merit  in  the 
perfon  recommended,  the  true  reading  of  a  letter  of  this 
fort  is,  The  bearer  hereof  is  fo  uneafy  to  me,  that  it 
ixill  be  an  aft  of  charity  in  yeu  to  take  him  off  my  hands: 
••xheiher  you  prefer  him  or  not,  it  is  all  one,  for  I  have 

G  2  no. 
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no  manner  of  kindne/s  for  bim%  or  obligation  to  kinz 
or  his',  and  do  'what you  pleafe  as  to  that.  As  negli- 
gent as  men  are  in  th-.s  refpecT,  a  point  of  honour  is  con- 
cerned in  it ;  and  there  is  nothing  a  man  ihould  be  more  a- 
fhamed  of,  than  pafling  a  worthless  creature  into  the  fer- 
vice  or  interefrs  of  a  man  who  has  never  injured  you  The 
women  indeed  are  a  little  too  keen  in  their  refentments, 
to  trefpafs  often  this  way :  but  you  mall  iometimes  know 
that  die  miflrefs  and  the  maid  (hall  quarrel,  and  give  each 
other  very  free  language,  and  at  lalt  the  lady  (hall  be  pa- 
cified to  turn  her  out  of  doors,  and  give  her  a  very  good 
word  to  any  body  elfe.  Hence  it  is  that  you  fee,  in  a  year 
and  a  half's  time,  the  fume  face  a  domeftic  in  all  parts 
of  the  town.  Good -breeding  and  good-nature  lead  people 
in  a  great  meafure  to  this  injuftice :  when  fuitors  of  no 
■  oniideration  will  have  confidence  enough  to  prefs  upon 
their  fliperiors,  thofe  in  power  are  tender  of  fpeaking  the 
exceptions  they  have  againfl  them,  and  are  mortgaged  in- 
to promifes  out  of  their  impatience  of  importunity.  In 
this  latter  cafe,  it  would  be  a  very  ufeful  inquiry  to  know 
die  hiftury  of  recommendations :  There  are,  you  muft 
know,  certain  abettors  of  this  way  of  torment,  who  make 
it  a  profeifion  to  manage  the  affairs  of  candidates  :  Thefe 
gentlemen  let  out  their  impudence  to  their  clients,  and 
hipply  any  defective  recommendation,  by  informing  how 
inch  and  fuch  a  man  is  to  be  attacked.  They  will  tell 
you,  get  the  lead  fcrap  from  Mr  Such-a-one,  and  leave 
the  reft  to  them.  When  one  of  thefe  undertakers  have 
your  bufinefs  in  hand,  you  may  be  fick,  abfent  in  town,  or 
country,  and  the  patron  fnall  be  worried,  or  you  prevail. 
I  remember  to  have  beer,  fhewn  a  gentleman  fome  years 
ago,  who  punifhed  a  whole  people  for  their  facility  in  giv- 
ing their  credentials,  This  penori  had  belonged  to  a  re- 
giment which  did  duty  in  the  li'cji- Indies,  and  by  the  mor- 
tality of  the  place  happened  to  be  commanding  office',  in  the 
colony.  He  oppreflcd  his  fubjccTs  with  franknefs,  'till  he 
became  fcnfible  he  was  heartily  hated  by  every  man  under 
his  command.  \\  hen  he  had  carried  his  point,  to  be  thus 
deteitable,  in  a  pretended  fit  of  difhumour,  and  feigned 
unealinefs  of  living  where  he  found  he  was  fb  univerfally 
unacceptable,  he  communicated  to  the  chief  inhabitants 
a  defignhe  had  to  return  to  England,  provided  they  would 

give 
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give  him  ample  teiKmonials  of  their  approbation.  The 
planters  came  into  it  to  a  man,  and  in  proportion  to  his  de- 
serving the  quite  contrary,  the  words  Jufticc,  Generality, 
and  Courage,  were  inferted  in  his  commiflion,  not  omit- 
ing  the  general  good-liking  of  people  of  all  conditions  in 
the  colony.  The  gentleman  returns  for  England,  and 
within  few  months  alter  came  back  to  them  their  governor 
on  the  ftrength  of  there  own  teftimonials. 

Such  a  rebuke  as  this  cannot  indeed  happen  to  eafy  re- 
commenders,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things  from  one 
hand  to  another  ;  but  how  would  a  man  bear  to  have  it  faid 
to  him,  the  perfon  I  took  into  confidence  on  the  credit  you 
gave  him,  has  proved  falfe,  unju't,  and  has  not  anfwered 
any  way  the  character  you  gave  me  of  him. 

I  cannot  but  conceive  very  good  hopes  of  that  rake 
Jack  Topjr  oi  the  Teuifde,  for  an  honeft  fcrupuloufnefs 
in  this  point.  '  A  fiiend  of  his  meeting  with  a  fervant 
that  had  formerly  lived  with  Jack,  and  having  a  mind  to 
take  him,  lent  to  him  to  know  what  faults  the  fellow  had, 
fince  he  could  not  pleafe  fuch  a  careleis  fellow  as  he  was., 
His  anfwer  was  as  follows. 

SIR, 

rH  0  M  A  S  that  lived  with  me  was  turned  away 
becaufe  he  was  too  good  for  me.  You  know  I  live 
in  taverns  ;  be  is  an  orderly  fbber  rafcal,  and  thinks 
much  to  lleep  in  an  entry  till  two  in  a  morning.  He  told 
me  one  day  when  he  was  dreiling  me,  that  he  wondered 
I  was  riot-dead  before  now,  iince  I  went  to  dinner  in  the 
evening,  and  went  to  fupper  at  two  in  the  morning.  We 
were  coming  down  EJJtx-jire  t  one  night  a  little  fluiter'd, 
and  1  was  giving  him  the  word  to  a! arm  the  watch;  he 
had  the  impudence  to  teil  me  it  was  againft  the  law.  You 
that  are  married,  and  live  one  day  after  another  the  fame- 
way,  and  fo  on  the  whole  week,  I  due  fay  will  like  him, 
and  he  will  be  glad  so  have  his  meat  in  due  feafon.  The 
fellow  is  certainly  very  hor.eit.  My  fervicc  to  your  lady. 

Touts,  J.  T. 

Now,  this  was  very  fair  dealing.  Jack  knew  very 
well,  that  tiiO'  the  love  of  order  made  a  man  very  auk 

C  3  ward. 
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ward  in  his  equipage,  it  was  a  valuable  quality  among  the 
queer  people  who  live  by  rule  ;  and  had  too  much  good 
fenfe  and  good  nature  to  let  the  fellow  ltarve,  becaufe  he 
was  not  fit  to  attend  his  vivacities. 

I  shall  end  this  difcourfc  with  a  letter  of  recommen- 
dation from  Horace  to  Claudius  Nero.  You  will  fee  in 
that  letter  a  flownefs  to  aflc  a  favour,  a  ftrong  reafon  for 
being  unable  to  deny  his  good  word  any  longer,  and  that 
it  is  a  fervice  to  the  perfon  to  whom  he  recommends,  to 
comply  with  what  is  afked:  All  which  arc  neccfTary  cir- 
cumrtances,  both  in  juflicc  and  good-breeding,  if  a  man 
would  a(k  fo  as  to  have  reafon  to  complain  of  a  denial ; 
and  indeed  a  man  mould  not  in  (Irictnefs  afk  otherwi/e. 
In  hopes  the  authority  of  Horace,  who  peifeclly  under- 
load how  to  live  with  great  men,  may  have  a  good  effect 
t  "wards  amending  this  facility  in  people  of  condition,  and 
the  confidence  of  thole  who  apply  to  them  without  merit,  I 
have  tranflated  the  epifHc. 

To    Claudius    Nero. 
S  I  R, 

'  C?  Rfi'?IM$fS»  who  waits  upon  you  with  this,  is  very ' 
'  k3  we"  acquainted  with  the  place  you  are  pleafed  to 
'  allow  me  in  your  frienddnp.  For  when  he  befeeches  rrte 
'  to  recommend  him  to  your  notice,  in  fuch  a  manner 
1  as  to  be  received  by  you,  who  are  delicate  in  the  choice 
'  of  your  friends  and  domelrics,  he  knows  our  intimacy, 
'  and  underftands  my  ability  to  ferve  him  better  than  I 
'  do  myielf.  I  have  defended  myfelf  againlt  his  ambi- 
*  tion  to  be  yours,  as  long  as  I  poflibly  could ;  but  fear- 
'  ing  the  imputation  of  hiding  my  power  in  you  out  of 
'  mean  and  felfifh  confutations,  I  am  at  lait  prevailed 
spon  to  give  you  this  trcible.  Thus,  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  greater  fault,  I  line  put   on   this  confidence. 

<  I  f  )OU  can  forgive  this  u  an'greflion  cfmodelly  in  behali 
«  of  a  friend,  receive  this  gentleman  into  your  interefts  and 
1  frien'dlhip,  and  take  it  from  me,  that  he  is  an  honeftand 

<  a  br.T.ve  man.  T 

No, 
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JEgritudinem  laudare,  uvim  rem  rnaximt detejlabilem, 
quorum  efl  tandem  pbilojcpborum  ?  Cir. 

Whjt  kind  of ph'dofophy  is  it,  to  extol  melancholy,  the 
?/ioJl  deiejlable  thing  in  nature  ? 

ABOUT  an  age  ago  it  was  the  fambi)  in  England, 
for  every  one  that  would  be  thought  religious,  to 
throw  as  much  fanctity  as  poflible  into  his  face,  ?nd  in  par- 
ticular to  abftain  from  all  appearance  of  mirth  and  pleafan- 
try,  which  v/erc  looked  upon  as  the  marks  of  a  carnal  mind. 
The  faint  was  of  a  fbrrowful  countenance,  and  generally 
eaten  up  with  fpleen  and  melancholy.  A  gentelman,  who 
was  lately  a  great  ornament  to  the  learned  world,  has 
diverted  me  mote  than  once  with  an  account  of  the  recep- 
tion which  he  met  with  from  a  very  famous  independent 
minifter;  who  was  head  of  a  college  in  thofe  times.  This 
gentleman  was  then  a  young  adventurer  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  and  jufl  fitted  our  for  the  uhiveriity  with  a  good 
cargo  of  Latin  and  Creek,  His  friends  were  refolved  that 
lie  Ihould  try  his  fortune  at  an  election  which  was  drawing 
near  in  the  college,  of  'which  the  independent  minifier 
whom  '  have  before  mentioned  was  governor.  The  youth, 
according  to  cirfrpm,  waited  on  him  in  order  to  be  examin- 
ed. He  was  received,  at  the  door  by  a  fervant,  who  was  one 
of  that  gloomy  generation  that  were  then  in  fafhion.  He 
conducted  him,  with  great  filence  and  ferioufnefs,  to  a  long 
gallery  which  was  darkened  at  noon-day,  and  had  only  a 
fingle  candle  burning  in  it.  After  a  fhort  fray  in  this  me- 
lancholy apartment,  he  was  led  into  a  chamber  hung  with 
black,  where  lie  entertained  himfelf  for  fome  time  by  the 
glimmering  of  a  taper,  'till  at  length  the  head  of  the  college 
came  out  to  him,  from  an  inner  room,  with  half  a  dozen 
nightcap's  upon  his  head,  and  religious  horror  in  his  coun- 
tenance. The  young  man  trembled  ;  but  his  fears  in- 
creafed,  when,  inftead  cf  being  afk'd  what  progrefs  he 
had  made  in  learning,  he  was  examined  how  he  abound- 
ed 
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ed  in  grace.  His  Latin  and  Greek  flood  him  in  little 
ftead  ;  he  was  to  give  account  only  of  the  ftate  of  his  foul, 
whether  he  was  of  the  number  of  the  elect;  what  was  the 
occafion  of  his  converfion;  upon  what  day  of  the  month, 
and  hour  of  the  day  it  happened ;  how  it  was  carried  on, 
and  when  completed.  The  whole  examination  was  fum- 
med  up  with  one  fhort  queflion,  naTicly,  Whether  he  ivas 
prepared  for  death  ?  The  boy,  who  had  been  bred  up  by 
honeft  parents,  was  frighted  out  of  his  wits  at  the  folemni- 
ty  of  the  proceeding,  and  by  the  laft  dreadful  interrogatory ; 
fo  that  upon  making  his  efcape  out  of  the  houfe  of  mourn- 
ing, he  could  never  be  brought  a  fecond  time  to  the  ex- 
amination, as  not  being  able  to  go  through  the  terrors  of 
it. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  form  and  outride  of 
religion  is  pretty  well  worn  out  among  us,  there  are  many 
perfons,who,  by  a  natural  uncht  arfulnefs  of  heart,  miftak- 
en  notions  of  piety,  or  weaknefs  of  undcrf  binding,  love  to 
indulge  this  uncomfortable  way  of  life,  and  give  up  them- 
felves  a  prey  to  grief  and  melancholy.  Superftitbus  fears 
and  groundlefs  fcruples  cut  them  off  from  the  pleafures  of 
converfation,  and  all  thofe  focial  entertainments  which  are 
not  only  innocent,  bat  laudable :  as  if  mirth  was  made  for 
reprobates,  and  chearfulnefs  of  heart  denied  thofe  who  are 
the  only  per'ons  that  have  a  proper  title  to  it. 

SO  M  B  R  JUS  is  one  of  thefe  fons  of  forrow.  He 
thinks  himfelf  obliged  in  duty  to  be  fad  and  difconfolate. 
He  looks  one  a  Hidden  it  of  laughter  as  a  breach  of  his 
baptifmal  vow.  An  innocent  je(t  ltartles  him  like  blafphe- 
my.  Tell  him  of  one  who  is  advanced  to  a  title  of  honour, 
he  lifts  up  his  hands  and  eyes  ;  defcribe  a  public  ceremony, 
he  makes  his  h:ad:  fhew  him  a  gay  equipage,  he  bljfies- 
himfelf.  All  the  little  ornaments  of  life  are  pomps  and  va- 
nities. Mirth  is  wanton,  and  wit  profane.  He  is  fcanda- 
lized  at  youth  for  being  lively,  and  at  childhood  for  bung 
playful.  He  fits  at  a  ohriftening,  or  a  marriage  feaft,  as 
at  a  funeral;  fighs  at  the  condafion  of  a  merry  (lory,  and 
<;rows  devout  when  the  reft:  of  the  company  grow  pleafant. 
After  all,  Sovibrius  is  a  religious  man,  and  would  have  be- 
haved himfelf  very  properly,  had  he  lived  when  chriflian- 
ity  was  under  a  general  perfection. 

I  WOULD 
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1  would  by  no  means  prefume  to  tax  fuch  charac- 
ters with  hypocrify,  as  is  done  too  frequently  ;  that  being 
a  vice  which  I  think  none  Lut  he,  who  knows  the  fecrets 
of  mens  hearts,  fliould  pretend  to  difcover  in  another, 
where  the  proofs  of  it  do  not  amount  to  a  demonftration. 
On  the  contrary,  as  there  are  many  excellent  perfons,  who 
are  weighed  down  by  this  habitual  forrow  of  heart,  they 
naiier  defcrve  our  compafnon  than  our  reproaches.  I  think, 
however,  they  would  do  well  to  confider  whether  fuch  a 
behaviour  does  not  deter  men  from  a  religious  life.,  by  re- 
prefenting  it  as  an  unfociable  ftate,  that  extir.guifhes  all 
joy  and  gjadnefi,  darkens  the  face  of  nature,  and  deftroys 
the  relilh  of  being  itfelf. 

I  hav:-:,  in  former  papers,  fhewn  how  great  a  tendency 
there  is  to  ehearfulnefs  in  religion,  and  how  fuch  a  frame 
of  mind  is  not  only  the  moft  lovely,  but  the  molt  com- 
mendable in  a  virtuous  perfon.  In  fhort,  thofe  who  re- 
prefent  religion  in  fo  unamiabJe  a  light,  are  like  the  fpies 
lent  by  Mofts  to  make  a  difcovery  of  the  land  of  Provnje, 
when  by  their  reports  they  difcouraged  th e  people  from  en- 
tering upon  it.  Thofe  who  fhew  us  the  joy,  the  ehear- 
fulnefs, the  good-humour,  that  naturally  ipring  up  in  this 
happy  [hue,  are  like  the  fpies  bringing  along  with  them 
the  clutters  of  grapes,  and  delicious  fruits,  that  might  in- 
vite their  companions  into  the  plea&Ot  country  which  pro- 
duced them. 

An  eminent  Pagan  writer  has  made  a  difcourfe,  to  fhew 
that  the  atheiif  who  denies  a  God,  does  him  lefs  disho- 
nour than  the  man  who  owns  his  being,  but  at  the  fame 
time  believes  him  to  be  cruel,  hard  to  pleafe,  and  terrible 
to  human  nature.  For  my  own  part,  fays  he,  I  would  ra- 
ther it  (hunk!  b:  faid  ofitoa,  that  there  was  never  any  fuch 
man  as  Plutarch,  than  that  Pint  at  cb  was  ill-natured  ca- 
pricious,  or  inhumane. 

If  we  may  believe  our  logicians,  man  is  diftinguifhed 
from  all  other  creatures  by  the  faculty  of  laughter.  He 
has  a  heart  capable  of  mirth,  and  naturally  difpofed  to  it. 
It  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  virtue  to  extirpate  the  alfedtions 
of  the  mind,  but  to  regulate  them.  It  may  moderate  and 
retrain,  but  was  not  defigned  to  banilh  gladnefs  from  th^ 
heart  of  man.  Religion  contrails  the  circle  of  our  plea* 
fures,  but  leaves  it  wide  enough  for  her  votaries  to  expa- 
tiate 
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tiate  in.  The  contemplation  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  the 
exercife  of  virtue,  are  in  their  own  nature  fo  far  from  ex- 
cluding all  gladnefs  of  heart,  that  they  are  perpetual  four- 
ces  of  it.  In  a  word,  the  true  fpirit  of  religion  cheers,  as 
well  as  compofes  the  foul  ;  it  banifhes  indeed  all  levity  of 
behaviour,  all  vicious  and  dilTolute  mirth,  but  in  exchange 
fills  the  mind  with  a  perpetual  fcrenity,  uninterrupted  ehcar- 
fulnefs,  and  an  habitual  inclination  to  ptcafe  others,  as  well 
as  to  be  pleafed  in  itfelf.  O 
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Ditris  tit  Hex  tonfa  bifennibut 
Ni/ra  feraci  frondis  in  a/j^ido, 
Per  daviua,  per  cades,  ab  ipfo 
Duett  opt: j  animunuj'ie  Jerto , 

Hor.  Od.  4.  1.  4.  v.  57. 

■Like  an  oak  on forie  cold  mountain  brow, 


s/t  ev'ry  nvo/tnd  they  ffrout  and  grow; 
The  ax  and  fivord  new  vigour gixrit, 

And  by  their  ruins  they  revive.  Anon. 

AS  I  am  one,  who,  by  my  profeffion,  am  obliged  to 
look  into  all  kinds  of  men,  there  are  none  whom 
1  confider  with  fo  much  picafure,  as  thofe  who  have  any 
thing  new  or  extraordinary  in  their  characters,  or  ways  or 
living.  For  this  reafen  I  hare  often  amufed  myfelf  with 
{peculations  on  the  race  of  people  called  fenvf,  many  of 
whom  I  have  met  with  in  moft  of  the  confiderable  towns 
which  I  have  paiTed  through  in  the  courfe  of  my  travels. 
They  are,  indeed,  fo  difleminated  through  all  the  trading 
parts  of  the  world,  that  they  are  become  the  inftruments 
by  which  the  moft  dilfant  nations  converfe  with  one  ano- 
ther, and  by  which  mankind  are  knit  together  in  a  gene- 
ral correfpondence :  they  are  like  the  pegs  and  nails  in  a 
great  building,  which,  tho'  they  are  but  little  valued  in 
themfelves,  are  abfolutely  necerTary  to  keep  the  whole  frame 
together. 

That   I  may  not  fall  into  any  common  beaten  tracks 
of  obfervation,  1  {hall  confider  this  people  in  three  views  : 

Firft 
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Firft,  with  regard  to  their  number  ;  Secondly,  their  dil- 
perilon  ;  and,  Thirdly,  their  adherence  to  their  religion  : 
and  afterwards  endeavour  to  Ihew,  Firft,  what  natural 
reafons,  and,  Secondly,  what  providential  reafons  may  be 
aiEgned  for  thefe  three  remarkable  particulars. 

The  Jtivs  are  looked  upon  by  many  to  be  as  numerous 
at  prefent,  as  they  were  formerly  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

This  is  wonderful,  confidering  the  dreadful  daughter 
made  of  them  under  fome  of  the  Roman  emperors,  which 
hiftorians  defcribe  by  the  death  of  many  hundred  thou- 
fands  in  a  war  ;  and  the  innumerable  mafracres  and  per- 
fecutions  they  have  undergone  in  Turkey,  as  well  as  in 
all  Chriltian  nations  of  the  world.  The  Rabbins,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  great  havoc  which  has  been  fometimes  made 
of  them,  tell  us,  after  their  uflial  manner  of  hyperbole, 
that  there  were  fuch  torrents  of  holy  blood  fhed  as  car- 
ried rocks  of  an  hundred  yards  in  circumference  above 
three  miles  into  the  lea. 

The  1?.  difperfion  is  the  fecond  remarkable  particular 
in  this  people.  They  (warm  over  all  the  Eaft ;  and  are 
fettled  in  the  remotelt  parts  of  China  ;  they  are  fpread 
through  mod  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Afric,  and 
many  families  of  them  are  eftablifhed  in  the  Weft-Indies  : 
not  to  mention  whole  nations  bordering  on  Prejlcr*  John's 
country,  and  fome  difcovered  in  the  inner  parts  of  shne- 
rica,  if  we  mav  give  any  credit  to  their  own  writers. 

Their  firm  adherence  to  their  religion,  is  no  lefs  re- 
markable than  their  numbers  and  difperfion,  efpecially  con- 
fidering it  as  perfecuted  or  contemned  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth.  This  is  likeways  the  more  remarkable,  if 
we  confider  the  frequent  apoftafies  of  this  people,  when 
they  lived  under  their  kings,  in  the  land  of  Promij'e,  and 
within  light  of  their  temple. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  examine,  what  may  be  the  na- 
tural reafons  for  thefe  three  particulars  which  we  find  in 
the  jews,  and  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  re- 
ligion or  people,  I  can,  in  the  firft  place,  attribute  their 
numbers  to  nothing  but  their  conftant  employment,  their 
abftinencc,  their  exemption  from  wars,  and  above  all,  their 
frequent  marriages ;  for  they  look  on  celibacy  as  an  ac- 
cused Itate,  and  generally  are  married  before  twenty  as 
hoping  the  MeJJiab  may  defcend  from  them. 

The 
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The  c'ifperfion  of  the  Jews  into  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  is  the  fecond  remarkable  particular  of  that  people, 
though  not  fo  hard  to  be  accounted  for.  Tliev  were  al- 
ways in  rebel  ions  and  tumults  while  they  had  the  temple 
and  holy  city  in  view,  for  which  reafon  they  have  often 
been  driven  out  of  their  habitations  in  the  land  of  Promt fe» 
They  have  as  often  been  fxvnifhed  out  of  mod  other  places 
where  the;-  have  fettled,  which  mud  very  much  difperfe 
and  fcatter  a  people,  and  oblige  them  to  feck  a  livelihood 
where  they  can  find  it.  Befides,  the  whole  people  is  now 
a  race  of  fuch  merchants  as  arc  wanderers  by  profe;Tion, 
and.  at  the  fame  time,  are  in  mod,  if  not  all,  places  incap- 
able of  either  lands  or  offices,  that  might  engage  them  to 
make  any  part  of  the  world  their  home. 

This  difperfron  would  probably  have  loft  their  relig'on, 
had  knot  been  fecured  by  the  drength  of  its  conditiuioi,  : 
for  they  are  to  live  all  in  a  body,  and  generally  within  the 
fame  inclofure  ;  to  marry  among  themfelves,  and  to  eat  no 
meats  that  are  not  killed  or  prepared  their  own  way.  This 
fhuts  them  out  from  all  table  converfation,  and  the  mod  a- 
greeable  intercourfes  of  life  ;  and,  by  confequence,  excludes 
them  from  the  molt  probable  means  of  converfion . 

If,  in  the  lad  place,  we  consider  what  providential  reajen 
may  be  afiigncd  for  thefe  three  particulars,  we  /hull  find 
that  their  numbers,  difp;rfion,  and  adherence  to  their  reli- 
gion, have  furnifhed  every  age,  and  every  nation  of  the 
world,  with  the  ftrongeft  arguments  for  the  tehriftian  faith, 
not  only  as  thefe  very  particulars  are  foretold  of  them,  but 
as  they  themfelves  are  the  depohtaries  of  thefe  and  all  the 
other  propheGes,  which  tend  to  their  own  confuGon.  Their 
number  furnifhes  us  with  alufHcient  cloud  of  witnefles  thai 
atteft  the  truth  of  the  old  Lib' j.  I  heir  difpcrGon  ipreads 
thefe  witneiTes  through,  ail  parts  of  the  world.  The  ad- 
herence to  their  religion  makes  their  teftiraoay  unquestion- 
able. Had  the  whole  body  of  the  '/-  ■  ■  been  converted  to 
Chridianity,  we  fhould  ccrtaii  y  have  thought  all  the  pro- 
prieties of  the  old  tedamem,  tli.tt  relate  to  the  coming  and 
hi  dory  of  our  bleiTed  Saviour,  forged  by  Chridians,  and. 
have  looked  upon  them,  with  the  proprieties  of  the  Sib\ls, 
as  made  many  years  after  the  events  they  pretended  to 
foretel. 

O 
No. 
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Gnatum  pariter  nil  his  Jecttit,  aut  ctlam  amplittf, 
Shiod  ilia  xtas  via  g is  ad  b.v-c  utenda  tdonea  ejl, 

Terent.  Beaut,  act.  1    fc.  r. 

Your  fon  ought  to  have  fJjdred  in  theft'  things,  btctttfc 
youth  is  beji  fuited  to  the  enjoyment  of  them. 

Mr  Spectator, 

THOSE  ancients  v.  ho  were  the  mo!t  accurate  in 
their1  remarks  on  the  genius  and  tamper  of  man  - 
kin'J,  by  confidering  the  various  bent  and  fcope  of  our 
actions  throughout  the  prbgrefs  of  life,  have  with  great 
exactnefs  allotted  inclinations  and  objects  of  defire  parti- 
cular to  every  (rage,  according  to  the  different  circum- 
ftances  of  our  converfation  and  fortune,  thro'  the  feve- 
ral  period's  of  it.  Hence  they  were  difpofed  cafily  to  cx- 
cufe  thofe  exCefles  which  might  pcfiibly  arife  from  a  too 
eager  purfuk  of  the  affections  more  immediately  proper 
to  each  (late  :  they  indulged  the  levity  of  childhood 
with  tendernefs,  overlooked  the  gaiety  of  youth  with 
good-nature,  tempered  the  forward  ambition  and  impa- 
tience of  ripened  manhood  with  ducretion,  and  kindly 
imputed  the  tenacious  avarice  of  old  men  to  their  want 
of  relifh  for  any  other  enjoyment.  Such  allowances  as 
thefe  were  no  lefs  advantageous  to  common  foe'ety  than 
obliging  to  particular  perfons  ;  for  by  maintaining  a  de- 
cency and  regularity  in  the  courfe  of  life,  they  iupportcd 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  which  then  fufFers  the  grea- 
test violence  when  the  order  of  things  is  inverted  ;  and 
in  nothing  is  it  more  remarkably  vilified  and  ridiculous, 
than  when  feeblenefs  pre'pofterbufly  attempts  to  adorn  it- 
felf  with  that  outward  pomp  and  lull  re,  which  ferv.es.on- 
ly  to  fet  off*  the  bloom  of  youth  with  better  advantage. 
1  was  infcnfibly  carried  into  reflexions  of  this  nature,  by 
jnfr  now  meeting  Paulino  (who  is  in  this  climacteric)  be- 
deck'd  with  the  utmolt  fplendor  of  drefs  and  equipage, 
Tol.  Vtl.  H  ■  and 
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and  giving  an  unbounded  loofe  to  all  manner  of  plcafu re, 
whillt  his  only  (on  is  debarred  all  innocent  diversion,  and 
may  be  fccn  frequently  folacmg  himfelf  in  the  Mali  wixh 
no  other  attendance  than  one  antiquated  fervant  of  his 
father's  for  a  companion  and  director. 
'  It  is  a  monftrous  want  of  reflexion,  that  a  man  can- 
not confider,  that  when  he  cannot  refign  the  pleafitres  of 
life  in  bis  decay  of  appetite  and  inclination  to  them,  his 
fon  muff  have  a  much  uncafier  tafk  to  refift  the  impetuo- 
fity  of  growing  defires.  The  fkill  therefore  mould,  rae- 
thinks,  be  to  let  a  fon  want  no  lawful  diverfion,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  future  fortune,  and  the  figure  he  is  to  make 
in  the  woild.  1  he  firfl  frep  towards  virtue  that  I  have 
obferved  in  young  men  of  condition  that  have  run  into 
excefles,  has  been  that  they  had  a  regard  to  their  qua- 
lity and  reputation  in  the  management  of  their  vices. 
Narrownefs  in  their  circumftances  has  made  many  youths 
to  fupply  themfelvcs  as  debauchees,  commence  cheats 
and  rafcals.  The  father  who  allows  his  fon  to  the  ut- 
mofi:  of  his  ability  avoids  this  latter  evil,  which  as  to  the 
world  is  much  greater  than  the  former,  But  the  con- 
trary practice  has  prevailed  fo  much  among  fome  men, 
that  I  have  known  them  deny  them  what  was  merely  ne- 
ceiTar>/  for  education  fuitable  to  their  quality.  Poor 
young  Antonio  is  a  lamentable  inftance  of  ill  conduct 
in  this  kind.  The  young  man  did  not  want  natural  ta- 
lents ;  but  the  father  of  him  was  a  coxcomb,  who  affec- 
ted being  a  fine  gentleman  fo  unmercifully,  that  he  could 
not  endure  in  his  fight,  or  the  frequent  mention  of  one 
who  was  his  fon,  growing  into  manhood,  and  thrufting 
him  out  of  the  gay  world.  I  have  often  thought  the  fa- 
ther took  a  fecret  plcalurc  in  reflecting,  that  when  that 
fine  hcufe  and  feat  came  into  the  next  hands,  it  would 
revive  his  memory,  as  a  perfon  who  knew  how  to  enjoy 
them,  from  obfervaticn  of  the  mflicity  and  ignorance  of 
his  fuctefTor.  Certain  it  is  that  a  man  may,  if  he  will, 
let  his  heart  clofe  to  the  having  no  regard  to  any  thing 
but  his  dear  lelf,  even  with  excluiion  of  his  very  chil- 
dren. 1  recommend  this  fubject  to  your  confideration, 
and  am, 

Sir,  your  viojf  hu'vihle  fervant ',  T.  P. 

Mr. 
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Air.  Spectator,  London,  Sept.  26.  1712. 

*  '  f  Am  juft  come  from  Tunbridgs,  and  have  fince  my  re- 

*  _  i    turn  read  Mra Matilda 'Afoiair's  letter  to  you:  ihe 

*  pretends  to  make  a  mighty  ftory  about  the  diverlions  of 
'  Twinging  in  that  place.  What  was  done,  was  only  a- 
'  mong  relations  ;   and  no  man  lwung  any  woman  who 

*  was  not  fecond  coutin  at  farthelt.  She  is  pleaied  to  lay, 
'  care  was  taken  that  the  gallants  tied  the  ladies  le^s  be- 
'  fore  they  were  wafted  into  the  air.  Since  Ihe  is  loipite- 
'  ful,  I'll  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  there  was  no  luch  nice- 
'  ty  obferved,  lince  we  were  all,  as  I  juft  now  told  you, 

*  near  relations  ;  but  .Mrs.  Mohair  herfelf  has  been  fwung 

*  there,  and  (he  invents  all  this  malice,  becaufe  it  was  ob- 
4  ferved  (he  has  crooked  legs,  of  which  I  was  an  eye-wit- 
'  nefs. 

1  'our  humble  fervant, 

Richard  Shoestring. 

Mr.  Spectator,  Tunbridge,  Sept.  26.  1712. 

'  VT/E  have  juft  now  read  your  paper,  containing  Mrs. 

*  VV     Mohairs  letter.      It  is  an  invention  of  her  own 

*  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  and  1  defire  you  would  print 
'  the  incloftd  letter  by  ttfelf,  and  ihorten  it  fo  as  to  cdYiie 

*  within  the  compafs  of  your  naif- (licet.  She  is  the  moft 
'  malicious  minx  in  the  world,    for  all  (he  looks  fo  inno- 

*  cent.  Don't  leave  oat  that  part  about  her  being  in  love 
'  with  her  father's  butler,  which  makes  her  Ihun  men  ;  for 
'  that  is  the  trueft  of  it  all. 

Tour  humble  fervant, 

Sarah  Trice. 
P.  S.  '  She  has  crooked  legs. 

Mr.  Spectator,  Tunbridge,  Sept.  26.  1712. 

4     ALL  that  Mrs.  Mohair  is  fo  vexed  at  agalnft  the 

*  £\  good  company  of  this  place,  is,  that  we  all  know 

*  fhe  has  crooked  legs.     This  is  certainly  true.      1  don't 

*  care  for  putting  my  name,  becaufe  one  would  not  be  in 

*  the  power  of  the  creature. 

Tour  humble  fervant  unknown. 
H  2  Mr. 
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Mr.  Spectator,  Tunbridge,  Sept.  26.  1712. 

1^  H  AT  infufferable  prude  Mrs.  Mohair,  who  has 
told  fuch  ftones  of  the  company  here,  is  with 
child,  for  all  her  nice  airs  and  her  crooked  legs.     Pray 
*  be  fure   to  put  her  in  for  both  thefe  two  things,  and 
'  you'll  oblige  every  body  here,  efpecially 

T  Tour  humble fervant, 

Alice  Bloegarter. 
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Owt«5  £?-/  ya>.iuTns  yf^ui.  IVkrjander. 

si  cunning  old  fox  this ! 

A  Favour  well  beflowed  is  almozr.  as  great  an  honour 
to  him  who  confers  it,  as  to  him  who  receives  it. 
What  indeed  makes  for  the  fuperior  reputation  of  the  pa- 
tron in  this  cafe,  is,  that  he  is  always   furrounded  with 
fpecious  pretences  of  unworthy  candidates,  and  is  often  a- 
loae  in  the  kind  inclination  he  has  towards  the  well-defcr- 
r'ng-     Juftice  is  the  iirlt  quality  in  rhe  man  who  is  in  a 
port  of  diieclion  ;    and  I  remember  to  have  heard  on  old 
gendeman  talk  of  the  civil  wars,    and  in  his  relation  give 
an  account  of  a  general  officer,  who  with  this  one  quality, 
without  any  mining  endowments,  became  fo  peculiarly  be- 
loved and  honoured,  that  all  decifions  between  man  and 
man  were  laid  before  him,  by  the  parties  concerned,  in  a 
private  way  ;  and  they  would  lay  by  their  animofities  im- 
plicitly, if  he  bid  them  be  friends,  or  fubmit  themfdves  in 
the  wrong  without  reluctance,  if  he  fakl  it,  without  wait- 
ing the  judgment  of  court-martials.     His  manner  was  to 
keep  the  dates  of  all  commiilions  in  his  clofet,  and  wholly 
difrnifs  from  the  icrvice  fuch  as  were  deficient  m  their  du- 
ty ;  and  after  that  took  care  to  prefer  according  to  the  or- 
der of  battle.     His  familiars  were  his  entire  friends,  and 
could  have  no  intereited  views  in-  courting  his  acquain- 
tance; for  his  affection  was  no  ftep  to  their  preferment, 
though  it  was  to  their  reputation.      By  this  means  a  kind 
al'pccl,  a  fahitation,  a  fmiie,  and  giving  out  his  hand,  had 

th« 
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the  weight  of  what  is  elteemed  by  vulgar  minds  more  fub- 
ftanual.  His  bufinefs  vas  very  fhort,  and  he  who  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  juttice,  was  never  affronted  with  a  requelt 
of  a  familiar  daily  vifitant  for  what  was  due  to  a  brave 
man  at  a  diftance.  Extraordinary  merit  he  ufed  to  recom- 
mend to  the  king  for  fome  diftinction  at  home,  'till  the  or- 
der of  batde  made  way  for  his  riling  in  the  troops.  Add 
to  this,  that  he  had  an  excellent  manner  of  getting  rid  of 
fuch  whom  he  obferved  were  good  at  a  Halt,  as  his 
phrafe  was.  Under  this  defcription  he  comprehended  all 
thofe  who  were  contented  to  live  without  reproach,  and 
had  no  promptitude  in  their  minds  towards  glory. '  Thefe 
fellows  were  alfo  recommended  to  the  king,  and  taken  off 
of  the  general's  hands  into  ports  wherein  diligence  and 
common  ho.nefty  were  all  that  were  neceffary.  This  ge- 
neral had  no  weak  part  in  his  line,  but  every  man  had  as 
much  care  upon  him,  and  as  much  honour  to  lofe  as  him- 
felf.  Every  officer  could  anfwer  for  what  puffed  where 
he  was,  and  the  general's  prefence  was  never  neceffary  a- 
ny  where  but  where  he  had  placed  himfelf  at  the  firft  dif- 
pofition,  except  any  accident  happened  from  extraordina- 
ry efforts  of  the  enemy  which  he  could  not  forefee,  but 
it  was  remarkable,  that  it  never  fell  out  from  failure  in 
his  own  troops.  It  muft  be  confettld  the  world  is  juft  fo 
much  out  of  order,  as  an  unworthy  pcrfon  poffeffes  what 
mould  be  in  the  direction  of  him  who  has  better  pretenii- 
ons  to  it. 

Instiad  of  fuch  a  conduct  as  this  old  fellow  ufed  to 
defcribe  in  his  general,  all  the  evils  which  have  ever  hap- 
pened among  mankind  have  arofe  from  the  wanton  difpo- 
iition  of  the  favours  of  the  powerful,  It  is  generally  all 
that  men  of  rnodefty  and  virtue  can  do,  to  fall  in  with  iome 
whimfical  turn  in  a  great  man,  to  make  way  for  things  of 
real  and  abfohue  iervice.  In  the  time  of  Don  ^ebajiian 
of  Portugal,  or  fome  time  lince,  the  firlt  minifter  would 
let  nothing  come  near  him  but  what  bore  the  mofl  pro- 
found face  of  wifdom  and  gravity.  They  carried  it  fo  far, 
that,  for  the  greater  mew  of  their  profound  knowledge,  a 
pair  of  fpectacles  tied  on  their  nofes,  with  a  black  ribbon 
round  their  heads,  was  what  compleated  the  drefs  of  thofe 
who  made  their  court  at  his  levee,  and  none  with  naked 
nofcs  were  admitted  to  his  pretence.  A  blunt  honclt  hi- 
ll 3  low 
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low,  who  had  a  command  in  the  train  of  artillery,  had  at- 
tempted to  make  an  impreflion  upon  the  porter  day  after 
day  in  vain,  till  at  laft  he  made  his  appearance  in  a  very 
thoughtful  dark  fuit  of  clothes,  and  two  pair  of  fpcctacles 
on  at  once.      He  was  conduded  from  room  to  room,  with 
great  deference  to  the  mioifter ;  and  carrying  on  the  farce 
of  the  place,  he  told  his  excellence  that  he  had  in  this 
manner  pretended  to  be  wifer  than  he  really  was,  but  with 
no  ill  intention ;  but  he  was  honefi  fuch-a-one  of  the  train, 
and  he  came  to  tell  him  that  they  wanted  wheel-barrows 
and  pick-axes-     The  thing  happened  not  to  difpleafe,  the 
great  man  was  feen  to  fmile.  and  the  fuccefsful  officer  was 
reconducted  with  the  fame  profound  ceremony  out  of  the 
houfe. 

When  Leo  X.   reigned  pope  of  Rome,  his  holinefs, 
tho'  a  man  of  fenfe,  and  of  an  excellent  talle  of  letters, 
of  all  things  affected  fools,  buffoons,  humourilrs  and  cox- 
combs :   whether  it  were  from  vanity,  and  that  he  enjoy- 
ed no  talents  in  other  men  but  what  were  inferior  to  him; 
or  whatever  it  was,  he  carried  it  fo  far,  that  his  whole 
delight  was  in  finding  out  new  fools,  and,  as  our  phrafe 
is,  playing  them  off,  and  making  them  fhew  themfelves 
to  advantage.     A  prieft  of  his  former  acquaintance  fuffer- 
ed  a  great  many  difappointments  in  attempting  to  find  ac- 
cefs  to  him  in  a  regular  character,  till  at  laft  in  defpair  he 
retired  from  Rome,  and  returned  in  an  equipage  fo  very 
fantaflical  both  as  to  the  chefs  of  himfelfand  his  fervants, 
that  the  whole  coi  rt  were  in  an  emulation  who  fhould  firft 
introduce  him  to  his  holinefs.    What  added  to  the  expec- 
tation his  holinefs  had  of  the  pleafure  he  fhould  have  in 
his  follies,   was,   that  this  fellow,  in  a  dreis  the  mod  ex- 
quifitcly  ridiculous,  defired  he  might  fpeak  to  him  alone, 
for  he  had  matters  of  the  higheft  importance,  upon  which 
he  wanted  a  conference.     Nothing  could  be  denied  to  a 
coxcomb  of  fo  great  hope  ;  but  when  they  were  apart,  the 
impoilor  revealed  himfelf,  and  fpoke  as  follows : 

DO  not  be  furprized,  mod  holy  father,  at  feeing,  in- 
ftead  of  a  coxcomb  to  laugh  at,  your  old  friend, 
who  has  taken  this  way  of  accefs  to  admonifh  you  of  your 
own  folly.     Can  any  thing  fhew  your  holinefs  how  un- 
worthilv  you  treat  mankind,  more  than  my  being  put  up- 
on 
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on  this  difficulty  to  fpeak  with  you  ?  It  is  a  degree  of 
folly  to  delight  to  fee  it  in  others,  and  it  is  the  greatell 
infolence  imaginable  to  rejoice  in  the  difgrace  of  human 
nature.  It  is  a  criminal  humility  in  a  perfon  of  your  holi- 
nefs's  undemanding,  to  believe  you  cannot  excel  but  in 
the  converfation  of  half-wits,  humourifts  coxcombs  and 
buffoons.  If  your  holinefs  lias  a-mind  to  be  diverted  like 
a  rational  man,  you  have  a  great  opportunity  for  it,  in 
difrobing  all  the  impertinents  you  have  favoured,  of  all 
their  riches  and  trappings  at  once,  and  bellowing  them  on 
the  humble,  the  virtuous,  and  the  meek.  If  your  holi- 
nefs is  not  concerned  for  the  fake  of  virtue  and  religion, 
be  pleafcd  to  reflect,  that  for  the  fake  of  your  own  fatety, 
it  is  not  proper  to  be  fo  very  much  in  jeff.  When  the 
pope  is  thus  merry,  the  people  will  in  time  begin  to  think 
many  things,  which  they  have  hitherto  beheld  with  great 
veneration,  are  in  themfelves  objects  of  fcorn  and  derili- 
011.  If  they  once  get  a  trick  of  knowing  how  to  laugh, 
your  holinels's  laying  this  fentence  with  one  nightcap, 
and  t'other  with  the  other,  the  change  of  your  liippers, 
bringing  you  your  (faff  in  the  midif  of  a  prayer,  then  ltrip- 
ing  you  of  one  veft,  and  clapping  on  a  fecond  during  divine 
lervice,  will  be  found  out  to  have  nothing  in  it.  Conlider, 
Sir,  that  at  this  rate  a  head  will  be  reckoned  never  the  wif- 
er  for  being  bald,  and  the  ignorant  will  be  apt  to  fay,  that 
going  barefoot  does  not  at  all  help  on  in  the  way  to  hea- 
ven. The  red  cap  and  the  cowl  will  fall  under  the  fame 
contempt ;  and  the  vulgar  will  tell  us  to  our  facts,  that 
we  lhall  have  no  authority  over  them,  but  from  the  force 
of  our  arguments,  and  the  fanclity  of  our  lives. 

T 
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Fruflra  t  si  macula  ten  Jem 
Fertur  equis  auriga,  ncque  audit  cirrus  habenas. 

Virg.  Georg.  1.  v.  514. 

Kor  reins,  nor  curbs,  nor  cries,  the  horfes  fear, 
But  force  along  the  trembling  charioteer.        Dryden. 

To  the  Spectator-General  a^Great  Britain. 

From  the  farther  end  of  the  ividoiv's  coffte-houfe  in  De- 
vereux-court,  Monday  evening,  twenty  eight  minutes 
and  a  half  paji  Jh. 

Dear  Dumb, 
'  TN  fhort,  to  ufe  no  farther  preface,  if  I  fhould  tell  you 
'  X  that  I  have  feen  a  hackney  coachman,  when  he  h;is 
'  come  to  fit  down  his  fare,  which  confilted  of  two  or 
'  three  very  line  ladies  hand  them  out,  and  falute  every 
'  one  of  them  with  an  air  of  familiarity,  without  giving 
'  the  lead  offence,  you  would  perhaps  think  itit  guilty  of 
'  a  Gafconade.     But  to  clear  myfelf  from  that  nnputati- 

*  on,  and  to  explain  this  matter  to  you,  I  allure  you,  that 
'  there  are  many  illultrious  youths  within  this  city,  who 
'  frequently  recreate  themfelves  by  driving  of  a  hackney- 
'  coach :  but  thofe  whom,   above  all  others,  I  would  re- 

*  commend  to  you,  are  the  young  gentlemen  belonging  to 
'  our  inns  of  court.  We  have,  1  think,  about  a  dozen 
'  coachmen,  who  have  chambers  here  in  the  Temple;  and 
'  as  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  others  will  follow  their  ex* 

*  ample,  we  may  perhaps  in  time  (if  it  fhould  be  thought 

*  convenient)  be  drove  to  IVeJitr/inJler  by  our  own  frater- 
'  nity,  allowing  every  fifth  perfon  to  apply  his  meditations 

*  this  way,  which  is  but  a  modelt  computation,  as  the  hu- 
4  mour  is  now  likely  to  take.  It  is  to  be  hoped  likeways, 
'  that  there  are  in  the  other  nui  feries  of  the  law  to  be 

*  found  a  proportionable  number  of  thofe  hopeful  plants, 

*  fpringing  up  to  the  evcrlalting  renown  of  dier  native 
:  country.    Of  how  long  (landing  this  humour  has  been,  I 

'  know 
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'  know  not ;  the  furtt  time  I  had  any  particular  reafon  to 
'  take  notice  of  it,  was  about  this  time  twelvemonth,  when 
'  being  upon  Humpfie. id- heath  with  fome  of  thefe  Itudious 
'  young  men,  who  went  thither  purely  for  the  fake  of 
'  contemplation,  nothing  would  ferve  them,  but  1  mud  go 
'   through  a  courfe  of  this  philofophy  too ;  and  being  ever 

*  willing  to  embelliih  myfelfwith  any  commendable  quali- 

*  fication,  it  was  not  long  ere  they  perfuaded  me  into  the 
'  coach-box ;  nor  indeed  much  longer,  before  1  under- 
'  went  the  fate  of  my  brother  Phaeton ;  for  having  drove 

*  about  fifty  paces  with  pretty  good  fuccefs,  through  my 

*  own  natural  fagacity,  together  with  the  good  inltructi- 
'  ons  of  my  tutors,  who,  to  give  them  their  due,  were  on 
'  all  hands  encouraging  and  afliiting  me  in  this  laudable 
'  undertaking ;  1  fay,  bir,  having  drove  about  fifty  paces 
'  with  pretty  good  fuccefs,  I  mult  needs  be  exerciling  the 

*  lafh,  which  the  horfes  relented  fo  ill  at  my  hands,  that 

*  they  gave  a  fudden  (tart,  and  thereby  pitched  me  direct  - 
4  ly  upon  my  head,  as  I  very  well  remembred  about  half 
'  an  hour  afterwards,  which  not  only  deprived  me  of  all 
'  the  knowledge  I  had  gained  for  fifty  yards  before,  but 
'  had  like  to  have  broke  m/  neck  into  the  bargain.  Af- 
'  ter  fuch  a  fevere  reprimand,  you  may  imagine  I  was  not 

*  very  eafily  prevailed  with  to  make  a  fecond  attempt ; 
1  and  indeed,  upon  mature  deliberation,  the  whole  fcience 

*  feemed,  at  leai't  to  me,  to  be  furrounded  with  lu  many 
'  difficulties,  that  notwithstanding  the  unknown  advanta- 
'  ges  which  might  have  accrued  to  me  thereby,  I  gave  o- 
1  ver  ail  hopes  of  attaining  it ;  and  I  believe  had  never 
'  thought  of  it  more,  but  that  my  memory  has  been  lately 
'  refreihed,  by  feeing  fome  of  thele  ingenious  gentlemen 
'  ply  in  the  open  (treets:  one  of  which  I  law  receive  fo  fuit- 
'  able  a  reward  of  his  labours,  that  though  I  know  you 
'  are  no  friend  to  Uory-teliing,   vet  I  mult  beg  leave  to 

*  trouble  you  with  this  at  large. 

,  '  About  a  fortnight  fince,  as  I  was  diverting  myfelf 
'  with  a  pennyworth  of  walnuts  at  the  temple-gate,  a  live- 
1  ly  young  fellow  in  a  fultian  jacket  lhot  by  me,  beckoned 
f  a  coacli,  and  told  die  coachman  he  wanted  to  go  as  far 
as  Qielfea  :  they  agreed  upon  the  price,  and  this  young 
gentleman  mounts  the  coach-box  ;  the  fellow  Itaring  at 
him,  deiired  to  know,  if  he  Ihould  not  drive  till  they 

•  were 


t 
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'  were  out  of  the  town  ?  No,  no,  replied  lie  :  he  was  then 
'  going  to  climb  up  to  him,  but  received  another  check, 

*  and  was  then  ordered  to  get  into  the  coach,  or  behind 

*  it,  for  that  he  wanted  no  inltruclors ;  but  be  fure  you 
'  dog  you,  fays  he,  don't  you  bilk  me.  The  fellow  there- 
'  upon  furrendered  his  whip,  fcratch'd  his  head,  and  crept 
'  into  the  coach.  Having  myfelf  occafion  to  go  into  the 
'  Strand  about  the  fame  time,  we  darted  both  together  ; 
'  but  the  ftreec  being  vety  full. of  coaches,  and  he  not  fo 

*  able  a  coachman  as  perhaps  he  imagined  himfelf,  1  bad 

*  foon  got  a  little  way  before  him ;  often,  however,  hav- 
'  ing  the  curiofity  to  caft  my  eye  back  upon  him,  to  ob- 
'  ferve  how  he  behaved  himfelf  in  this  high  fiation  ;  which 

*  he  did  with  great  compofuie,  till  he  came  to  the  pafs, 
'  which  is  a  military  term  the  brothers  of  the  whip  have 
'  given  the  (trait  at  St  Ciew  nth  church  :   when  he  arriv- 

*  ed  near  this  place,  u  here  are  always  coaches  in  waiting, 
'  the  coachmen  began  to  fuck  up  the  mufcles  of  their 

*  checks,  and  to  tip  the  wink  upon  each  other,  as  if  they 

*  had  fome  roguery  in  their  heads,  which  1  was  immedi- 

*  ately  convinced  of;  for  he  no  fooner  came  within  reach, 
*■  but  the  firft  of  them  with  his  whip  took  the  exact  di- 

*  menfons  of  his  flioulders.,  which  he  very  ingenioufly  cal- 
4  led  Flndorfmg  ;  and  indeed  I  murt  fay,  that  every  one 

*  of  them  took  due  care  to  indorfc  him  as  lie  came  thro' 
«  their  hands.  He  feemed  at  full  a  little  aneafy  under  the 

*  operation,  and  was  going  in  all  hafte  to  take  the  num- 
«  bers  of  their  coaches ;  but  at  length  by  the  mediation 

*  of  the  worthy  gentleman  in  the  coach,  his  wrath  was  af- 

*  fuaged,  and  he  prevailed  upon  to  purfue  his  journey  ; 

*  tho'  indeed  1  thought  they  had  clapt  fuch  a  fpoke  in  his 

*  wheel,  as  had  difabled  him  from  being  a  coachman  for 
«  that  day  at  leaft :   for  I  am  only  miftaken,  Mr.  Spec,  if 

*  fome  of  thefe  endorfements  were  not  wrote  in  fo  ftrong 
«  a  hand,  that  they  are  (till  legible.  Upon  my  enquiring 
'  the  reafon  of  this  unufual  falutation,  they  told  me  that 

*  it  was  a  cufh  m  among  them,  whenever  they  faw  a  bro- 
'  ther  tottering  or  unltable  in  his  poft,  to  lend  him  a  hand, 
«  in  order  to  fettle  him  again  therein  :  for  my  part  I 
«  thought  their  allegations  but  reafonable,  and  fo  march'd 
«  off.      Fefides  our  coachmen,  we  abound  in  divers  other 

*  forts  of  ingenious  robutt  youth,  who,  1  hope,  will  not  take 

*  it 
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*  it  ill  if  I  refer  giving  you  an  account  of  their  feveral  re- 

*  creations  to  another  opportunity.  In  the  mean  time,  if 
'  you  would  beftow  but  a  little  of  your  wholfome  advice 
'  upon  our  coachmen,  it  might  perhaps  be  a  reprieve  to 
'  fome  of  their  necks.  As  I  underftand  you  have  feve- 
'  rd  infpeftors  under  you,  if  you  would  but  fend  one  a- 
e  monglt  us  here  in  the  Temple,  I  am  perfuaded  he  would 
'  not  want  employment.     But  I  leave  this  to  your  own 

*  confideration,  and  am, 

S  I \R,  Tour  very  bumble  fervant, 

Moses  Greenbag. 

'  P.  S.  I  have  heard  our  critics  in  the  coffee-houfes 
hereabout  talk  mightily  of  the  unity  of  time  and  place : 
according  to  my  notion  of  the  matter,  I  have  endea- 
voured at  fomething  like  it  in  the  beginning  of  my  e- 
piftle.  I  defire  to  be  informed  a  little  as  to  that  parti- 
cular. In  my  next  I  defign  to  give  you  fome  account 
of  excellent  watermen  who  are  bred  to  the  law,  and  far 
outdo  the  Iand-fludents  above-mentioned.  T 
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Naribus  indulges Pcrf.  fat.  1.  v.  40. 

You  drive  the  jejl  too  far.  Dryden. 

MY  friend  Will  Honeycomb  has  told  me,  for  a- 
bove  this  half  year,  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to 
try  his  hand  at  a  S/>edialor,  and  that  he  would  fain  have 
one  of  his  writing  in  my  works.  This  morning  I  receiv- 
ed from  him  the  following  letter,  which,  after  having  rec- 
tified fome  little  orthographical  mifbtkes,  1  fhall  make  3 
prefent  of  to  the  public. 

Dear  Spec, 

Was,   about  two  nights  ago,  in  company  with  ve- 
'  X    ry  agreeable  young  people  of  both  fexes,  where 

•  talking 
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talking  of  fome  of  your  papers  which  are  written  on  con- 
jugal Jove,  there  arofe  adifptrte  among  us, whether  there 
were  not  more  bad  hu (bands  in  the  world  than  bad 
wives.  A  gentleman  who  was  advocate  for  the  ladies, 
took  this  occ;ifion  to  tell  us  the  (lory  of  a  famous  liege 
in  Ger?»aT.\,  which  I  have  fince  found  related  in  my  hi- 
(rorical  dictionary  afteV  'he  following  manner.  When 
the  emperor  Cnnrade  the  third,  had  befieged  Guelphns, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  in  the  city  of  Hmsberg,  the  women 
findmg  that  the  town  could  not  poffibly  hold  out  long, 
petitioned  the  emperor  that  they  might  depart  out  of  it, 
with  fo  much  as  each  of  them  could  carry.  The  em- 
peror knowing  they  could 'not  convey  away  many  of  their 
efTeers,  granted  them  their  petition ;  when  the  women, 
to  his  great  furprife,  came  out  of  the  place  with  every 
one  her  husband  upon  her  hack.  The  emperor  was 
Fo  moved  at  the  fight,  that  he  burft  into  tears,  and  after 
having  very  much  c-. tolled  the  women  for  their  conju- 
gal affeclion,  gave  the  men  to  their  wives,  and  received 
the  duke  into  his  favour. 

•  The  ladies  did  not  a  little  triumph  at  this  frory,  ask- 
ing us  at  the  fame  time,  whether  in  our  confeiences  we 
believed  that  the  men  in  any  town  of  Great  Britain 
would,  upon  the  fame  offer,  and  at  the  fame  conjunc- 
ture, have  loaded  themfclves  with  their  wives ;  or  ra- 
ther, whether  they  would  not  have  been  glad  of  fuch  an 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  them  ?  To  this  my  very  good 
friend  Tom  Dappcrn-Ji,  who  took  upon  him  to  be  the 
mouth  of  our  fex,  replied  that  they  would  be  very  much 
to  blame  if  they  would  not  do  the  fame  ;;ood  office  for 
the  women,  considering  that  their  (r  length  would  be  grea- 
ter, and  their  burdens  lighter  As  we  were  amufing  our- 
felves  with  dilcoi.i  les  of  thir-  nature  in  order  to  pafs  away 
the  evening  which  now  begins  to  grow  tedious,  we 
fell  into  that  laudable  and  primitive  divcrfk.n  of  que- 
iliors  and  commands.  I  was  no  footer  veiled  with  the 
regal  authority,  but  I  enjoined  all  the  ladies  under  pain 
of  my  difplealure  to  tell  the  company  ingenuoully,  in 
cafe  they  had  been  in  the  fiege  above-mentioned,  and 
had  the  fame  offers  made  them  as  the  good  women  of 
that  place,  what  every  erne  of  'hem  would  have  brought 
oil'  with  her,  and  have  thought  molt  worth  the  favirg? 

1  There 


< 
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There  were  feveral  merry  anfwers  made  to  my  queftion, 
ich  cntcrtnin'd  us  till  bed-time.     Tliis  rilled  my  mind 

:  with  fuch  a  huddle  of  ideas,  that  upon  my  going  to  deep, 

;  I  fell  into  the  following  dream. 
'  I  saw  a  town  of  this  ifland,  which  fhall  be  namelef?,, 
inveded  on  every  fide,  and  the  inhabitants  of  it  fo  ftrai- 

*  tencd  as  to  cry  for  quarter.  The  general  refufed  any  o- 

*  ther  terms  than  thoie  granted  to  the  above  mentioned 
'  town   of  Hensberg,  namely,  that  the   married  won  <:n 

*  might  come  out  with   what  they  could  bring  along  with 

*  them.  Immediately  the  city-gates  flew  open,  and  a  fe- 

*  male  proceflion  appeared,  multitudes  of  the  fex  following 

*  one  another  in  a  row,  and  daggering  under  their  refpec- 

*  tive  burdens.   I  took  my  (land  upon  an  eminence  in  the 

*  enemies  camp,  which  was  appointed  for  the  general  ren- 

*  dezvdus  of  thefe  female  carriers,  being  very  defirous  to 
'  look  into  their  feveral  ladings.    The  iird  of  them  had  a 

*  huge  faek  upon  her  (boulders,  which  (lie  Jet  down  with 

*  great  care  :  upon  the  opening  of  it,  when  I  expected  to 
"  have  fcen  her  hufhand  mot  cut  of  it,  I  found  it  was  filt- 
"*  ed  with  china-ware.  The  next  appeared  in  a  more  de- 
'  cent  figure,  carrying!  handfome  young  fellow  upon  her 

*  back  :  I  could  not  forbear  commending  the  yearia  wo- 
'  man  for  her  conjugal  affection,  when,  to  my  great  fur- 

*  prife,  I  found  that  fhe  had  left  the  good  man  at  home, 
c  and  brought  away  her  gallant.   I  few  the  third,  at  fome 

*  didance,  with  a  little  withered  face  peeping  over  her 
'  fhoulder,    whom   I  could  not  fufpeeT:  for  any  but  her 

*  fpoufe,  till  upon  her  fetting  him  down  I  heard  her  call 

*  him  dear  pug,  and  found  him  to  be  her  favourite  mon- 

*  key.  A  fourth  brought  a  huge  bale  of  cards  atang  with 

*  her:  and  the  fifth  a  Bolonia  lap-dog  ;  for  her  husband, 
'  it  feems,  being  a  very  burly  man,   (lie  thought  it  would 

*  belefs  trouble  for  her  to  bring  away  little  Cupid,  The 
'  next  was  the  wife  of  a  rich  ufurer,  loaden  with  a  bag  of 

*  gold;  Ch*  told  us  that  her  fpoufe  was  very  old,  and  by 
c  the  courfe  of  nature  could  not  expect  to  live  long  ;   and 

*  that  to  mew  her  tender  regards  for  him,  (he  had  feved 
"*  that  which  the  poor  man  loved  bettei  than  his  life,  1  he 
'  next  came  towards  us  with  her  ion  upon  her  back,  who. 
(  we  were  told,  was  the  greatest  rake  in  the  j.ace,  b v;  io 

Vol.  VII.  I  (  much 
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much  the  mother's  darling,  that  {he  left  her  husband  be- 
hind, with  a  large  family  of  hopeful  fons  and  daughters, 
for  the  fake  of  this  gracelefs  youth. 
'  It  would  be  encilefs  to  mention  the  feveral  perfons, 
with  their  feveral  loads  that    appeared  to  me    in  this 
{[range  vifion.  Al\  the  place' about  me  was  covered  with 
packs  of  ribbons,  brocades,  embroidery,  and  ten  thou- 
fand  other  materials,  fuificient  to  have  iurnifhed  a  whole 
ilreet  of  toy-ihops.     One  of  the  women,  having  an  huf- 
band  who  was  none  of  the  heavieff,  was  bringing  him  oiF 
upon  her  moulders,  at  the  fame  time  that  {lie  carried  a 
great  bundle  of  Flanders  lace  under  her  arm  ;  but  find- 
ing herfelf  fo  ovcr-loadcn,   that  me  could  not  fave  both 
of  them,  file  dropp'd  the  good  man,  and  brought  away 
the  bundle.     In  fliort,  I  found  but  one  husband  among 
this  great  mountain  of  baggage,  who  was  a  lively  cobler, 
that  kick'd  and  fpurr'd  all  the  while  his  wife  was  carry- 
ing him  on,  and,  as  it  was  faid,  had  fcarce  pafTcd  a  day 
in  his  life  without  giving  her  the  difc'rpline  of  the  {trap. 
■  I  cannot  conclude  my  letter,  dear  Spec,  without 
telling  thee  one  very  odd  whim  in  this  my  dream.  I  faw, 
methought,  a  dozen  women  employed  in  bringing  of  one 
man  ;  I  could  not  guefs  who  it  fhould   be,   till  upon  his 
nearer  approach  I  difcover'd  thy  fhort  phiz.  The  women 
all  declared   that  it  was  for  the  fake  of  thy  works,  and 
not  thy   perfon,  that  they  brought  thee  off,  and  that  it 
was  on  condition  that  thou  lhoukTft  continue  the  Spec- 
tator.  If  thou  thinker!  this  dream  will  make  a  tolerable 
one,  it  is  at  thy  fcrvicc,  from, 


Dear  Spec, 


Thine,  free  ping  and  waking, 


Will  Honeycomb. 


The  ladies  will  fee,  by  this  letter,  what  I  have  often 
told  them,  that  Will  is  one  of  thofe  old-fafnioned  men  of 
\.\i  and  pleafure  of  the  town,  that  fhews  his  parts  by  ral- 
lery  on  marriage,  and  one  who  has  often  tried  his  fortune 
that  way  without  fuccefs.  I  cannot  however  difmifs  his  let- 
ter, without  obferving,  that  the  true  ftory  on  which  it  is 
built  does  honour  to  the  fcx,  and  that  in  order  to  abufe  them, 
.liter  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  dream  and  fiction. 

O  N   • 
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Hue  naias  a  lj:cc  feplcm, 


hi  talidtfittjuvenes,  el  nttx ge%trefque nurufijue ; 
Qjxrilt  uuuc,  bobcat  quern  nojira  jupeilua  can/am. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  6.  v.  i8j. 

Seven  are  my  daughters,  of  a  form  divine, 
With  /even  fair  Jons  x  an  indefeclive  line. 
Go,  foots,  c-jiijl '.let  this,  and  ask  ike  caufe, 
From/which  wy  pride  its  firono  prefumpthn  dra->ur. 

Croxal, 

SIR, 

YOU  who  are  fo  we!!  acquainted  with  the  ftory  of 
Socrates,  muft  have  read  how,  upon  his  making 
a  difcourfe  concerning  love,  he  prefled  his  point  sdth 
fo  much  fuccefs,  that  ail  the  batcheTors  in  his  audience 
took  a  refolution  to  marry  by  the  firit  opportunity,  aid 
that  ali  the  m  irried  men  immediately  took  horfe  and 
galloped  home  to  their  wives.  I  am  apt  to  think  your 
difcourfes,  in  which  you  have  drawn  fo  many  agreeable 
pictures  of  marriage,  have  had  a  very  good  effect  this 
way  in  England.  We  are  obliged  to  you  at  Ieafl  for 
.  having  taken  off  that  feafelefs  ridicule,  which  for  many 
years  the  witlings  of  the  town  have  turned  upon  their 
lathers  and  mothers.  For  my  own  part,  I  was  born  in 
wedlock,  and  I  don't  care  who  knows  it ;  for  which  rea- 
fon,  among  many  others,  I  mould  look  upon  myfelf  as 
a  mod  inlufferable  coxcomb,  did  I  endeavour  to  main- 
tain that  cnckoldom  was  infeparable  from  marriage,  or 
to  make  ufe  of  Husband  and  Wife  as  terms  pf  reproach. 
Nay.  Sir,  I  will  go  one  Hep  further,  and  declare  to  you 
before  the  whole  world,  that  I  am  a  married  man,  and 
at  the  fame  time  I  have  Co  much  afTurance  as  not  to  be 
aiham'd  of  what  I  have  done. 

4  Among  the feveral  pleafures that  accompany  this ftate 
of  life,  and  which  you  have  defcribed  in  your  former  pa- 

I  2  pers, 
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pcrs,  there  are  two  you  have  not  taken  notice  of,  and 
which  are  feldom  ca(t  into  the  account  by  thofe  who 
write  on  this  fubject.  You  muft  have  obferved,  in  your 
fpeculations  on  human  nature,  that  nothing  is  more 
gratifying  to  the  mind  of  man  than  power  or  domini- 
on ;  and  tins  I  think  myfelf  amply  po/Tefled  of,  as  I 
am  the  father  of  a  family.  1  am  perpetually  taken  up 
in  giving  out  orders,  in  prefcribing  duties,  in  hearing 
parties,  in  adminiflring  juftice,  and  in  diftrihuting  re- 
wards and  puniihmcnts.  To  fpeak  in  the  language  of 
the  centurion,  J  Jay  unto  one,  %o,  and  he  g9t'th  :  and  to 
another,  come,  and  he  cometh  ;  and  to  my  fervant ,  do 
t' h,  and  he  doth  it.  In  fiiort,  Sir,  I  look  upon  my 
family  as  a  patriarchal  fovercignty,  in  which  I  am  my- 
felf both  king  and  priefh  All  great  governments  are  no- 
thing clfc  but  ckftexs  of  thefe  little  private  royalties, 
and  therefore  I  confider  the  mailers  of  families  as  fmall 
deputy-gevernors  prefidjng  over  the  feverai  litde  parcels 
and  diviiions  of  their  fdlow-iubjefts.  As  I  take  great 
pleafure  in  the  adminiflration  of  my  government  in  par- 
ticular, fa  I  Icok  upon  myielf  not  only  as  a  more  ufeful, 
bat  as  a  much  greater  and  happier  man  than  any  batche- 
lor  in  England,  of  my  rank  and  condition. 
•  There  is  another  accidental  advantage  in  marriage, 
which  has  iikewavs  fallen  to  my  (hare,  I  mean  the  hav- 
ing a  multitude  of  children.  Thefe  I  cannot  but  re- 
gard as  very  great  bleflings  When  I  fee  my  little  troop 
before  me,  I  rejoice  in  the  additions  which  I  have  made 
to.  my  fpecies,  to  my  country,  and  to  my  religion,  in 
having  produced  fuch  a  number  of  reafonablc  creatures, 
citizens,  and  Christians.  I  am  pleafed  to  fee  myfelf  thus 
perpetuated :  and  as  there  is  no  production  comparable 
to  that  of  a  human  creature,  I  am  more  proud  of  hav- 
ing been  the  occafion  of  ten  fuch  glorious  productions* 
than  if  I  had  built  an  hundred  pyramids  at  my  own  ex- 
pence,  or  published  as  many  volumes  of  the  fineft  wit 
and  learning.  In  what  a  beautiful  light  has  the  holy 
fcripture  repiefented  Abdon,  one  of  the  judges  of  Ifrael, 
who  had  forty  Ions  and  thirty  grandfons,  that  rode  on 
threeicore  and  ten  afs-colts,  according  to  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Ealtern  countries  ?    How  muft  the  heart 
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of  the  old  man  rejoice,   when  he  faw  fuch  a  beautiful 
procelhon  of  his  own  defcendants,  fuch  a  numerous  caval- 
cade of  his  own  railing  ?    For  my  own  part,  I  can  fit  in 
my  parlour  with  great  content,  when  I  take  a  review  of 
half  a   dozen  of  my   little  boys  mounting  upon  hobby-' 
horfes,  and  as  many  little  girls  tutoring  their  babies,  each 
of  them  endeavouring  to  excel  the  red,  and  to  do  fome- 
thing  that  may  gain  my  favour  and  approbation.     I  can- 
not queftion  but  he  who  has  blefied   me  with  fo  many 
children,  will  affift  my  endeavours  in  providing  for  them. 
There  is  one  thing  I  am  able  to  give  each  of  them,  which' 
is  a  virtuous  education.      1  think  it   is  Sir  Ftanc'is   Ba- 
ecu's  obfervation,  that  in  a  numerous  family  of  children,' 
the  eldeit  is  often  fpoiled  by  the  profpect  of  an  edate,  and 
theyoangeft  by  being  the  darling  of  the  parent  ;  but  that 
fome  one  or  other  in  the  middle,  who  has   not  perhaps 
been  regarded,  has  made  Ids  way  in  the  world,  and  over- 
topped the  red.  It  is  my  bufinefs  to  implant  in  every  on; 
of  my  children  the  lame  feeds  of  induflry,  and  the  fame 
honed  principles.      By   this  means  I  think.  I  have  a  fair 
chance,  that  one  or  other  of  them  may  grow   confider- 
able  in  fome  or  other  way  of  life,  whether  it  be  in  the 
army  or  in  the  fleet,  in  trad;,  or  in  any  of  the  three  learn- 
ed profedu.is  ;  for   you  mud  know,  Sir,  that  from  long 
experience  and  obfervation,  I  am  prefuadedof  what  fcems 
a  paradox  to  mod  of  theie  with  whom  1  converfe,  name- 
ly, That  a  man  who  has  many  children,  and  gives  them  a 
good  education,  is  more  likely   to    raife  a  family,  than 
fie- who  has  but  one,   notwithlhinding  he  leaves  him  Iris 
whole  edate.    For  this  reafon  I  cannot  forbear  amuiino- 
myfeif  with  finding  out   a  genera!,  an  admiral,  or  an  al- 
derman of  London,  a  divine,  a  phylician,  or  a  lawier  a- 
mong  my  little  people  who  are  now  perhaps  in  petticoats  ; 
and  when  I  ice  the  motherly  airs  of  my  little  daughters 
when  they  are  playing  with  their  puppets.   I  cannot  but 
flatter  myfeif  that  then   husbands  and  chi  dren  will   be 
happy  m  the  pofieihon  of  fuch  wives  and  mothers. 
'   lr  you  area  father,  you  will  not  perhaps«thinfc  this 
lett.r. impertinent :   but  if  yon  arc  a  fingle  man,  you  will 
not  know-the-meaning  of  itj  and  probably  throw'  it  into 

1  3  '  the 
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'  the  fire  :   whatever  you  determine  of  it,  you  may  afl'ure 
'  yourfelf  that  it  comes  from  one  who  is 

O  Tour  moji  humble  fervant, 

and  twel["U}}Jhera 

Philogamus, 
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Durum  ;  fed  levius  fit  patientia 

Slukquid corrigere  eji  tufas.  Hor.  Od.  24.  1.  I.  v.  19. 

*Tis  hard :  but  token  <we  needs  muji  bear, 
Enduring  patience  makes  the  l>.;rden  light.       Creech, 

AS  fome  of  the  fined  compositions  among  the  ancients 
are  in  allegory,  I  have  endeavoured,  in  feveral  of  my 
papers,  to  revive  that  way  of  writing,  and  hope  I  have  not 
been  altogether  unfuccefsful  in  it;  for  I  find  there  is  al- 
:  a  great  demand  for  thofe  particular  papers,  and  cannot 
but  oblerve  that  feveral  authors  have  endeavoured  of  late 
to  excel  in  works  of  this  nature.  Among  thefe,  I  do  not 
know  any  one  who  has  fucceeded  better  than  a  very  in- 
genious gentleman,  to  whom  1  am  obliged  for  the  fol- 
lowing piece,  and  who  was  the  author  of  the  vifion  in  the 
CCCCLXth  paper.  O 

HO  VV  are  we  tortured  with  the  abfence  of  what  we 
covet  to  pofTels,  when  it  appears  to  be  loft  to  us  .' 
what  excurlions  does  the  foul  make  in  imagination  after 
it  !  and  how  does  it  turn  into  itfelf  again,  more  foolifhly 
fond  and  dejected,  at  the  difappointment !  Our  grief,  in- 
stead of  having  recourfe  to  reafon,  which  might  refirain 
it,  fearches  to  find  a  further  nourifliment.  It  calls  upon 
aicmory  to  relate  the  feveral  pafTages  and  circumftances 
of  Satisfactions  which  we  formerly  enjoyed  ;  the  pleafures 
we  purchafld  by  thofe  riches  that  are  taken  from  us  ;  or 
the  power  and  fplendor  of  our  departed  honours  ;  or  the 
voice,  the  worJs,  the  looks,  the  temper,  and  affections  of 
our  friends  that  are  deceafed.  It  needs  mull  happen  from 
her.ee,  that  the  paffion  fiiould  often  fwell  to  fuch  a  fize 

as 
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as  to  buifr.  the  heart  which  contains  it,  if  time  did  not 
make  thefe  circumftances  lefs  itrong and  lively,  fo  thatrea- 
fon  fhould  become  a  more  equal  match  for  the  pallion,  or 
if  another  defire  which  becomes  more  prefent  did  not  o- 
verpower  them  with  a  livelier  reprelentarion.  Thefe  are 
thoughts  which  I  had,  when  I  fell  into  a  kind  of  vilion  up- 
on this  lubjecf,  and  may  therefore  Hand  for  a  proper  in- 
troduction to  a  relation  of  it. 

I  foukd  myfelf  upon  a  naked  more,  with  company, 
whofe  afflicted  countenances  v.itnefled  their  conditions. 
Before  us  flowed  a  water  deep,  Went,  and  called  the  river 
of  Tears,  which  iiluing  from  two  fountains  on  an  upper 
ground,  encompafled  an  ifland  that  lay  before  us.  The 
boat  which  plied  in  it  was  old  and  (nattered,  having  been 
fome  times  ovcrfet  by  the  impatience  and  hafte  of  lingle 
paifengers  to^arrive  at  the  other  fide.  This  immediately 
was  brought  to  us  by  Misfortune  who  fleers  it,  and  we 
were  all  preparing  to  take  our  places,  when  there  appear- 
ed a  woman  of  a  mild  and  compofed  behaviour,  who  be- 
gan to  deter  us  from  it,  by  reprefenting  the  dangers  which 
would  attend  our  voyage.  Hereupon  fome  who  knew  her 
for  Patience,  and  iome  of  thofe  too  who  'till  then  cried 
the  loudeit,  were  perfuaded  by  her  and  returned  back.  The 
relt  of  us  went  in,  and  fhe  (whofe  good-nature  would  not 
fuffer  her  to  forfake  perfons  in  trouble)  defired  leave  to 
accompany  us,  that  fhe  might  at  leaft  adminifter  fome 
fmall  comfort  or  advice  while  we  failed  We  were  no 
fooner  embarked  but  the  boat  was  pufhed  off,  the  fheet 
was  fpread  ;  and  being  filled  with  Sighs,  which  are  the 
winds  of  diat  country,  we  made  a  paffage  to  the  farther 
bank,  through  fever  al  difficulties  of  which  the  molt  of  us 
fcemed  utterly  regardiefs. 

When  wc  landed,  we  perceived  the  ifland  to  be  ftrange- 
ly  overcafl  with  fogs,  which  no  brightnefs  could  pierce, 
fo  that  a  kind  of  gloomy  horror  fat  always  brooding  over 
it.  This  had  fomething  in  it  very  (hocking  to  eafy  tem- 
pers, infomuch  that  fome  others,  whom  Patience  had  by 
this  time  gained  over,  left  us  here,  and  privily  conveyed 
themfelvcs  round  the  verge  of  the  ifland  to  find  a  ford  by 
which  fhe   told  them  they  might  efeape. 

For  my  part,  1  flill  went  along  with  thofe  who  were 
for  piercing  into  the  centre  of  the  place ;  and  joining  our- 

felvcs 
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felves  to  others  whom  we  found  upon  the  fame  journey, 
we  marched  foiemnly,  as  at  a  funeral,  through  bordering 
hedges  of  rofemary,  and  through  a  grove  of  yew-trees, 
which  love  to  overfhadow  tombs,  and  rlourifh  in  church- 
yards. Here  we  heard  on  every  fide  the  waitings  and  com- 
plaints of  feveral  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  calt  them- 
felves  difconfolately  at  the  feet  of  trees ;  and  as  we  chan- 
ced to  approach  any  of  thefe  we  might  perceive  them  wring- 
ing their  hands,  beating  their  breafts,  tearing  their  hair,  or 
afcer  fome  other  manner  vifibly  agitated  with  vexation. 
Our  forrows  were  heighteried  by  the  influence  of  what  we 
beard  and  faw,  and  one  of  our  number  was  wrought  up  to 
Rich  a  pitch  of  wildneis,  as  to  talk  of  hanging  himfelf  up- 
on a  bough  which  (hot  temptingly  acrofs  the  path  we  tra- 
velled in  ;  but  he  was  retrained  from  it  by  the  kind  en- 
deavours of  our  above  mentioned  companion. 

We  had  now  gotten  into  the  mod  dufkyfilent  part  of 
the  ifland,  and  by  the  redoubled  founds  of  iighs,  which 
made  a  doleful  whittling  in  the  branches,  the  thicknefs  of 
air  which  occafioned  faintilh  refpiration,  and  the  violent 
throbbings  of  heart  which  more  and  more  affected  us,  we 
found  that  we  approached  the  Grot  to  of  Grief.  It  was 
a  wide,  hollow,  and  melancholy  cave,  funk  deep  in  a  dale, 
and  watered  by  rivulets  that  had  a  colour  between  red  and 
black,  'I  hefe  crept  flow  and  half  congealed  amongft  its 
windings,  and  mixed  their  heavy  murmurs  with  the  echo 
of  groans  that  rolled  through  ail  the  paffages.  In  the  moil 
retired  part  of  it  fat  the  doleful  being  herfelf;  the  path  to 
her  was  (browed  with  goads,  flings  and  tho<  ns  ;  and  her 
throne  on  which  (he  fat  was  broken  into  a  rock,  with  rag- 
ged .pieces  pointing  upwards  for  her  to  lean  upon.  A  heavy 
mift  hung  above  her  ;  her  head  oppreJlld  with  it  reclined" 
upon  her  arm :  thus  did  (he  reign  over  her  dilccnlolate 
fubjecls,  full  of  herfelf  to  ftupidity,  in  eternal  penfivmefs, 
and  the  profoundeil  filence.  On  one  fide  of  her  (bod  De- 
jeclioti  juit  dropping  into  a  iwoon,  and  Palenef<  wafting 
to  a  Ikeleton,  on  the  other  fidi  were  Care  inwardly  tor- 
mented with  imaginations,  and  Anguijh  fuffering  outwaid 
Troubles  to  fuck  the  blood  from  her  heart  in  the  ftiape  of 
Vultures.  The  whole  vault  had  a  genuine  difmalnefs  in 
it,  which  a  few  fcattered  lamps,  whofe  bluifli  flames  a- 
rofe  and  funk  in  tlieir  urns,  difcovcred  to  our  eyes  with 

incveaie. 
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increafe.  Some  of  us  fell  down,  overcome  and  fpent  with 
what  they  fuffered  in  the  way,  and  were  given  over  to 
thofe  tormentors  that  flood  on  either  hand  of  the  prefence; 
others,  galled  and  mortified  with  pain,  recovered  the  en- 
trance, where  Patience,  whom  we  had  left  behind,  was 
itill  waiting  to  receive  us. 

With  her  (whofe  company  was  now  become  more 
gratefid  to  us  by  the  want  we  had  found  of  her)  we  wind- 
ed round  the  grotto,  and  afcended  at  the  back  of  it  out 
of  the  mournful  dale  in  whofe  bottom  it  lay.  On  this 
eminence  we  halted,  by  her  advice,  to  pant  for  breath  ; 
and  lifting  our  eyes,  which  'till  then  were  fixed  down- 
wards, felt  a  fallen  fort  of  fatisfaclion,  in  obferving  thro' 
the  (hades  what  numbers  had  entered  the  ifland.  This 
fatisfaction,  which  appears  to  have  ill-nature  in  it,  was 
excufable,  becaufe  it  happened  at  a  time  when  we  were 
too  much  taken  up  with  our  own  concern,  to  have  ref- 
peet  to  that  of  others ;  and  therefore  we  did  not  confider 
them  as  fuffering,  but  ourfelves  as  not  fuffering  in  the 
moil  forlorn  edate.  It  had  alfo  the  ground-work  of  hu- 
manity and  companion  in  it,  though  the  mind  was  then  too 
dark  and  too  deeply  engaged  to  perceive  it ;  but,  as  we 
proceeded  onwards,  it  began  to  cifcover  itfelf,  and  from- 
oblerving  that  others  v,'3re  unhappy,  we  came  to  quefti- 
o.t  one  another,  when  it  was  that  we  met,  and  what  were 
the  fad  oecahons  that  brought  us  together.  Then  we  heard 
our  nones,  we  compared  them,  we  mutually  gave  and 
received  pity,  and  fo  by  degrees  became  tolerable  com- 
pany. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  troublefome  road  was 
thus  deceived ;  at  length  the  openings  among  the  trees 
grew  larger,  the  air  feemed  thinner,  it  lay  with  lefs  op-* 
predion  upon  us,  and  we  could  now  and  then  difcem 
tracks  in  it  of  a  lighter  greynefs,  like  the  breakings  of  day, 
mort  in  duration,  much  enlivening,  and  called  in  that 
country  gltarns  of  07/111/ ement.  Within  a  fhort  time  thefe 
gleams  began  to  appear  more  frequent,  and  then  brighter 
and  of  a  longer  continuance ;  the  hghs  that  hitherto,  fil- 
led the  air  with  fo  much  dolefulr-efs,  altered  to  the  found 
0/ common  breezes,  and  in  general  the  horrors  of  the  if- 
land were  abated. 

W  h  e  m  we  had  arrived  at  la(t  at  the  ford  by  which  we 

were 
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Melius,  pejus, profit,  obfit,  nilvldent  nifi  quod  lubent. 

Tcr.  Heaut.  ad.  4.  k.    1. 

Belter  or  ivorfe,  profitable  or  dif advantageous ,  they  fee 
nothing  but  ivhat  they  lift. 

WW  F.N  men  read,  they  tafte  the  matter  with  which 
they  are  entertained,  according  as  their  own  re- 
fpecYive  {Indies  and  inclinations  have  prepared  them,  anil 
make  their  reflexions  accordingly.  Some  perufing  Re- 
wan  writers,  would  find  in  them,  whatever  the  fubjeel  ot 
the  difcourfes  were,  parts  which  implied  the  grandeur 
of  that  people  in  their  warfare  or  their  politics.  As  for 
mv  part  who  am  a  mere  Spectator,  1  drew  this  mor- 
ning 
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were  to  pafs  out,  wc  met  with  thofe  fafhionable  mourners, 
who  had  been  ferry'd  over  along  with  us,  and  who  being 
unwilling  to  go  as  far  as  we,  had  coafted  by  the  ihore  to 
find  the  place,  where  they  waited  our  coming ;  that  by 
fhewing  themfelvts  to  the  world  only  at  the  time  when 
we  did,  they  might  feem  alfo  to  have  been  among  the 
troubles  of  the  grotto.  Here  the  waters  that  rolled  on  the 
other  fide  fo  deep  and  filent,  were  much  dried  up  and  it 
was  an  ealier  matter  for  us  to  waclc  over. 

The  river  being  eroded,  we  were  received  upon  the 
further  bank  by  our  friends  and  acquaintance,  whom  Com- 
fort had  brought  out  to  congratulate  our  appearance  in 
the  world  again.  Some  of  thefe  blamed  us  for  (laying  fo 
long  away  from  them,  others  advifed  us  agiin'r.  all  temp- 
tations of  going  back  again  ;  every  one  was  cautious  not 
to  renew  our  trouble,  by  afking  any  particulars  of  the  jour- 
ney ;  and  all  concluded,  that  in  a  cafe  of  fo  much  melan- 
choly and  affliction,  we  could  not  have  made  choice  of  a 
fitter  companion  than  Patience.  Here  Patience,  appear- 
ing ferene  at  her  praifes,  delivered  us  over  to  Comfort  %  Com- 
fot  t  foiled  at  his  receiving  the  charge  ;  immediately  the 
iky  purpled  on  that  fide  to  which  he  turned,  and  double 
day  at  once  broke  in  upon  me. 
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niiv  conclufions  of  their  eminence  in  what  I  think  great, 
to  wit,  in  having  worthy  lentimeats,  from  the  reading 
a  comedy  of  Terence.  The  play  was  the  Self- tormen- 
tor. It  is  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  a  perfect  pic- 
ture of  human  life,  but  I  did  net  obferve  in  the  whole 
one  pafiage  that  could  raife  a  laugh.  How  well  difpofed 
mult  that  people  be,  who  could  be  entertained  with  fatis- 
faetion  by  fo  fober  and  polite  mirth  ?  In  the  fixft  fcene  of 
the  comedy,  when  one  of  the  old  men  accufes  the  other 
of  impertinence  for  intcrpofing  in  his  affairs,  he  anfwers, 
I  am  a  man,  and  cannot  help  feeling  any  /arrow  that 
can  arrive  at  man.  It  is  faid,  this  fenrence  was  received 
with  an  univtrlal  applauie-  There  cannot  be  a  greater 
argument  of  the  general  good  underitanding  of  a  people, 
.than  a  fudden  confent  to  give  their  approbation  of  a  len- 
timent  which  has  no  emotion  in  it.  If  it  were  fpoken  with 
never  fo  great  fkill  in  the  actor,  the  manner  of  uttering 
that  fentence  could  have  nothing  in  it  which  could  fixike 
any  but  people  of  the  greatelr.  humanity,  nay,  people  e- 
legant  and  fkilful  in  oblervations  upon  it.  It  is  poilible 
he  might  have  laid  his  hand  on  his  breaft,  and,  with  a 
winning  infinuation  in  his  countenance,  exprefled  to  his 
neighbour  that  he  was  a  man  who  made  his  cafe  his  own; 
yet  1 11  engage  a  player  in  Cover. t -garden  might  hit  fuch 
an  attitude  a  thoufand  times  before  he  would  have  been 
regarded.  I  have  heard  that  a  rainifter  of  irate  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  had  all  manner  of  books  and 
ballads  brought  to  him,  of  what  kind  foever,  and  took 
great  notice  how  much  they  took  with  the  people  ;  up- 
on which  he  would,  and  certainly  might,  very  well  judge 
of  their  prefent  difpoiitions,  and  the  molt  proper  way  of 
applying  them  according  to  his  own  purpofe^.  What  paf- 
fes  on  the  Itage,  and  the  reception  it  meets  with  from 
the  audience,  is  a  very  ufeful  in(tru6r.ion  of  this  kind.  Ac- 
cording to  what  you  may  obferve  there  on  our  ftage,  you 
fee  them  often  moved  lb  direclly  againft  all  common  fenfe 
and  humanity,  that  you  would  be  apt  to  pronounce  us  a 
nation  of  lavages.  It  cannot  be  called  a  miflake  of  what 
is  pleafant,  but  the  very  contrary  to  it  is  what  moft  af? 
furedly  takes  with  them.  The  other  night  an  old  wo- 
man, carried  off  with  a  pain  in  her  iide,  with  all  the  dif- 
tortions  and  anguifn  of  countenance  which  is  natural  to 

one 
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one  in  that  condition,  was  laughed  and  clapped  off  the 
ftage.  Terericr's  comedy,  v/hich  I  am  fpeaking  of,  is  in- 
deed written  as  if  he  hoped  to  pleafe  none  hut  fuch  as  had 
as  good  a  tafte  as  himfe'f,  1  could  not  bin  reflect  upon 
the  natural  defcription  of  the  innocent  young  woman  made 
by  the  fervant  to  his  mailer.  "  When  1  came  to  the 
"  houfe,  ((aid  he)  an  old  woman  opened  the  door,  and 
•'  I  followed  her  in,  becaiife  I  could  by  entering  upon 
"  them  unawares  better  obferve  what  was  your  miftrefs's 
€C  ordinary  manner  of  fpending  her  time,  the  only  way  of 
*'  judging  any  one's  inclinations  and  genius.  I  found 
"  her  at  her  needle  in  a  fort  of  fecond  mourning,  which 
*'  fhe  wore  for  an  aunt  fhe  had  lately  loft.  She  had  no- 
"  thing  on  but  what  fnewed  the  dreffed  only  for  hcrfclf. 
*'  Her  hair  hung  negligently  about  her  ftrouldefs.  She 
*'  had  none  of  the  arts  with  which  others  ufc  to  fet  them- 
*"  felves  off,  but  had  that  negligence  of  perfen  which  is 
"  remarkable  in  thofe  who  arc  careful  of  their  minds>  — 
"  Then  fhe  had  a  maid  who  was  at  work  near  her,  that 
*'  was  a  perfect  flattem,  becaufe  her  miftrelswas  carelefs; 
**  which  I  take  to  be  another  argument  of  your  fecurity 
"  in  her;  for  the  go-beinueens  of  women  of  intrigue  are 
"  rewarded  too  well  to  be  dirty.  When  you  were  na- 
"  med,  and  I  told  her  you  defired  to  fee  her,  fhe  threw 
■*'  down  her  Work   for  joy,    covered  her  face,  and  de- 

"  cenfrly  hid  her  tears  " •—He  mu(t  be  a  very  good 

actor,  and  draw  attention  rather  from  his  own  charac- 
ter than  the  words  of  the  author,  that  could  gain  it  a- 
mong  us  for  this  fpeech,  though  fo  full  of  nature  and  good 
fenfe. 

The  intolerable  folly  and  confidence  of  players  put- 
ting in  words  of  their  own,  docs  in  a  great  meafure  feed 
the  abfurd  tafte  of  the  audience.  But  however  that  is,  it 
is  ordinary  for  a  clufter  of  coxcombs  to  take  up  the  houfe 
to  thcmfelves,  and  equally  infult  both  the  actors  and  the 
company.  Thefe  favages,  who  want  all  manner  of  regard 
and  deference  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  come  only  to  fhew 
thcmfelves  to  us,  without  any  ether  purpofe  than  to  let 
us  know  they  defpife  us* 

The  grofs  of  an  audience  is  compofed  of  two  forts  of 
people,  thofe  who  know  no  pleafurc  but  of  the  body, 
and  thofe  who  improve  or  command  corporeal  pleafures 

by 
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by  the  addition  of  fine  fentiments  of  the  mind.  At  pre- 
fect the  intelligent  part  of  the  -company  are  wholly  fub- 
dued  by  the  infurreftiens  of  thole  who  know  no  fatis- 
fa.ftions  but  what  they  have  in  common  with  all  other  a- 
nimals. 

This  is  the  reafon  that  when  a  fcene  tending  to  pro- 
creation is  afted  you  fee  the  whole  pit  in  fuch  a  chuckle, 
and  old  letchers,  with  mouths  open,  flare  at  the  loofe 
-geihculat'ons  on  the  flags  with  (hameful  earneftnefs  ;  when 
the  rafted  pictures  of  human  life  in  its  calm  dignity,  and 
the  propereft  fentiments  for  the  conduct  of  it,  pais  by 
iike  mere  narration,  as  conducing  only  to  fomewhat  much 
tetter  which  is  to  come  after.  I  have  feen  the  whole 
houfe  at  fume  times  in  fo  proper  a  dilpofition,  that  indeed 
I  have  trembled  for  the  boxes,  and  feared  the  entertain- 
ment would  end  in  the  reprcfentation  of  the  rape  of  the 
Sabine;. 

I  would  not  be  undcrltood  in  this  talk  to  argue,  that 
nothing  is  tolerable  on  the  fiage  but  what  has  an  immedi- 
ate tendency  to  the  promotion  of  virtue.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  can  allow,  provided  there  is  nothing  againft  the 
■rnteteifs  of  virtue,  and  is  not  offenfive  to  good-manners, 
that  things  of  an  indifferent  nature  may  be  reprefented. 
For  this  reafon  I  have  no  exceptions  to  the  well-drawn 
ruftickies  in  the  Country  wake;  and  there  is  fbmething 
fo  miraculouily  pleafant  in  Dogget's  acting  the  aukward 
triumph  and  comic  forrow  of  Hob  in  different  circumstan- 
ces, that  I  mall  not  be  able  to  (lay  away  whenever  it 
is  acted.  All  that  vexes  me  is,  that  the  gallantry  of 
taking  the  cudgels  for  Glouce/hrfhire,  with  the  pride  of 
heart  in  tucking  himfelf  up,  and  taking  aim  at  his  adver- 
fary,  as  well  as  the  other's  proteftation,  in  the  humanity 
of  low  romance,  that  he  could  not  promife  the  fquire  to 
break  Hn-b's  head,  but  he  would,  if  he  could,  do  it  in 
love;  then  ilouriih  and  begin:  I  fay,  what  vexes  me  is, 
that  fuch  excellent  touches  as  thefe,  as  well  as  the  fquire's 
being  out  of  all  patience  at  Hob's  fuccefs,  and  ventur- 
ing  himfelf  in  the  croud,  are  circumftances  hardly  taken 
notice  of,  and  the  height  of  the  jeft  is  only  i'a  the  very 
point  that  heads  are  broken.  I  am  confident,  were  there 
a  fcene  written,  wherein  Finkethman  mould  break  his  leg 
by  wreftling  with  Bullock,  and  Dicky  come  in  to  fet  it, 

Vol.  VII.  K  with. 
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without  one  word  faid  but  what  fhould  be  according  to 
the  exacTeft  rules  of  furgery  in  making  the  extenfion,  and 
binding  up  of  the  leg,  the  whole  houfe  fhould  be  in  a  roar 
of  applauie  at  the  dilfemblcd  anguifh  of  the  patient,  the 
help  given  by  him  who  threw  him  down,  and  the  handy 
addrefs  and  arch  looks  of  the  fiirgeon.  To  enumerate  the 
entrance  of  ghofts,  the  embattling  of  armies,  the  noife  of 
heroes  in  love,  with  a  thoufand  other  enormities,  would 
be  to  tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of  this  paper,  for  which  rea- 
fon  it  is  pollible  they  may  have  hereafter  difiincl  difcourfes  ; 
not  forgetting  any  of  the  audience  who  fh.all  fet  up  for 
actors,  and  interrupt  the  play  on  the  flage :  and  players 
who  fhall  prefer  the  applaufe  of  fools  to  that  of  the  rea- 
fonable  part  of  the  company.  T 
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Deleo  omnes  dekinc  ex  amnio  mulieres* 

Tcr.  Eun.  aft.  2.  fc.  3. 

From  henceforward  I  blot  cat  of  my  thoughts  all  me- 
mory of  womankind. 

?>lr  Spectator, 
■  "V7*OU  have  often  mentioned  with  great  vehemence 
'  X  aB<^  indignation  the  miibehavipux  of  people  at 
'  church ;  but  I  am  at  prefent  to  talk  to  you  on  that  fub- 
'  '( oct,  and  complain  to  you  of  one,  whom  at  the  fame 
'  time  I  know  not  what  to  accufe  of,  except  it  be  look- 
4  ing  too  well  there,  and  diverting  the  eyes  of  die  con- 
'  gregatiqn  to  that  one  object.     However,  I  have  this  to 

lay,  that  lhe  might  have  ftaid  at  her  own  parifh,  and 

not  come  to  perplex  thofe  who  arc  otherwise  intent  up- 
•'  on  their  duty. 

4   La  st  Sunday  was  Ccvcn  night  I  went  into  a  church 
'  Dot  far  from  London- Bridge;  but  I  wiih  I  had  been  con- 

tented  to  go  to  ray  own  parifl  ,   \   am  fijre  it  had  been 


« 


<  hotter  for  me:  I  fay,  i  went,  to  church  thither,  and  got 

<  inr>  1  pew  very  roes*  the  pjJig'tt.      I  had  hardly  been  ac- 


commodated 
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commodated  with  a  feat,  before  there  entered  into  the 
ifle  a  young  lady  in  the  very  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty, 
and  drefTed  in  the  molt  elegant  manner  imaginable.  Her 
form  was  fuch,  that  it  engaged  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
congregation  in  an  initant,  and  mine  among  the  re(t. 
Though  we  were  all  thus  lixed  upon  her,  ilie  was  not 
in  the  lead  out  of  countenance,  or  under  the  lealt  difor- 
der,  though  unattended  by  any_one,  and  not  feeming  to 
know  particularly  where  to  place  herfeif.   However,  (he 
had  not  in  the  leaft  a  confident  afpetfc,  but  moved  on  with 
the  molt  graceful  modeity,   every  one  making  way  'till 
fhe  came  to  a  feat  juft  over-againit  that  in  which  I  was 
placed.     The  deputy  of  the  ward  fat  ia  that  pew,  and 
fhe  flood  oppofite  to  him,  and  at  a  glance,  into  the  feat, 
tho'  ihe  did  not  appear  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  gen- 
tleman, was  let  in,  with  a  confulion  that  fpoke  much 
admiration  at  the  novelty  of  the  thing.  The  fervice  im- 
mediately began,  and  Ihe  compofed  herfeif  for  it  with 
an  air  of  fo  much  goodnefs  and  fweetnefs,  that  the  con- 
feilion  which  fhe  uttered  fo  as  to  be  heard  where  I  far, 
appeared  an  aft  of  humiliation  more  than  fhe  had  occa- 
lion  for.   The  truth  is,  her  beauty  had  Something  fo  in- 
nocent, and  yet  fo  iublime,  that  we  all  gazed  upon  her 
like  a  phantom.    None  of  the  pictures  which  we  beheld 
of  the  befi  Italian  painters,  have  any  thing  like  the  fpi- 
rit  which  appeared  in  her  countenance,  at  the  different 
fentiments  expreffed  in  the  feveral  parts  of  divine  fer- 
vice :  that  gratitude  and  joy  at  a  thankfgiving,  that  low- 
linefs  and  forrow  at  the  prayers  for  the  fick  and  diftref- 
fed,  that  triumph  at  the  paffages  which  gave  inftances  of 
the  divine  mercy,  which  appeared  refpeclively  in  her  af- 
pect,  will  be  in  my  memory  to  my  kit  hour.  I  protelt  to 
you,  Sir,  fhe  fufpended  the  devotion  of  every  one  around 
her ;  and  the  eafe  fhe  did  every  tiling  with,  foon  dif- 
perfed  the  churlifh  diilike  and  hefitation  in  approving 
what  is  excellent,  too  frequent  among  us,  to  a  general 
attention  and  entertainment  in  obferving  her  behaviour. 
Ad  the  while  that  we  were  gazing  at  her,  fhe  took  no- 
tice of  no  objed  about  her,  but  had  an  art  of  feeming 
aukwardly  attentive,  whatever  elfe  her  eyes  were  acci- 
dentally thrown  upon.  One  thing  indeed  was  particular, 
fhe  ftood  the  whole  fervice,  and  never  kneeled  or  fat ; 

K  2  «  1  do 
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I  do  not  queftion  but  that  was  to  fhew  hcrfelf  with  the 
greater  advantage,  and  fet  forth  to  better  grace  her  hands 
and  arms  lifted  up  with  the  moft  ardent  devotion,  and 
her  bofom,  the  faired  that  was  ever  feen,  bare  to  obfer- 
vation;  while  fhe,  you  mnft  think,  knew  nothing  of  the 
concern  fhe  gave  others,  any  other  than  as  an  example 
ofdevqjjon,  that  threw  herfelf  out,  without  regard  to 
drefs  or  garment,  all  contrition,  and  ioofe  of  all  world- 
ly regards,  in  cxtacy  of  devotion.  Well,  now  the  or- 
gan was  to  play  a  voluntary,  and  fhe  was  fo  fkilful  in 
mufic,  and  fo  touched  with  it,  that  fhe  kept  time,  not 
only  with  fome  motion  of  her  head,  but  alfo  with  a  dif- 
ierent  air  in  her  countenance.  When  the  mufic  Was 
ftrong  and  bold,  fhe  looked  exalted,  but  feriotis;  when 
lively  and  airy,  (he  was  finding  and  gracious  :  when  the 
notes  were  more  foft  and  languifhing,  fhe  was  kind  and 
full  of  pity.  When  fhe  had  now  made  it  vifible  to  the 
whole  congregation,  by  her  motion  and  ear,  that  fhe 
could  dance,  and  fhe  wanted  now  only  to  inform  us,. 
that  fhe  could  fing  too,  when  the  pfalm  was  given  out, 
her  voice  was  diitinguifhed  abeve  all  the  reft,  or  rather 
people  did  not  exert  their  own  in  order  to  hear  her.  Ne- 
ver was  any  heard  fo  fwcet  and  fo  ftrong.  The  orga- 
r.ift  obferved  it,  and  he  thought  fit  to  play  to  her  only, 
and  fhe  fwelled  every  not'?,  when  fhe  found  fbe  had 
thrown  us  all  out,  and  had  the  laft  verfe  to  herfelf  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  the  whole  congregation  was  intent  up- 
on her,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fee  in  the  cathed- 
rals they  are  on  the  perfon  wno  fangs  alone  the  anthem. 
Well,  it  came  at  laft  to  the  fermon,  and  our  young  la- 
dy would  not  lofe  her  part  in  that  neither  ;  for  (he  fixed 
her  eye  upon  the  preacher,  and  as  he  faid  any  thing  fhe 
approved,  with  one  oSCkuries  Mather's  fine  tables  fhe 
fet  down  the  ientence,  at  once  fhewing  her  fine  hand, 
the  gold  pen,  her  readinefs  in  writing,  and  her  judgment 
in  chufing  what  to  writ.  To  fum  up  what  I  intend 
by  tins  long  and  particular  account,  I  mean  to  appeal 
to  you  whether  it  is  reafonable  that  fuch  a  creature  as 
this  (hall  come  from  a  janty  part  of  the  town,  and  give 
herfelf  fuch  violent  airs,  to  the  difturbance  of  an  inno- 
cent and  inoffenfive  congregation,  with  her  fublimities. 
The  fact,  I  afl'ure  you,  was  as  I  have  related;  but  f 

had- 


< 


c 
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*  had  like  to  have  forgot  another  very  conlidei  able  parti- 
'  cular.  As  foon  as  church  was  done,  ihe  immediately 
'  ftepped  out  of  her  pew,  and  fell  into  the  fineft  pitty-pat 

*  air,  forfooth,  wonderfully  out  of  countenance,  toffing 
«  her  head  up  and  down,  as  fhe  fwam  along  the  body  or 
'  the  church.      I,  with  feveral  others  of  the. inhabitants, 

*  followed  her  out,  and  faw  her  hold  up  her  fan  to  an  hack- 

*  ney-coach  at  a  diftance,  who  immediately  came  up  to 

*  her,  and  (he  whip'd  into  it  with  great  nimblenefs,  pull'd 
'  the  door  with  a  bowing  mien,  as  if  flie  had  been  ufed 
«  to  a  better  glafs.      She  laid  aloud,  Ton  know  where  f, 

*  go,  and  drove  off.  By  this  time  the  belt  of  the  congre- 
'  gation  was  at  the  church-door,  and  I  could  hear  lome 

■  fay,  A  very  fine  lady  ;  others,  /'//  warrant  ye,JJ?e'j  no 
«  better  than  Jhe  fbould  be  ;  and  one  very  wife  old  lady 
«  faid,  She  ought  to  have  been  taken  up.     Mr  Specta- 

*  tor,  I  think  this  matter  lyes  wholly  before  you  *  for 

*  the  offence  does  not  come  under  any  law,  though  it  is 

■  apparent  this  creature  came  among  us  only  to  give  her- 
«  felf  airs,  and  enjoy  her  full  fwing  in  being  -admired.      £ 

*  defire  you  would  print  this,  that  Jhe  may  be  confined  to 
1  her  own  parifh  ;  for  I  can  afmre  you  there  is  no  attend- 
'  ing  any  thing  elfe  in  a  place  where  ihe  is  a  novelty.  She 
<  has  been  talked  of  among  us  ever  fmcc  under  the  name 

id  of  the  Phantom:  But   I  would  adytfe  her  to  come  no 

'  *  more ;  for  there  is  fo  flrong  a  party  made  by  the  women 

'  againither,  that  fhe  mult  expect  they   \.<ii;  not  be  ex- 

'  celled  a  fecond  time  in  fo  outrageous  a  manner,  without 

*  doing  her  fome  infult.      Young  women,  who  affurne  af- 

*  ter  this  rate,  and  affect  expoling  themielves  to  view  in 
'  congregations  at  t'other  end  of  the  town,  are  nor  fo  rnii- 

*  chievous,  becaufe  they  are  rivalled  by  more  of  the  feme 

*  ambition,  who  will  not  let  the  reft  of  the  company   be 

*  particular  :  but  in  the  name  of  the  whole  congregation 
4  where  1  was,  I  delire  you  to  keep  thele  agreeable  cita.,  - 

*  banccs  out  of  the  city,  where  fobriuy  cf  manners  is  frill 
'  preferved,  and  all  glaring  and  dftentatious  behaviour,  e- 

' ■*  ten  in  things  laudable,  diicountenanced.   i  wiih  you  i.v.v 
:*  never  fee  the  Phantom.,  and  am, 

8  I  A1, 

Tour  mojl  htfmble  fervant, 
T  Rali'!!  Worder. 

K  ;  i\o. 
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Lepus  tute  est  ct  pulpamtntum  quarts. 

Ter.  Eun.  acl.  3.  fc.  I. 

Yott  are  a  bare )ourfelf>  and  want  dainties,  forfootb. 

IT  is  a  great  convenience    to  thofe  who  want  wit  to 
furnim  out  a    converfation,   that  there  is  fomething 
or  other  in  all  companies  where  it  is  wanted,   fubflituted 
in  its  (lead,  which;  according  to  their  tafte,  does  the  bu- 
iiners  as  well.     Of  this  nature  is  the  agreeable  paftime  in 
country-halls  or  croJs  purpoles,  queftions  and  commands, 
and  the  like.    A  little  fuperior  to  thefe  are  thofe  who  can 
play  at  crambo,  or  cap  verfes.    Then  above  them  are  fuch 
as  can  make  verfes,  that  is,   rhime  ;    and    among    thole 
who  have  the  Latin  tongue,  fuch  as  ufe  to  make  what  they 
call  gulden  vsrfes.     Commend  me  alfo  to  thofe  who  have 
rot  brains  enough  for  any  of  thefe  exercifes,  and  yet  do 
not  give  up  their  pretenfions  to  mirth.     Thefe  can  flap 
you  on  the  back  unawares,  laugh  loud,  ask  you  how  you 
do  with  a  twang  on  your  fhoulders,  fay  yon  are  dull  to- 
day, and  laugh  a  voluntary  to  put  you  in  humour ;  not 
to  mention  the  laborious  way  among  the  minor  poets,  of 
making  things  come  into  fuch  and  fuch  a  fhape,  as  that 
of  an  egg,  an  hand,    an  ax,  or  any  thing  that  nobody 
had  ever  thought  on   before  for  that  rurnofc,  or  which 
would  have  coft  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  accomphfh  it  if 
they  did      But  all  thefe  methods,  tho'  they  are  mecha- 
nical, and  may  be  arrived  at  with  the  fmalleft  capacity, 
do  not  ferve  an  honed  gentleman  who  wants,  wit  for  his  or- 
dinary occafions  ;   therefore  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that 
the  poor  in  imagination  fhould  have  fomething  which  may 
be  ferviceable  to  them  at  all  hours  upon  all  common  oc- 
currences. That  which  we  call  punning  is  therefore  great- 
ly affected  by  men  of  fmall  intellect.     Thefe  men  need 
not  be  concerned  with  you  for  the  whole  fentence ;  but  if 
they  can  fay  a  quaint  thing,  or  bring  in  a  word  which  founds 
like  any  one  word  you  have  fpoken  to  them,  they  can  turn 
the  difcourfe,  or  diftraft  you  fo  that  you  cannot  go  on,  and 

by 
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by  confequence  if  they  cannot  be  as  witty  as  you  are,  they 
can  hinder  your  being  any  wittier  than  they"  are.  Thus  -it 
you  talk  of  a  candle,  he  can  devl  with  you  :  and  if  you  ask 
to  help  you  to  fome  bread,  a  punder  fhould  think  himfdi 
very  ///  bred  if  he  did  not  ;  and  if  he  is  not  as  iveii-bred 
asyourfelf,  he  hopes  for  grains  of  allowance..  If  you  do 
not  underirand  that  laft  fancy,  you  muff,  recoiled  thatbread 
is  made  of  grain  ;  and  fo  they  go  on  for  ever,  without  pof- 
iibility  of  being  exhauded. 

Th  t  re  are  another  kind  of  people  of  fnull  faculties  who 
fupply  want  of  v.  it  with  want  of  breeding  ;  and  becaufe 
women  are  both  by  nature  and  education  more  offended  at 
any  thing  which  is  immodefr.  than  we  men  are,  thefe  are  e- 
ver  harping  upon  things  they  ought  not  to  allude  to,  and 
deal  mightily  in  double  meanings.  Every  one's  own  obser- 
vation will  fugged  instances  enough  of  this  kind,  without  my 
mentioning  any  ;  for  your  doublemeaners  are  difperfed  up 
and  down  thro'  ail  parts  of  town  or  city  where  there  are  any 
to  offend,  in  order  to  fet  off  themfelves.  Thefe  men  are 
mighty  loud  laughers,  and  held  very  pretty  gentlemen  with 
the  filtier  and  unbred  part  of  womankind.  But  above  all  al- 
ready mentioned,  or  any  who  ever  were,  or  ever  can  be  in 
the  world,  the  happied  and  fureft  to  be  pleafant,  are  a  fort 
of  people  whom  we  have  not  indeed  lately  heard  much  of, 
and  thofc  are  your  Biters. 

A  Biter  is  one  who  tells  you  a  thing  you  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  disbelieve  in  itfelf,  and  perhaps  has  given  you,  be- 
fore he  bit  you,  no  reafcn  to  disbelieve  it  for  his  faying  it ; 
and  if  you  give  him  credit,  laughs  in  your  face,  and  tri- 
umphs that  he  has  deceived  yon.  In  a  word,  a  Biter  is  one 
who  thinks  you  a  foot  becaufe  you  do  not  think  him  a 
knave.  This  deicription  Gf  him  one  may  infifi:  upon  to  be 
a  juft  one  ;  for  what  elfe  but  a  degree  of  knavery  is  it,  to 
depend  upon  deceit  for  what  you  gain  of  another,  be  it  in 
point  of  wit,  orintereft.  or  any  thing  elfe  ? 

This  way  of  wit  is  called  Biting,  by  a  metaphor  tak- 
en from  beads  of  prey,  which  devour  harmlefs  and  unarm- 
ed animals,  and  look  upon  them  as  their  food  wherever 
they  meet  them.  The  (harpers  about  town  very  ingenious- 
ly underftood  themfelvcs  to  be  to  the  undefigning  part  of 
mankind  what  foxes  are  to  lambs,  and  therefore  ufed  the 
word  Biting  to  exprefs  any  exploit  wherein  they  had  over- 
reached 
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reach 'd  any  innocent  and  inadvertant  man  of  his  purie- 
Thefe  rafcals  of  late  years  have  been  the  gallants  of  the 
town ,  and  carried  it  with  a  fafhionable  haughty  air.  to 
the  difcouragement  of  modefry,  and  all  honed  arts.  Shal- 
low fopes,  who  are  governed  by  the  eye,  and  admire  every 
thing  that  Units  in  vogue,  took,  up  from  the  fharpers  the 
phrafe  of  Biting,  and  ufed  it  upon  all  occafions,  either  to 
difown  any  nonfenfical  (tuff  they  mould  talk  themfelves, 
or  evade  the  force  of  what  was  reafonably  faid  by  others. 
Thus,  when  one  of  thefe  cunning  creatures  was  enter'd  in- 
to a  debate  with  you,  whether  it  was  practicable  in  the 
prefent  (rate  of  affairs  to  accomplish  fuch  a  proportion,  and 
you  thought  he  had  let  fall  what  deftroyed  his  fide  of  the 
queftion,  as  foon  as  you  look'd  with  an  earneitnefs  ready 
to  lay  hold  of  it,  he  immediately  cry'd ,  Bile,  and  ycu 
were  immediately  to  acknowledge  all  that  part  was  in  jell. 
They  carry  this  to  all  the  extravagance  imaginable,  and  if 
one  of  thefe  witlings  knows  any  particulars  which  may  gi.r 
authority  to  what  he  fays,  he  is  Hill  the  more  ingenious  if 
he  impales  upon  your  credulity.  I  remember  a  remarkable 
inflance  of  this  kind.  There  came  up  a  fhrewd  young  fel- 
low to  a  plain  young  man,  his  countryman,  ami  taking  him 
afide  with  a  grave  concerned  countenance,  goes  on  at  this 
rate  :  '1  fee  you  here,  and  have  you  heard  nothing  out  of 

Yorkfliire  ? You  look  fo  furpris'd  you   could'not  have 

heard  of  ir and  yet  the  particulars  are  fuch'  that  it  can- 
not be  falfe  :  1  am  lorry  1  am  got  into  it  fo  far  that  I  now 
muft  tell  you ;  but  I  know  not  but  it  may  be  for  yourfer- 

vice  to  know on  Tuefdny  lair,  juft  after  dinner — you 

know  his  manner  is  to  fmcke,  opening  his  box,  your  fa- 
ther fell  down  dead  of  an  apoplexy.  The  youth  fhew'd  the 
filial  lorrow  which  he  ought — Upon  which  the  witty  man 

Cried,  Bits,  thtrc  nva.t  nothing  in  all  this. 

To  put  an  end  to  this  filly,  pernicious,  frivolous  Way  at 
once,  1  will  give  the  reader  one  late  infrance  of  a  bite 
which  no  kitf-T  for  the  future  will  ever  be  able  to  equal, 
tho'  I  heartily  wifh  him  the  fame  occafion.  It  is  a  fu- 
pei  itition  with  fome  furgeons  who  beg  the  bodies  of  con- 
demn'd  malefactor,  to  go  to  the  goal,  and  bargain  for 
the  carcafe  v.ith  the  criminal  himleif.  A  good  honed 
fellow  did  fo  lall  lemons,  and  was  admitted  10  the  con- 
demned men  on  the  morning  wherein  they  died.     The 

furgeon 
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forgeon  communicated  his  bufinefs,  and  fell  into  difcourfe 
S  little  fellow,  who  refufed  twelve  (hillings,  and  in- 
fi^u^fiftcen  'for  his  body,  The  feUW  who .Id* 
the  officer  of  Negate,  very  rorwardiy,  and  hm.  a  man 
SSot»  willing  3U  told  him,  Look  you  ™fg 
that  little  dry  fellow,  who  has  been  hah-ltarved  a.l  W 

e  •  rd  is  now  half  dead  with  fear,  rannot  anfwer  ycur 
^£  I  have  ever  Uved  highly  and  freely,  *  ™"3 
full     1  have  not  pined  in  impairment;  you  fee  my  crelt 

v  i's  to  your  knife,  and  after  Jack-Catcn  has  done,  upon 
rv  honour  you  'II  find  me  as  found  as  e'er  a  bullock  in  any 
Kem^rklts.  Come,  for  twenty  ffiUhngsl  am  your  maa 

&VS  the  furgeoif,  done,  there's  a  guinea—  rhis  wit 

tv  ro^  took  the  money,  and  as  foon  as  he  had  it  m  fa» 
fid,  cries,  Bits,  I  am  to  be  hang'd  W  cnatns. 

No.  505.     T bur/day,  Oclobsr  9. 

Non  habeo  dsnicue  nauci  Marjuni  augurem, 
Non  vicanos  arufphet,  non  de  cvco  a/lrocgos, 
Non  I  faces  c*nj<lhr*i  ™n  interpreies  [omnium: 
Non  enim  fun*  m  ^  [ieniia,  aut  arte  aivim, 
Sid  /hp^fitto/ivates,  impudent  eff-.e  tartoh, 
Jvtiherteti  aut  infant,  aut  quibus  egejias  tmperat  ft 
Oyi/ui  gu.ejhu  cuufafiSiasfufcitantfcntenttas 
Q.iCblfcnnlam  non  fapiuni,  alien  monftrani  viam, 
&iibth  dniiias  pollicentur,  ab  its  drachmam  petunt  I 
Be  diAuis  deducant  drachmae,  reddant  cxtera.   [     _ 

Ennuis* 

Augurs,  and  fact hfayen,  a[trologcrs, 
Diviners,  and  interpreters  of  dreams, 
I  ne'er  conju  It,  a  nd  he  a  r  t  Uy  dijpije  i  _ 

Vain  their  pretence  to  more  than  mimanjmUi 
.  For  gain  imaginary  fjkemes  they  draw  \   ^ 
WandWers  themjdv'es,  ihty  guide  anotoer  s  Jicps  2 
And  [or  poor[::<ptnee  promije  count  lejs  wealth  : 
Let  them,  i[ they  expect  to  be  bAievd, 
Deducl  theftxbsnce,  and  be/low  the  reft. 

THOSE  who  have  maintained  that  men  would  be  more 
miferable  than  beads,  were  their  hopes  confined  to 
this 
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this  life  only,  among  other  confiderations  take  notice  that 
the  latter  are  only  afflicted  with  the  anguifh  of  the  prefent 
evil,  whereas  the  former  are  very  often  pained  by  the  re- 
flexion on  what  is  pafled,  and  the  fear  of  what  is  to  come. 
This  fear  of  any  future  difficulties  or  misfortunes  is  fo  na- 
tural to  the  mind,  chat  were  a  man's  forrows  and  difquie- 
tudes  fummed  up  at  the  end  of  his  life,  it  would  general- 
ly be  found  that  he  had  fuffcred  more  from  the  apprehen- 
fiun  of  ivch  evils  as  never  happened  to  him,  than  from  thofe 
evils  which  had  really  be&llen  him.  To  this  we  may  add, 
that  among  thofe  evils  which  befal  us,  there  are  many  that 
have  been  more  painful  to  us  in  the  profpecT:  than  by  their 
actual  preflure. 

Th  1  s  natural  impatience  to  look  into  futurity,  and  to 
know  what  accidents  may  happen  to  us  hereafter,  has  given 
birth  to  many  ridiculous  arts  and  inventions  Some  found 
the  prelcience  on  the  lines  of  a  man's  hand,  others  on  the 
features  of  his  face  ;  fome  one  the  fignatures  which  nature 
has  imprefTed  on  his  body,  and  others  on  his  own  hand 
writing;  fome  read  men's  fortunes  in  the  (tars,  as  others 
have  Jcarched  after  them  in  the  intrai's  of  beafts,  or  the 
flights  of  birds.  Men  of  the  be  ft  fenfe  have  been  touched 
more  or  lefs  with  thefe  groundlefs  horrors  and  prcfages  of 
futurity,  upon  furveying  the  mod  indifferent  works  of  na- 
ture. Can  any  thing  be  more  furprifing  than  to  confider 
Cicero,  who  made  the  greateft  figure  at  the  bar,  and  in  the 
fenateof  the  Romin  commonwealth,  and,  at  the  fame  time 
outfhined  all  the  philofophers  of  antiquity  in  his  library  and 
in  his  retirements,  as  bufying  himfelt  in  the  college  of  au- 
gurs, and  obferving  with  a  religious  attention,  after  what 
manner  the  chickens  pecked  the  fcveral  grains  of  com 
which  were  thrown  to  them  ? 

Notwithstanding  thefe  follies  are  pretty  well  worn 
out  of  the  minds  of  the  wife  and  learned  in  the  prefent 
age,  multitudes  of  weak  andugnoiant  perfons  are  ftill  (laves 
to  them.  There  are  numberlcis  arts  of  prediction  among 
the  vulgar,  which  are  too  trifling  to  enumerate  ;  and  infi- 
nite obiei  vations,  of  days,  numbers,  voices,  and  figures, 
which  arc  regarded  by  them  as  portents  and  prodigies,  in 
fhort,  every  thiir^  prophefies  to  the  fuperftitious  man  ; 
there  is  fcarce  a  ft  raw  or  a  rulty  piece  of  iron  that  lyes  in 
his  way  by  accident. 

It 
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It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  many  wizard?,  gipfies, 
and  cunning  men  aredifperfed  through  all  the  counties  and 
market-towns  of  Great- Britain,  not  to  mention  the  for- 
tune tellers  and  attrologers,  who  live  very  comfortably  up- 
on the  curiolity  of  feveral  well-diipofed  perfons  in  the  ci- 
ties of  London  and  Wejtminjler. 

Among  the  many  pretended  arts  of  divination,  there 
is  none  which  io  univet fatly  amides  as  that  by  dreams.  T 
have  indeed  obferved  in  a  late  fpeculation,  that  there  have 
been  fometimes,  upon  very  extraordinary  occafions,  fuper- 
natural  revelations  made  to  certain  peifons  by  this  means; 
but  as  it  is  the  chief  bufmefs  of  this  paper  to  root  out  po- 
pular errors,  I  mult  endeavour  to  expofe  the  folly  and  fu- 
perftition  of  thofe  perfons.  who,  in  the  common  and  ordi- 
nary courfc  of  life,  lay  any  ftrefs  upon  things  of  ib  uncer- 
tain, lhadowy,and  chimerical  a  nature.  This  1  cannot  do 
more  effectually  than  by  the  following  letter,  which  is  dat- 
ed from  a  quarter  of  the  town  that  has  always  been  the 
habitation  of  fome  prophetic  Philomath  :  it  having  been 
ufual  time  out  of  mind,  for  all  fuch  people  as  have  iod: 
their  wits,  to  refort  to  that  place,  either  for  their  cure  or  for 
their  inf  traction. 

Air  Spectator,  Moorfitlds  Oil.  4,  17 12. 

'  T  TAVlNG  long  considered  whether  there  be  any 
'  X~l  trade  wanting  in  this  great  city,  after  having  fur- 
'  veyed  very  attentively  all  kinds  of  ranks  and  profeifions, 
'  I  do  not  find  in  any  quarter  of  the  town  an  Oneirocri- 

*  tick,  or,  in  plain  Engin'h,  an  interpreter  of  dreams.  For 
'  want  of  fo  ufeful  a  perfon,  there  are  feveral  good  people 
'  who  are  very  much  puzzled  in  this  particular,  and  dream 
'  a  whole  year  together  without  being  ever  the  wifer  for 
'  ic  I  hope  I  am  pretty  well  qualified  for  this  office, 
'  having  ftudied  by  candlelight  all  the  rules  of  art  which 
'  have  been  laid  down  upon  this  fubject.    My  grand  uncle 

•  by  my  wife's  fide  was  a  ScotcK  highlander,  and  fecond- 
'  lighted.  I  have  four  fingers  and  two  thumbs  upon  one 
'  hand,  and  was  born  on  the  longed  night  of  the  year  My 
c  Chriltian  and  Sirname  begin  and  end  with  the  fame  let- 
'  ters.  I  am  lodged  in  Moor fie Ids ;  in  ahoufe  that  for  thefe 
:  fifty  years  has  b-jtn  always  cnan  ed  by  a  conjurer. 

'  If  you  haci  been  in  company,  fo  much  asmyfelf,  with 

ordinary 
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*  ordinary  women  of  the  town,  you  mult  know,  that  there 
'  are  many  of  them  who  every  day  of  their  live?,  upon 
'  feeing  or  hearing  of  any  thing  that  is  unexpected,  cry, 
'  My  drtam  is  out :  and  cannot  go  to  flccp  in  quiet  the 
'  next  night,  till  fomething  or  other  has  happened  which 
'  has  expounded  the  viTions  of  the  proceeding  one.  There 

*  are  others  who  arc  in  very  great  pain  for  not  being  able 
'  to  recover  the  circumfrances  of  a  dream,  that  made 
'  ftrong  impreflions  upon  them  while  it  laticd.  In  Ihort, 
'  Sir.  there  arc  many  whofe  waking  thoughts  are  wholly 
c  employed  on  their  fleepihg  ones.  For  the  benefit  therc- 
'  fore  of  this  curious  ana  ir.qufitive  part  of  my  fellow-fub- 
'  jcels,  1  fhall  in  the  firlT  place  tell  thofe  perfons  what  they 
1  drcam'd  of,  who  fancy  they  never  dream  at  all.  In  the 
c  next  place  I  fhal!  make  out  any  dream,  upon  hearing  a 

'*  finglc  circumftance  of  it.  And  in  the  lafr  place,  fhall  cx- 
'  pond  to  them  the  good  or  bad  fortune  which  fuch 
'  dreams  portend.     If  they  do  not   prefage  good  luck,  I 

*  (hall  deli  re  nothing  for  my  pains;  not  queftioning  at  the 
'  fame  time  that  thole  who  conlult  me  will  be  fo  reafonablc 

*  as  to  afford  rrje  a  moderate  fhare  out  of  any  confiderable 

*  eftate,  profit  or  emolument  which  I  fhall  difcover  to  them. 

*  I  interpret  to  the  poor  for  nothing,  .  on  condition  that 
'  their  names  may  be  inferred  in  public  advertifements,  to 
'  atteft  the  truth  of  fuch  my  interpretations.    As  for  pco- 

p!e  cf  quality  or  ethers  who  are  inriilpofed.  and  do  not 
'  care  to  come  in  perfon,  I  can  interpret  their  dreams  by 
'  feeing  their  water.     I  let  afide  one  day  in  the  week  for 

*  lovers ;  and  interpret  by  the  great  for  any  gentlewoman 

*  who  is  turned  of  fixty,  after  the  rate  of  half  a  crown  per 
e  week,  with  the  ufual  allowances  for  good  luck.     I  have 

*  fever  al  rooms  and  apartments  fitted  up,  at  reafonablc 

*  rates,  for  fuch  as  have  not  conveniencics  for  dream!-."  at 
■*   their  own  houfes. 

Titus  Trophoxius. 
N.  B,  I  am  not  dumb.  O 

No. 
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Candida  per  pet  uo  refidc.  concord:  a,  hclo, 
Tamq  <e  pari  fetnper  Jit  I'enus  xquajtigo. 

Diligai  ilia  feneia  quondam:  fed ct  ipfa  n.arito. 
Tunc  quoque  cu?u  fuerlt ,  nor:  videaluf  anus. 

Mart.  epig.  13.  1.  4.  v.  7, 

Perpetual  harmony  their  bed  attend, 
And  Venus  /////  the  ivell-match'd  pair  befriend, 
Ma\  Jhe»  ivhen  time  has  funk  him  into  years. 
Love  her  old  man,  and  cherish  his  ivhite  hairs ; 
Nor  he  perceive  her  l harms  thro1  age  decay, 
But  think  each  happy Jun  his  bridal  day. 

TH  E  following  efTay  is  written  by  the  gentleman  to 
whom  the  world  is  obliged  for  thofe  feveial  excel- 
lent difcourfes  which  have  been  marked  with  the  letter  X. 

I  Have  fomewhere  met  -with  a  fable  that  made  wealth 
the  father  of  love.  It  is  certain  that  a  mind  ought, 
at  lead,  to  be  free  from  the  apprehenfions  of  want  and  po- 
verty, before  it  can  fully  attend  to  all  the  foftnefies  and 
endearments  of  this  paffion.  Notwithstanding,  we  fee  mul- 
titudes of  married  people,  who  are  utter  Grangers  to  this 
delightful  paihon,  araidfl.  all  the  affluence  of  the  molt  plen- 
tiful fortunes. 

It  is  not  furRcient  to  make  a  marriage  happy,  that  the 
humours  of  two  people  mould  be  alike:  I  could  infrance 
an  hundred  pair,  who  have  not  the  leaft  fentiment  of  love 
remaining  for  one  another,  yet  are  fo  like  in  their  humours, 
that  if  they  were  not  already  married,  the  whole  world 
would  defign  them  for  man  and  wife. 

The  fpirit  of  love  has  fomethingfo  extrcamly  f ne  in  ir, 
that  is  very  often  difhirbed  and  loll,  by  forne  little  acci- 
dents which  the  carelefs  and  unpolite  never  attain  to,  till 
it  is  gone  pail  recovery. 

Nothing  has  mare  contributed  to  banifll  it  from  a  mar- 
rfed  ftate,  than  too  great  a  familiarity,  and  laying  afide  the 

Vol.  Vir.  L  com- 
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common  rules  of  decency.  Though  I  could  give  instances 
of  this  in  feveral  particulars,  1  fhall  only  mention  that  of 
drefs.  The  beans  and  belles  about  town,  who  drefs  pure- 
ly to  catch  one  another,  think  there  is  no  farther  occafion 
for  the  bait,  when  their  firft  defign  has  fucceeded.  But 
befides  the  too  common  fault  in  point  of  neatnefs,  there 
are  feveral  others  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen 
touched  upon,  but  in  one  of  our  modern  comedies,  where 
a  French  woman  offering  to  undrefs  and  drefs  herfelf  be- 
fore the  lover  of  the  play,  and  aiTuring  her  miitaefs  that  it 
was  very  ufual  in  France.,  the  lady  tells  her  that's  a  fecret 
in  drefs  fhe  never  knew  before,  and  that  {he  was  fo  unpo- 
lilhed  an  English  woman,  as  to  refolve  never  to  learn  to 
drefs  even  before  her  husband. 

Therf  is  fomething  fo  grofs  in  the  carriage  of  fome 
wives,  that  they  lofe  their  husbands  hearts  for  faults,which, 
if  a  man  has  either  good-nature  or  good-breeding,  he 
knows  not  how  to  tell  them  of.  1  am  afraid,  indeed,  the 
ladies  are  generally  mod  faulty  in  this  particular  ;  who,  at 
dieir  frrlt  giving  into  love,  find  the  way  fo  fmooth  and  plea- 
fant,  that  they  fancy  it  is  fcarce  pofiible  to  be  tired  in  it. 

There  is  fo  much  nicety  and  difcretion  required  to 
keep  love  alive  after  marriage,  and  make  converfation  itill 
new  and  agreeable  after  twenty  or  thirty  years,  that  I  know 
nothing  which  feems  readily  to  promife  it,  but  an  earned 
endeavour  to  pleafe  on  both  fides,  and  fuperior  good  fenfe 
on  the  part  of  the  man. 

By  a  man  of  fenfe,  I  mean  one  acquainted  with  bufinefs 
and  letters. 

A  woman  very  much  fettles  her  cileem  for  a  man  ac- 
cording to  the  figure  he  makes  in  the  world,  and  the  cha- 
racter he  bears  among  his  own  fex.  As  learning  is  the 
chief  advantage  we  have  over  them,  it  is,  methinks,  as  fcan- 
dalons  and  inexcufable  for  a  man  of  fortune  to  be  illiterate, 
as  for  a  woman  not  to  know  how  to  behave  herfelf  on  the 
molt  ordinary  occafiens.  It  is  this  which  fets  the  two  fexes 
at  the  greater!  dilbnee  ;  a  woman  is  vexed  and  furprifeel 
to  find  nothing  more  in  the  conversation  of  a  man,  than  in 
the  common  tattle  of  her  own  fex. 

Some  fmall engagement  at  leaft  in  bufinef--,  not  only  fets 
a.  man's  talents  in  the  faireit  light,  and  allots  him  a  part  to 
ait,  in  which  a  wife  cannot  well  intermeddle;  but  gives 

frequent 
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frequent  occasions  for  thdfe  little  abfences,  which,  whate- 
ver feeming  uneafinefs  they  may  give,  are  fome  of  thebeft 
prefervatives  of  love  and  defn'e. 

The  fair  fex  are  fo  confeious  to  themfelves,  that  they 
have  nothing  in  them  which  can  deferve  entirely  to  en- 
grofs  the  whole  man,  that  they  heartily  defpife  one,  who, 
to  ufe  their  own  exprellion,  is  always  hanging  at  their  a- 
pron  firings. 

L  M  T I  Tl  A  is  pretty,  modeft,   tender,  and  has  fenfe 
enough ;  fhe  married  Erajlus,  who  is  in  a  poll:  of  fome 
bufinefs,   and  has  a  general  tafte  in  molt  parts  of  polite 
learning.     L<t!il'u,  wherever  (lie  vifits,  has  the  pleafure 
to  hear  of  fomething  which  was  handfomly  faid  or  done  by 
Erajlut.     Erajlus,  fince  his  marriage,  is  more  gay  in  his 
drefs  than  ever,  and  in  all  companies  is  as  com  pi  ai  fan  t  to 
Lmhiia  as  to  any  other  lady.      I  have   feen  him  give  her 
her  fan,  when  it  was  dropped,  with  all  the  gallantry  of  a 
lover.      When  they  take  the  air  together,  Erajlus  is  con- 
tinuailv  improving  her  thoughts,   and,    with  a  turn  of  wit 
and  fpirit  which  is  peculiar  to  him,   giving  her  an  infight 
into  things  fhe  had  no  notion  of  before.     Lxtitia  is  trar.l 
ported  at  having  a  new  world  this  opened  to  her,  and  hangs 
upon  the  man  that  gives  her  fuch  agreeable  informations. 
Erajlus  has  carried  this   point  Hill  further,   as  he  makes 
hsr  daily  not  only  more  fond  of  him,   but  infinitely  more 
fatisfi :d  with  herfelf.      Erajlus  finds  a  juflnefs  or  beauty 
in  whatever  fhe  fays  or  obferves,  that  Latitia  herfelf  was 
not  aware   of;  and,   by  his  amflance,   fhe  has  difcovered 
an  hundred  good  qualities  and  accomplishments  in  herfelf, 
which  fhe  never  before  once  dreamed  of.      Erajlus,  with 
the  moft  artful  complaifance  in  the  world,  by  feveral  re- 
mote hints,  finds  the  means  to  make  her  fay  or  propofe  al- 
moit  whatever  he  has  a  mind  to,  which  he  always  receives 
as  her  own  difcovery,  and  gives  her  all  the  reputation  of  it» 
ERJSTUS  has  a  perfect  tafte  in  painting,  and  carried 
Lxtitia  with  him  the  other  day  to  fee  a  collection  of  pic- 
tures.    1  fometimes  vifit  this  happy  couple.     As  we  were 
laft  week  walking  in  the  long  gallery  before  dinner,    *  I 
'  have  lately  laid  out  fome  money  on  paintings,  fays  Era' 
'  Jlus ;  I  bought  that  Venus  and  Adonis  purely  upon  L<z- 
'  t ilia's  judgment ;   it  coft  me  threefcore  guineas,  and  I 
i  was  this  morning  offered  an  hundred  for  it.'     I  turned 

L  2  towards 
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towards  LtetUia,  and  faw  her  cheeks  glow  with  pleafure,. 
while  at  the  fame  time  {he  caft  a  look  upon  Erajlus,  the 
moft  tender  and  affe&ionate- 1  ever  beheld. 

F  L4  VI LL  A  married  To7n  Taivdry ;  me  was  taken 
with  his  laced  coat  and  rich  fword-knot :  me  has  the  mor- 
tification to  fee  Toin  defpifed  by  all  the  worthy  part  of  his 
own  fex.  Tom  has  nothing  to  do  after  dinner,  but  to  de- 
termine whether  he  will  pare  his  nails  at  St.  James's, 
Whites,  or  his  own  home.  He  has  faid  nothing  to  Fla- 
villa  fince  they  were  married,  which  fhe  might  not  have 
heard  as  well  from  her  own  woman.  He  however  takes 
great  care  to  keep  up  the  fancy  ill-natured  authority  of  a 
husband.  Whatever  Flavilla  happens  to  affert,  Tom  im- 
mediately contradicts  with  an  oath  by  way  of  preface,  and, 
My  dear,  1  muft  tell  you,  you  talk  rno/l  confour.dedly  filly* 
Flavilla  had  a  heart  naturally  as  well  difpofed  for  all  the 
rendernefs  of  love  as  that  of  Lxtitia  ;  but  as  leve  feJdom 
continues  long  after  elteem,  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  at 
prefenr>  whether  the  unhappy  Flavilla  hates  or  defpifes 
the  perfon  molt,  whom  (he  is  obliged  to  lead  her  whole 
life  with.  X 
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Dsfendit  numerus,  jurMxaue  umbone  phalanges. 

juv.  fat.  2.  v.  46. 

P  refer  v*  d  frovi  fhame  by  numbers  on  our  fide. 

TH  E  R  F.  is  fomcthing  very  fublime,  though  very  fan- 
ciful, in  Plato's  description  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
that  truth  is  his  body,  and  light  hit  shadow.  According 
to  this  definition,  there  is  nothing  fa  contradictory  to  his 
nature,  as  Error  and  Falfhood.  The  Platonijls  have  fo  juft 
a  notion  of  the  Almighty's  averfion  to  every  thing  which 
is  falfe  and  erroneous,  that  they  looked  upon  truth  as  no 
lefs  neceffary  than  virtue ,  to  qualify  a  human  foul  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  feparate  ftate.  For  this  reafon  as  they  re- 
commended moral  duties  to  qualify  and  feafon  the  will  for 
a  future  life,  fo  they  prelcribed  feveral  contemplations  and 

feiences 
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fciences  to  rectify  the  understanding.  Thus  Plato  has 
called  mathematical  demonstrations  the  cathartics  or  pur- 
gatives of  the  foul,  as  being  the  molt  proper  means  to 
cleanfe  it  from  error,  and  give  it  a  reliih  of  truth  ;  which  is 
the  natural  food  and  nourishment  of  the  understanding,  as 
virtue  is  the  perfection  and  happinefs  of  the  will. 

There  are  many  authors  who  have  (hewn  wherein  the 
malignity  of  a  lie  conhils,  and  fet  forth,  in  proper  colours, 
the  heinoufnefs  of  the  offence.  I  ihall  here  confider  one 
particular  kind  of  this  crime,  which  has  not  been  fo  much 
fpoken  to;  I  mean  diat  abominable  practice  of  party-ly- 
ing. This  vice  is  fo  very  predominant  among  us  at  pre- 
fent,  that  a  man  is  thought  of  no  principles,  who  does  not 
propagate  a  certain  fyttem  of  lies.  The  coffee-houfes  art 
Supported  by  them,  the  prefs  is  chocked  with  them,  emi- 
nent authors  live  upon  them.  Our  bottle  converfation  is 
fo  infected  with  them,  that  a  party- lie  is  grown  as  fafhion  • 
able  an  entertainment,  as  a  lively  catch  or  a  merry  ftc- 
ry:  the  truth  of  it  is,  half  the  great  talkers  in  the  mt:o.i 
would  be  Struck  dumb,  were  tliis  fountain  of  difcourfe  dri- 
ed up.  There  is  however  one  advantage  refulting  from 
this  detef  table  practice  ;  the  very  appearances  of  truth 
are  fo  little  regarded,  that  lies  are  at  prefent  difcharged 
in  the  air,  and  begin  to  hart  no  body.  When  we  hear  a 
party-Story  from  a  Stranger,  we  confider  whether  he  is  a 
Whig  or  a  Tory  that  relates  it,  and  immediately  conclude 
they  are  words  of  courfe,  in  which  the  honeSt  gentleman 
deiigns  to  recommend  his  zeal,  without  any  concern  for 
his  veracity.  A  man  is  looked  upon  as  bereft  of  all  com- 
mon fenk,  that  gives  credit  to  the  relations  of  party- wri- 
ters ;  nay,  his  own  friends  Shake  their  heads  at  him,  and 
confider  him  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  officious  tool  or 
a  well-meaning  idiot.  When  it  was  formerly  the  faihion 
to  husband  a  lie,  and  trump  it  up  with  fame  cxtraordiiv.r/ 
emergency,  it  generally  did  execution,  and  was  not  a  Jitrie 
ferviceable  to  the  faction  that  made  ufe  of  it ;  but  at  pre- 
fent  every  man  is  upon  his  guard,  the  artifice  has  been  too 
often  repeated  to  take  effect. 

x 

I  have  frecjuently  wondered  to  fee  men  of  probity, 
who  would  iccrn  to  utter  a  falfhood  for  their  own  particu- 
lar advantage,  give  fo  readily  into  a  Jie  when  it  becoo»«s 
the  voice  of  their  faclion,  notw'uhilandipg  rhey  are   tho- 

L  3  roughly 
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roughly  feufible  of  it  as  fuch.  How  is  it  poffible  for  thole 
who  are  men  of  honour  in  their  perfons,  thus  to  become 
notorious  liars  in  their  party  I  if  we  look  into  the  bottom 
of  this  matter,  we  may  find,  I  think,  three  reafons  for  it, 
and  at  the  fame  time  difcover  the  infufficiency  of  thefe  rea- 
fons to  juftify  fo  criminal  a  practice, 

In  the  firft  place,  men  are  apt  to  think  that  the  guilt  of 
a  lie,  and  confequently  the  punifhment,  may  be  very  much 
diminifhed,  if  not  wholly  worn  out,  by  the  multitudes  of 
thofe  who  partake  in  it.  Tho'  the  weight  of  a  faKhood 
would  be  too  heavy  for  one  to  bear,  it  grows  light  in  their 
imaginations,  when  it  is  fhared  among  ?nany.  But  in  this 
cafe  a  man  may  very  much  deceive  himfelf ;  guilt,  when  it 
fpreads  through  numbers,  is  not  fo  properly  divided  as 
multiplied :  every  one  is  criminal  in  proportion  to  the  of- 
fence which  he  commits,  riot  to  the  number  of  thofe  who 
are  his  companions  in  it.  Both  the  crime  and  the  penalty 
iye  as  heavy  upon  every  individual  of  the  offending  multi- 
tude, as  they  would  upon  any  fingle  perfon,  had  none  fhar- 
ed with  him  in  the  offence  In  a  word,  the  divifion  of  guilt 
is  like  to  that  of  matter ;  though  it  may  be  feparated  into 
infinite  portions,  every  portion  ihall  have  the  whole  effence 
of  matter  in  it,  and  conlifts  of  as  many  parts  as  the  whole 
did  before  it  was  divided. 

But  in  the  iecond  place,  though  multitudes  who  join 
in  a  lie,  cannot  exempt  themfelves  from  the  guilt,  they 
may  from  the  lhame  of  it.  The  fcandal  of  a  lie  is  m  a 
manner  loft  and  annihilated,  when  diffufed  among  feve- 
ral  thoufands;  as  a  drop  of  the  blacked  tincture  wear.^  a- 
way  and  vanifhes  when  mixed  and  confufed  in  a  confide r- 
able  body  of  water  ;  the  blot  is  ftill  in  it,  but  is  not  able 
to  difcover  itfelf.  This  is  certainly  a  very  great  motive 
to  feveral  party  offenders,  who  avoid  crimes,  not  as  they 
are  prejudicial  to  their  virtue,  but  to  their  reputation.  It 
is  enough  to  (hew  the  weaknefs  of  this  reafon,  which  pal- 
liates guilt  without  removing  it,  that  every  man  who  is  in- 
fluenced by  it  declares  himfelf  in  effect  an  infamous  hypo- 
crite, prefers  the  appearance  of  virtue  to  its  reality,  and  is 
determined  in  his  conduct  neither  by  the  dictates  of  his  own 
confeience,  the  fuggefiions  of  true  honour,  nor  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion. 

The  third  and  laft  great  motive  for  mens  joining  in  a 

popular 
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popular  falfhood,  or,  as  I  have  hitherto  called  it,  a  party 
He,  notwithflanding  they  are  convinced  of  it  as  fuch,  is  the 
doing  good  to  a  caufe  which  every  party  may  be  fuppofed 
to  look  upon  as-  the  moil  meritorious.  The  unloundnefs 
of  this  principle  has  been  fo  often  expofed,  and  is  lo  uni- 
verfally  acknowledged,  that  a  man  mult  be  an  utter  Gran- 
ger to  the  principles,  either  of  natural  religion  or  Chriftia* 
nity,  who  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  guided  by  it.  If  a  man 
might  promote  the  fuppofed  good  of  his  country  by  the 
blackefr.  calumnies  and  falfhoods,  our  nation  abounds  more 
in  patriots  than  any  other  of  the  Chriltian  world.  When 
Pompty  was  defired  not  to  fet  fail  in  a  tempeil  that  would 
hazard  his  life,  It  is  neceffary  for  me,  fays  he,Jofail,  but 
it  is  not  necejjary  for  me  to  Hue :  every  man  fhould  fay 
to  himfelf  with  the  fame  fpirit,  It  is  my  duty  to  fpeak 
truth,  though  it  is  not  my  duty  to  be  in  an  office.  One  of 
the  fathers  hath  carried  this  point  ib  high,  as  to  declare, 
He  would  not  tell  a  lie,  though  he  were  jure  to  gain  hea- 
ven by  it.  However  extravagant  fuch  a  proteftation  may 
appear,  every  one  will  own,  that  a  man  may  lay  very  rea- 
fonablv,  He  would  not  tell  a  lie,  ij  be  we/ e  Jute  to  gain 
hell  by  it  ;  or  if  you  have  a  mind  to  foften  the  expreilion, 
that  he  would  not  tell  a  lie  to  gain  any  temporal  reward  by 
it,  when  he  fhould  run  the  hazard  of  loiin^  much  mote 
than  it  was  poilible  for  him  to  gain.  O 
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Omnes  autem  et  habenutr  et  dicuniur  tjranni,  qui po- 

tejlatejunt  per pet  ua,  in  ea  ciiilate  qu.e  liber  tut  e  u- 

fa  eft.  Corn  Nepos  in  Milt.  c.  8. 

For  all  thofe  are  accounted  and  denominated  tyrants, 
who  cxercife  a  perpetual  power  in  that  jlute,  which 
was  before  free. 

TH  E  following  letters  complain  of  what  I  have  fre- 
quently obferved  with  very  much  indignation;  there- 
fore I  fhall  give  them  to  the  public  in  the  words  with  which 

my 
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my  correfpondents,   who  fuffer  under  the  hardships  menti- 
oned in  them,defcribe  them. 

Mr  Spectator, 

IN  former  ages  all  pretenfions  to  dominion  have  been 
(imported  and  fubmitted  to,  either  upon  account  of 
inheritance,  conqueft,  or  election;  and  all  fuch  perfons 
who  have  taken  upon  them  any  fovereignty  over  their 
fellow-creatures  upon  any  other  account,  have  been  al- 
ways called  Tyrants,  not  fo  much  becaufe  they  were 
guilty  of  any  particular  barbarities,  as  becaufe  every  at- 
tempt to  fuch  a  fuperiority  was  in  its  nature  tyrannical. 
But  there  is  another  fort  of  potentates,  who  may  with 
greater  propriety  be  called  tyrants  than  thofe  laft  men- 
tioned, both  as  they  affume  a  defpotic  dominion  over 
thofe  as  free  as  themfelves,  and  as  they  fupport  it  by 
afts  of  notable  oppreflion  and  injuttice;  and  thefe  are 
the  rulers  in  all  clubs  and  meetings.  In  other  govern- 
ments, the  puniihments  of  fame  have  been  alleviated  by 
the  rewards  of  others  ;  but  what  makes  the  reign  of 
thefe  potentates  fo  particularly  grievous  is,  that  they 
are  exquifite  inpunifliing  their  fubjecls,  at  the  fame  time 
they  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  reward  them.  That 
the  reader  may  the  better  comprehend  the  nature  of  thefe 
monarchs,  as  weJl  as  the  miferabie  ftate  of  thofe  that  are 
their  vafTals,  I  fhall  give  an  account  of  the  king  of  the 
company  I  am  fallen  into,  whom  for  his  particular  tyranny 
1  {hall  call  Dionyfius  ;  as  alfo  of  the  feeds  that  fprung  up 
to  this  odd  fort  of  empire. 

*  Upon  all  meetings  at  taverns,  'tis  neceflary  fome  one 
of  the  company  {hould  take  it  upon  him  to  get  all  things 
in  fuch  order  and  readinefs,  as  may  contribute  as  much 
as  poifrble  to  the  felicity  of  the  convention  ;  fuch  as 
haftning  the  fire,  getting  a  fuflicient  number  of  cand'et, 
tatting  the  wine  with  a  judicious  (mack,  fixing  the  flip- 
per, and  being  brilkfor  the  difp'ach  of  it.  Know  then, 
that  Dionyfius  went  thro' thefe  oflices  with  an  air  that 
feemed  to  exprefs  a  fatisfaftion  rather  in  ferving  the 
public,  than  in  gratifying  any  particular  inclination  of 
his  own.  We  thought  him  a  perfon  of  an  exquifite 
palate,  and  therefore  by  confent  befeeched  htTO  to  be 
always  our  proveditor;  which  pod,  after  1  t^i.adhand- 

fomeiy 
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fomcly  denied,  he  could  do  no  otherways  than  accept. 
At  firlt  he  made  no  other  ufe  of  his  power  than  in  re- 
commending fuch  and  fuch  things  to  the  company,  ever 
allowing  thefe  points  to  be  difputablc ;  infomuch  that 
I  have  often  carried  the  debate  for  partridge,  when  his 
majelty  has  given  intimation  of  the  high  reliih  of  duck, 
bat  at  the  fame  time  has  ehearfully  (ubmitted,  and  de- 
voured his  partridge  with  mod  gracious  relignation. 
This  fubmiifion  on  his  fide  naturally  produced  the  like  on 
ours.;  of  which  he  in  a  little  time  made  fuch  barbarous 
advantage,  as  in  all  thofe  matters,,  which  before  feem- 
ed  indifferent  to  him,  to  ifiue  out  certain  edicls  as  un- 
controlable  and  unalterable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Petjlanr.  He  is  by  turns  outrageous,  peevifh, 
froward  and  jovial.  Fie  thinks  it  our  dutyv  for  the  lit- 
tle offices,  as  proveditor,  that  in  return  all  converfation 
is  to  be  interrupted  or  promoted  by  his  inclination  for 
or  againtt  the  prefent  humour  of  the  company.  We  feg], 
at  prefent,  in  the  utmoft  extremity,  the  infolence  of 
office  ;  however,  I  being  naturally  warm,  ventured  to 
oppofe  him  in  a  difpute  about  an  haunch  of  venifon.  I 
was  altogether  for  roalfing,  but  Dlonyjius  declared  him- 
felf  for  boiling  with  fo  much  prowefs  and  refolution, 
that  the  cook  thought  it  necefl'ary  to  confult  his  own 
fafety,  rather  than  the  luxury  of  my  propofition.  With 
the  fame  authority  that  he  orders  what  we  fhall  eat 
and  drink,  he  alfo  commands  us  where  to  do  it,  and 
we  change  our  taverns  according  as  he  fufpedts  any 
treafonable  pra&ices  in  the  fettling  the  bill  by  the  maf- 
ter,  or  fees  any  bold  rebellion  in  point  of  attendance  by 
the  waiters.  Another  reafon  for  changing  the  feat  of 
empire,  I  conceive  to  be  the  pride  he  takes  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  our  flavery,  though  we  pay  our  club  for 
our  entertainments  even  in  thefe  palaces  of  our  grand- 
monarch.  When  he  has  a  mind  to  take  the  air,  a  par- 
ty of  us  are  commanded  out  by  way  of  life-guards,  and 
we  march  under  as  great  reitriclions  as  they  do.  If  we 
meet  a  neighbouring  king,  we  give  or  keep  the  way 
according  as  we  are  outnumbered  or  not ;  and  if  the 
train  of  each  is  equal  in  number,  rather  than  give  battle, 
the  fuperiority  is  foon  adjulted  by  a  defertion  from  one 
of  'era. 

*  Now 
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'  Now,  the  expnlfion  of  thefe  unjuft  rulers  out  of  all 
'  focieties  would  gain  a  man  as  everlalting  a  reputation,  as 
'  either  of  the  Brutus' 7  got  from  their  endeavours  to  ex- 
'  tirpate  tyranny  from  among  the  Rowans.   I  confefs  my- 

•  felr  to  be  in  a  confpiracy  againft  the  ufurper  of  our  club; 
1   and  to  fhew  my  reading,  as  well  as  my  merciful  difpo- 

•  fition,  mall  allow  him  'till   the  ides  of  March  to  de- 

•  ihronc  himfelf  Ifhefeemsto  aife<5t  empire  'till  that 
1  time,  and  does  not  gradually  recede  from  the  incurfions 
'  he  has  made  upon  our  liberties,  he  (hall  find  a  dinner 
'  drcil'ed  which  he  has  no  hand  in,  and  mail  be  treated 
4  with  an  order,  magnificence,  and  luxury  as  fliall  break 

•  his  proud  heart ;  at  the  fame  time  that  he  fliall  be  con- 
4  vinced  in  his  ftomach  he  was  unfit  for  his  pofr,  and  a  more 
'  mild  and  fldlful  prince  receive  the  acclamations  of  the 

•  people,  and  be  fet  up  in  his  room  :  but,  as  Milton  fays^ 

'•   Thefe  thoughts 

"  Full  counfel  rnuft  mature.      Peace  is  defpair'd, 
"    And  who  can  think  fubmiflion  ?  war.  then,  war, 
"  Open,  or  underftood,  mull  be  refolv'd. 

I  am,  Sir,  Tour  moji  obedient  humble  fa  vant. 


Mr  Spectator, 

*  T  \tvt  a  young  woman  at  a  gentleman's  feat  in  the 
'  X  country,  who  is  a  particular  friend  of  my  father's, 

*  and  came  hither  to  pafs  away  a  month  or  two  with  his 
1  daughters.  I  have  been  entertained  with  the  utmolt  ci« 
4  vility  by  the  whole  family,  and  nothing  has  been  omit- 
'  ted  which  can  make  my  ftay  eafy  and  agreeable  on  the 
4  part  of  the  family ;  but  there  is  a  gentleman  here,  a  vi- 
'  fitant,  as  I  am,  whofe  behaviour  has  given  me  great  un- 
4  eafinefles.  When  I  firft  arrived  here,  he  ufed  me  with 
'  the  utmofr.  complaifance  ;  but,  forfooth,  that  was  Jot 
'  with  regard  to  my  fex,  and  fince  he  has  no  defigns  upon 
4  me,  he  does  not  know  why  he  (hould  diflinguifh  me  from 
4  a  man  in  things  indifferent.  He  is,  you  mud  know,  one 
4  of  thofe  familiar  coxcombs,  who  have  obferved  fome 
4  well  bred  men  with  a  good  grace  converfe  with  women, 
'.  and  fay  no  fine  things,  but  yet  treat  them  with  that  fort 
c  of  refpeel  which  flows  from  the  heart  and  the  undcrltan- 

*  ding,  but  is  exerted  in  no  profcfllons  of  compliments. 

This 
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This  puppy,  to  imitate  this  excellence,  or  avoid  the 
contrary  fault  of  being  troublefome  in  complaifance,  takes 
upon  him  to  try  his  talent  upon  me,  infomuch  that  he 
contradicts  me  upon  all  occalions,  and  one  day  told  me, 
I  lyed.  If  I  had  ftuck  him  with  my  bodkin,  and  beha- 
ved myfelf  like  a  man,  fince  he  won't  treat  me  as  a  wo- 
man, I  had  I  think  ierved  him  right.  I  wifh,  Sir,  you 
would  pleafe  to  give  him  fome  maxims  of  behaviour  in 
thefe  points,  and  refolveme,  If  all  maids  are  not  in  point 
of  convention  to  be  treated  by  all  batchelors  as  their 
miftrerTes  !  If  not  fo,  are  they  not  to  be  ufed  as  gently 
as  their  filters  !  is  it  fufferable,  that  the  fop  of  whom  I 
complain  mould  fay,  as  he  would  rather  have  fuch  a-one 
without  a  groat,  than  me  with  the  Indies  ?  What  right 
has  any  man  to  make  fuppofitions  of  things  not  in  his 
power,  and  then  declare  his  will  to  the  diflike  of  one 
that  has  never  offended  him  I  I  afTure  you  thefe  are 
things  worthy  your  confederation,  and  I  hope  we  fhall 
have  your  thoughts  upon  them.  I  am,  though  a  wo- 
man, juftly  offended,  ready  to  forgive  all  this,  becaufe  I 
have  no  remedy  but  leaving  very  agreeable  company 
fooner  than  I  defire.  This  alfo  is  an  heinous  aggrava- 
tion of  his  offence,  that  he  is  inilicling  banifhment  upon 
me.  Your  printing  this  letter  may  perhaps  be  an  admo- 
nition to  reform  him  :  As  foon  as  it  appears  I  will  write 
my  name  at  the  end  of  it,  and  lay  it  in  his  way;  the 
making  which  juft  reprimand,  I  hope  you  will  put  in  the 
power  of, 

SIR, 
T  Tour  conjlant  reader, 

and  bumble  Jervant , 


No.  509.     Tuefday,  Ottober  14. 

Hominis  frugi  ct  temperantis  funclus  efficium* 

Ter.  Heaut.  adl.  3,  fc.  3, 

Difcbarglng  the  part  of  a  good  oeconomlft. 

THE  ufeful  knowledge  in  the  following  letter  fhall 
have  a  place,  in  my  paper,  tho'  there  is  nothing  in 

it 
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it  which  immediately  regards  the  polite  or  learned  world  ; 
I  fay  immediately,  for  upon  reflexion  every  man  will  find 
there  is  a  remote  influence  upon  his  own  affairs,  in  the 
profperity  or  decay  of  the  trading  part  of  mankind!  My 
prefent  correfpondent,  I  believe,  was  never  in  print  be- 
fore ;  but  what  he  fays  well  defends  a  general  attention, 
though  delivered  in  his  own  homely  maxims,  and  a  kind  of 
proverbial  fimpiicity;  which  fort  of  learning  has  raifed 
more  eftates  than  ever  were,  or  will  be,  from  attention  to 
Virgil  Horace, 'fully t  Senei  a,  Plutarch,  or  any  of  the 
reft*  whom,  I  dare  fay,  this  worthy  citizen  would  hold  to 
be  indeed  ingenions,  but  unprofitable  writers  •  But  to  the 
letter. 

Mr  William  Spectator, 

SIR,  Brocidjlreel,  Oft.  10.  17  12. 

■  T  Accuse  you  of  many  difcourfes  on  the  fubject  of 
'  X  money,  which  you  have  heretofore  promifed    the 
'  public,  but  have  not  difcharged  yourielf  thereof.     But, 
"*  forafmuch  as  you  feemed  to  depend  upon  advice  from 

*  others  what  to  do  in  that  point,  have  fat  down  to 
'  write  you  the  needful  upon  that  fubject.  But,  be- 
'  fore  I  enter  thereupon,  I  fliall  take  this  opportunity 
'   to  obferve  to  you,  that  the  thriving  frugal  man  fhews 

*  it  in  every  part  of  his  expence,  drefs,  fervants,  and 

*  houfe ;  and  I  muft,  in  the  firfl:  place,  complain  to 
'  you,    as  Spectator,  that  in  thefe  particulars  there 

*  is  at  this  time,  throughout  the  city  of  London,  a  Ia- 
'  mentable    change    from  that   fimpiicity    of  manners, 

*  which  is  the  true  Yource  of  wealth  and  profperity.  I 
'  jult  now  faid,  the  man  of  thrift  fhews  regularity  in 
'•every  thing;  but  you  may,  perhaps,  laugh  that  I  take 
'  notice  of  fuch  a  particular  as   I   am  going  to  do,  for 

*  an  inftance  that  this  city  is  declining,  if  their  antient 
'  ceconomy  is  not  refiored.  The  thing  which  gives  me 
'  this  profpect,  and  fb  much  offence,  is  the  neglect  of  the 
'  Txoyal  Exchange,  I  mean  the  edifice  fo  called,  and  the 
'  walks  appeitaining  thereunto.  The  Ro\al  Exchange 
'  is  a  fabric  that  well  deferves  to  be  fo  called,  as  well  to 
'  exprefs  that  pur  monarchs  higher!  glory  and  advantage 
'  confids  in  being  the  patrons  of  trade,  as  that  it  is  com- 

*  modious  for  bufinefs,  and  an  inftance  of  the  grandeur 

«  both 
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both  of  prince  and  people.  But,  alas !  at  prefent  it 
hardly  firms  to  be  fet  apart  for  any  fuchufe  or  purpofe. 
Inftead  of  thS  affembty  of  Iioiiourable  merchants,  fuL- 
ftantial  traddhien,  and  knowing  mailers  of  ihips ;  the 
mumpers,  the  halt,  the  Wind,  and  the  lame;  your  ven- 
ders of  tralh,  apples,  plumbs  ;  your  raggamuftians,  rake- 
fharnes,  and  wenches,  have  jofHcd  the  greater  number 
of  the  former  out  of  that  place.  Thus  ii  is,  efpecially  on 
the  evening-change  :  fo  that  what  with  the  din  of  fqual- 
lings;  oaths,  arid  cries  of  beggars,  men  of  the  gfeateft 
conference  in  our  ckyabfentthemfelvcs  from  the  place. 
This  particular,  by  the  way,  is  of  evil  confcqucnce  5  for 
if  the  Change  be  no  place  for  men  of  the  higheft  credit 
to  frequent,  it  will  not  be  a  difgrace  to  thofe  or  lefs  a~ 
bilities  to  abfent.  1  remember  the  time  when  rafcally 
company  were  kept  out,  and  the  unlucky?boys  with  toys 
and  balls  were  whipped  away  by  a  beadle.  I  have  feen 
this  done  indeed  of  late,  but  then  it  has  been  only  to 
chace  the  lads  from  chuck,  that  the  beadle  might  leize 
their  copper. 

'  1  must  repeat  the  abomination,  that  the  walnut  trade 
is  carried  on  by  old  women  within  the  w^lks,  whLh 
makes  the  place  impartible  by  reafon  of  (hells  and  tralh. 
The  benches  around  are  fo  filthy,  that  no  one  can  fit 
down  ;  yet  the  beadles  and  officers  have  the  impudence 
at  Chriflmafs  to  arte  for  their  box,  though  they  defer ve 
the  ftrapado.  Ido  not  think  it  impertinent  to  have  men- 
tioned this,  becaufc  it  fpealcs  a  neglect  in  the  clomeltic 
care  of  the  city,  and  the  domeiHc  is  the  trueft  p iclure  of 
a  man  every  where  elfe. 

'  But  1  defigned  to  fpeak  on  the  bufinefs  of  money 
and  advancement  of  gain.  The  man  proper  for  this, 
fpeaking  in  the  general,  is  of  a  fedate,  plain,  good  un- 
demanding, net  apt  to  go  out  of  his  way,  but  fo  be- 
having hirrrielf  at  home,  that  bufinefs  may  come  to  him. 
Sir  IViliiam  Turner,  that  valuable  citizen,  has'left  behind 
him  a  moft  excellent  rule,  and  couched  it  in  very  few 
Words,  fuited  to  the  meanefr  capacity.  He  would  fay 
Keep  your  shop,  and your  shop  <wi!l  keep  you.  It  mud- 
be  confetfed,  that  if  a  man  of  a  great  genius  could  add 
(readinefs  to  his  vivacities,  or  fubftitute  flower  men  of 
fidelity  to  tranfacl  the  methodical  part  of  his  affairs,  fiich 
Vol.  VII.  M  '  a  one 
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a  one  would  omftrtp  the  reft  of  the  world ;  but  bufinefs 
and  trade  is  not  to  be  managed  by  the  fame  heads 
which  write  poetry,  and  make  plans  for  the  conduct  of 
life  in  general  So  though  we  are  at  this  day  beholden 
to  the  late  witty  and  inventive  duke  of  Buckinghani  for 
the  whole  trade  and  manufacture  of  glafs,  yet  I  fuppofe 
there  is  no  one  will  aver,  that,  were  his  grace  yet  liv- 
ing, they  would  not  rathei  deal  with  my  diligent  friend 
and  neighbour,  Mr  Gun/Jy,  for  any  goods  to  be  prepa- 
red and  delivered  on  fuch  a  day,  than  he  would  with 
that  ille'trious  mechanic  above  mentioned. 
'  No,  no,  Mr  Spectator,  you  wits  mult  not  pre- 
tend to  be  rich  ;  and  it  is  poffible  the  reafon  may  be, 
in  feme  meafure,  becaufe  you  defpife,  or  at  kail  you  do 
not  value  it  enough  to  let  it  take  up  your  chief  attenti- 
on ;  which  the  trader  mud  do,  or  lole  his  credit,  which 
is  to  him  what  honour,  reputation,  fame,  or  glory  is  to 
other  fort  of  men. 

*  I  shall  not  fpeak  to  the  point  of  cafh  itfelf,  'till  I 
fee  how  you  approve  of  thefe  my  maxims  in  general ; 
but  I  think,  a  fpeculaticn  upon  Many  a  little  makes  a 
mickle;  a  penny  fazed  is  a  penny  got ;  penny  wife  and 
pound  foolish  ;  it  is  need  thct  makes  the  old  wife  trot, 
would  be  very  ufeful  to  the  world,  and  if  you  treated 
them  with  knowledge  would  be  very  ufeful  to  yourfelf, 
for  it  would  make  demands  for  your  paper  among  thofe 
who  have  no  notion  of  it  at  prefent.  But  of  thefe  matters 
more  hereafter.  If  you  did  this,  as  you  excel  many  wri- 
ters of  the  prefent  age  for  politenefs,  fo  you  would  out- 
go the  author  of  the  true  (baps  of  razois  for  ufe. 
*J  s  h  a  l  l  conclude  this  difcourfe  with  an  explanation  of 
a  proveib,  which  by  vulgar  error  is  taken  and  ufed when 
a  man  :s  reduced  to  an  extremity,  whereas  the  propriety 
of  the  maxim  is  to  ufe  it  when  you  would  fay,  there  is 
plenty,  but  you  mult  make  fuch  a  choice  as  not  to  hurt 

•  .  r  who  is  to  come  after  you. 
'  Mr  'TOBIAS  HOB  SON,  from  whom  we  have  the 
expreffioi},  was  a  very  honourable  man,  for  I  (lull  ever 
call  ihe  man  fo  who  gets  an  eltate  honeflly.  Mr  To- 
bias  Hob/on  was  a  carrier,  and  being  a  man  of  great  a- 
bilities  and  invention,  and  one  that  faw  where  there 
might  good  profit  arife,  tho'the  duller  men  over-looked 
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it ;  this  ingenious  man  was  the  fir  it:  in  this  ifland  whokt 
out  hackney  horfes.  He  lived  in  Cambridge,  and  ob- 
ferring  that  the  fcholars  rid  hard,  his  manner  was  to  keen 
a  large  (table  of  harfes,  with  boots,  bridles,  and  whips 
to  furnifh  the  gentlemen  atonce,  without  going  from  col- 
lege to  College  to  borrow,  as  they  have  done  fihee  die 
death  of  this  worthy  man  :  I  fay,  Mr  Hobfn  kept  a 
liable  of  forty  good  cattle,  always  ready  and  fit  for  tra- 
veling; but  when  a  man  Came  for  a  horfe,  he  was  led 
into  the  (tabic,  where  there  was  great  choice,  but  he 
obliged  him  to  take  the  horfe  which  (tood  next  to  the 
(table-door  ;  fo  that  every  cuftomer  was  alike  well  fer- 
ved  according  to  his  chance  ;  and  every  horfe  ridden 
with  the  fame  jivlice  •  from  whence  it  became  a  proverb 
when  what  ou"ht  to  be  vour  election  v/as  forced  upbfl 
you,  to  fay,  Hhofbtis  L'koice  This  memorable  man 
Hands  drawn  in  frefco  at  an  inn  (which  he  ufed)  in  Bi- 
tkopfeate-ftreet,  with  an  hundred  pound  b;>g  under  hi.; 
arm,-  with  this  inferipvion  HBOrSthe  f.iid  bag; 

'   The  fruitful  mother  of  an  handi-ed  /n-,re, 
'   YV  hatever  trade  fruar.  v/lil  try  the  experiment,  and 
f  begin  the  day  after  you  pubiiih  this  mv  difcourfe  to  treat 
1  his  cAftomera  all  alike,  and  all  reafonably  and  hcncflly,  I 
1  will  infure  him  the  fame  fuccefs. 
/  am,  S    I  R, 

lour  Ivvinq  friend, 

Hhzekiah  Thrift. 
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Si  fa pis , 


I 


Ncijue  pneterquam  qtas  ipfe  amor  mole/lias 
Hauet  addus  ;  et  Mas,  quas  habet,  refte  fsras. 

Ter.  Eun.  adl.  1.  fc.  1. 

If  you  are  'wife,  neithsr  add  to  the  troubles  which  at- 
tendthe  paffon  of 'love ;  and  bear  patiently  thafe  which 
are  infeparable  from  it. 

W  AS  the  other  day  driving  in  a  hack  thro'  Gerard- 
ftreet,  when  my  eye  was  immediately  catehed   with 

M  2  the 
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the  prettied  object  imaginable,  the  face  of  a  fair  girl,   be- 
tween thirteen  and  fourteen,  fixed  ..t  the  chin  to  a  paint- 
ed fafh  and  made  pare  of  the  landslip.     It  feemed  admi- 
rably done,  and  upon  throwing  mvfelf  eagerly  out  of  the 
coach  to  look  at  it,  it  laughed  and  flung  from  the  window. 
This  arnmble  figure  dwelt  upon  me ;   and  1  was  confider- 
kg  the  vanity  of  the  girl,  and  her  pleafunt  coquetry  in  ac- 
ting picture,  till  (he  was  taken  notice  of,  and  railing  the  ad- 
miration of  the  beholders.     Thir  little  circumfrance  made 
me  run  into  reflexion  upon  the  force  of  beauty,    and  the 
wonderful  influence  the  female  lex  has  upon  the  other  part 
of  the  fpecies.     Our  hearts  are  feized  with  their  inchant- 
ments,  and  there  are  few  of  us    but  brutal  men,  who  by 
thathardnefs  lofe  the  chief  pleafure  in  them,  can  refill,  their 
infinuations,   tho'  never  fo  much  againll  cur  own  intereft 
and  opinion.     It  is  common  with  women  to  deftroy  the 
good  effects  a  man's  following  his  own  way  and  inclinati- 
on might  have  upon  his  honour  and  fortune,  by  interpoling 
their  power  over  him  in  matters  wherein  they  cannot  influ- 
ence him,  but  to  his  lofs  and  difparagement.  1  do  not  know 
therefore  a  task  fo  difficult  Id  human  life,  as  to  be  proof  a- 
gainft  the  importunities  of  a  woman  a  man  loves.     There 
is  certainly  no  armour  againft  tears,  fullen  looks,  or  at  belt 
fonflrained  familiarities,  in  her  whom  you  ufually  meet 
urkh  tranfport  and  alacrity.  Sir  H  alter  Raleigh  was  quo- 
ted :n  a  letter  {of  a  very  ingenious  correfpondent  of  mine) 
on  this  fubject.     That  author,  who  had  lived  in  courts, 
camps,  travelled  through  many  countries,  and  feen  many 
•nen  under  feveral  climates,  and  of  a?  various  complexi- 
ons, {peaks  of  our  impotence  to  refill  the  wiles  of  women, 
in  very  fevere terms.     His  words  are  as  follow: 

WHAT  means  did  the  devil  find  out,  or  what  inflru- 
rnents  did  his  own  fubtlety  prefent  him.  as  fitted  and  apt- 
eft  to  work  Ins  mifchief  by  ?  Even  the  unquiet  vanity  of  the 
woman;  fa  as  by  Allan?*  hearkning  to  the  voice  of  his 
wife,  contrary  to  the  exprefs  commandment  of  the  Hying 
Clod,  mankind  by  that  her  incantation  became  the  fubject 
of  labour,  forrow,  and  death  %  the  woman  being  given  to 
man  for  a  comforter  and  companion,  but  not  for  acounfellor. 
It  is  alfo  to  be  noted  by  whom  the  woman  was  tempted ; 
even  by  the  moft  ugly  and  unworthy  of  all  beafts,  into  whom 

the 
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the  devil  entered  and  perfuaded.  Secondly,  what  was  the 
motive  of  her  difobedience  ;  even  a  defire  to  know  what 
was  molt  unfitting  her  knowledge  ;  an  arlection  which  has 
ever  fince  remained  in  all  the  poltenty  of  her  fex.  Thirdly, 
wh.it  was  it  that  moved  the  man  to  yield  to  her  perluafi- 
ons  ;  even  the  fame  caufe  which  hath  moved  ad  men  fine-; 
to  the  like  content,  namely  an  unwillingnefs  to  grieve  hev 
or  make  her  lad,  lealt  (he  lhouid  pine  and  be  overcome  with 
forrow.  But  if  Aduvi  in  the  ftate  of  perfection,  and  Sclo- 
mon  the  fon  of  David,  God's  chofen  fervant,  and  himfelf 
a  man  endued  with  the  greateft  wildom,  did  both  of  them 
difobey  their  Creator  by  the  perluafion  and  for  the  love  they 
bare  to  a  woman,  it  is  not  fo  wonderful  as  lamentable,  that 
other  men  in  fuccceding  ages  have  been  allured  to  fo  many 
inconvenient  and  wicked  practice?  by  the  perfuafion  of  their 
wives,  or  other  beloved  darlings,  who  cover  over  and  fha- 
dow  many  malicious  purpoies  with  a  counterfeit  paflion  of 
diffimulate  forrow  and  unquietnefsl 

The  motions  of  the  minds  of  lovers  are  no  where  lb* 
well  deicribed  as  in  the  works  of  skilful  writers  for  the 
ftage.  The  leene  between  Fulvia  and  Cnriui  in  the  fe- 
cond  act  of  Johnjhti '1  Catulhre,  is  an  excellent  picture  of 
the  power  of  a  lady  over  her  gallant.  Tire  wench  plays 
with  his  afJeetkiiia  ;  and  as  a  nun  of  ail  places  in  the  world 
wilhes  to  make  a  good  figure  with  his  umbels,  upon  her 
upbraiding  him  with  want  of  f pints,  he  alludes  to  enterpriies 
which  he  cannot  reved  but  with  the  hazard  of  his  life. 
"When  he  is  worked  thus  far,  with  a  little  ilattery  of  her 
opinion  -of  his  gallantry,  and  defire  to  know  more  of  it  out 
of  her  Mowing  iondnels  to  him,  he  brags  to  Her  till  his  life 
ia  in  her  difpofal. 

When  a  man  is  thus  liable  to  be  vanquifhed  by  the 
charms  of  her  he  ioves,  the  fafeit  way  is  to  determine  what 
is  proper  to  be  done,  but  to  avoid  all  expoitulation  with  her 
before  he  execQtea  what  he  has  refolved.  Women  are  ever 
too  hard  ior  us  upon  a  treaty,  and  one  rauft  conhder  how 
fenfeJefs  a  thing  it  is  to  argue  with  one  whofe  looks  and 
gefliires  are  more  prevalent  with-you,  than  your  reaftn  and 
arguments  can  be  with  her.  It  is  a  moll  niiiciable  flaveiy 
to  lubmk  to  what  you  difapprove,  and  give  up  a  truth  for 
po  other  reafon,  bat  that  you  had  hot  fortitude  to  fuppoYt 

M  5  yo  1 
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you  in  aiierting  it.     A  man  has  enough  to  do  to  conquu 
his  own  unreafonable  wifhes  and  defires  ;  but  he  does  tha 
in  vain,  if  he  has  thofe  of  another  tp  gratify.  Let  his  prid 
be  in  his  wife  and  family,  let  him  give  them  ail  the  con- 
veniencies  of  life  in  fuch  a  manner  as  if  he  were  proud  oi 
them ;  but  let  it  be  his  own  innocent  pride,  and  not  there 
exorbitant  defires,  which  are  indulged  by  him.  In  this  cafe 
all  the  little  arts  imaginable  are  ufed  to  iuftcn  a  man's  heart, 
and  raife  his  paffion  above  his  understanding.     But  in  all 
conceffions  of  this  kind,  a  man   fhotild  coniidcr  whedier 
the  prefent  he  makes  flows  from  his  own  love,  or  the  im- 
portunity of  his  beloved  :  if  from  the  latter,  he  is  her  (lave  ; 
if  from  the  former,  her  friend.      We  laugh  it  off,  and  do 
not  weigh  this  fubjeiftion  to  women  with  that  lerioufnefs 
which   fo  important  a  circumftance  deferves.      Why  was 
courage  given  to  man,  if  his  wife's  fears  are  to  frufhrate  it  ? 
"When  this  is  once  indulged,  you  are  no  longer  her  guar- 
dian and  protector,  as  you  were  defigned  by  nature,  but, 
in  compliance  to  her  weaknefTes,  you  have  difabled  your- 
felf  from  avoiding  the  misfortunes  into  which  they  will  lead 
vou  both,  and  you  are  to  fee  the  hour  in  which  you  are  to 
be  reproached  by  herfelf  for  that  very  complaifance  to  her. 
It  is  indeed  the  mod  difficult  mattery  overourfelves  we  can 
pofTibly  attain,  to  refift  the  grief  of  her  who  charms  us  ; 
but  let  the  heart  ake,  be  the  anguilh  never  fo  quick  and 
painful,  it  is  what  muft:  be  fuffered  and  paffed  through,  if 
you  think  to  live  like  a  gentleman,  or  be  confeious  to  your- 
felf  that  you  are  a  man  of  honefty.     The  old  argument, 
that  T'U  do   not   love  mc  if  you  deny  i?ie  this,  which  firft 
was  ufed  to  obtain  a  trifle,  by  habitual  fuccefs  will  oblige 
the  unhappy  man  who  gives  way  to  it,  to  refign  the  caufe 
even  of  his  country  and  his  honour,  T 
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No.  511.      Thurfday,  Oftober  16. 

Quit  non  invenil  turba  quod  avia^et  in  ilia  ? 

Ovid.  Ars  Am.  1.  1.  v.  175.    ' 


-.       -Who  could  fail  tO'findy 

In  filch  a  croud  y  a  viijfrtffi  to  kit  ?nind  ? 

Dear  Spec, 

FINDING  that  my  Lift  letter  took,  I  do  intend  to 
continue  my  epiftolary  correfpondence  with  thee, 
on  thofe  dear  confounded  creatures,  women.  Thou 
knoweft,  all  the  little  learning  I  am  rriafter  of  is  upon 
that  fubject ;  I  never  looked  in  a  book,  but  for  their 
fakes.  I  have  lately  met  with  two  pure  (lories  for  a 
Speclator,  which  I  am  fure  will  pleafe  mightly,  if  they 
pafs  through  thy  hands.  The  firlt  of  them  1  found  by 
chance  in  an  E  ugh/I?  book  called  Herodotus,  that  lay 
in  my  friend  Dapperwjt's  window,  as  I  vilited  him  one 
morning.  It  luckily  opened  in  the  place  where  I  met 
with  the  following  account,  he  tells  us,  that  it  was 
the  manner  among  the  Perfant  to  have  feveral  fairs  in 
the  kingdom,  at  which  all  the  young  unmarried  women 
were  annually  expofed  to  fale.  The  men  who  wanted 
wives  came  hither  to  provide  thernfelves  :  every  woman 
was  given  to  the  higheit  bidder,,  and  the  money  which 
(he  fetched  laid  afide  for  the  public  ufe,  to  be  employed 
as  thou  lhalt  hear  by  and  by.  By  this  means  the  richer! 
people  had  the  choice  of  the  market,  and  culled  cut  all 
the  molt  extraordinary  beauties  As  loon  as  the  fair  was 
thus  picked,  the  refuie  was  to  be  diftributed  among  the 
poor,  and  among  thofe  who  could  not  go  to  the  price  of 
a  beauty.  Several  of  thefe  married  the  agreeable! ,  with- 
out paying  a  farthing  for  them,  unleis  fomebody  chanced 
to  think  it  worth  his  while  to  bid  for  them,  in  which  cafe 
the  belt  bidder  was  always  the  purchafer.  But  now  you 
muft  know,  Spec,  it  happened  in  Petjia  as  it  does  in 
1  our  own  country,  that  there  was  as  many  ugly  women, 
'  as  beauties  or  agreeables  ;  fo  that  by  confequence,  after 

the 
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'  the  magiftrates  had  put  off  a  great  -many,  there  were  (till 
'  a  great  many  that  (tack  upon  their  hands.  In  order  there- 
''  fore  to  clear  die  market,  the  rrioney  \vhlch  the  beauties 
'  had  fold  for,  was  difpofed  of  among  the  ugly;   lb  that  a 

*  paor  man,  who  could  nor  afford  to  have  a  beauty  for  his 
c  wife,  was  forced  to  take  up.  with  a  fortune,  the  g-reateft 
'  portion  being  always  given  to  the  moft  deformed.  To 
1  this  the  author  adds,  that  every  poor  man. was  forced  to 
'  live  kindly  with  his  wife,  or  in  cafe  he  repented  of  his 

*  bargain,  to  return  her  portion  with  her  to  the  next  public 

*  falc. 

*  Wh  at  I  would  recommend  to  thee  on  this  occafion 
'  is,  to  eftablifh  fuch  an  imaginary  fair  in  Grtal  Britain  : 
4  thou  couldit  make  it  very  pleafant,  by  matching  women 

*  of  quality  with  coblcts  and  carmen,  or  defcribing  titles 
'  and  garters  leading  oif  in  great  ceremony  fhop-keepers 

*  and  farmers  daughters.     Tho'  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am 

*  confoundedly  afraid  that  as  the  love  of  money  prevails 

*  in  cur  iflar.d  more  than  it  did  in  P.-r/v/,  we  fhould  iind 

*  that  fome  of  our  grcateft  men  would  chufe  out  the  por- 

*  tiar.s  and  rival  one  another  for  the  licheft  piece  of  dc- 

*  fdrrmty  ;  and  that  on  the  contrary,  the  toads  and  belles 
'  would  be  bought  up  by  extravagant  heirs,  gameffers  and - 
',  fpendthrifts.      Thou  couldft  make  very  pretty  reflexions 
4  upon  this  occafion  in  honour  of  the  P'cr/t'an  politics,  who 
'  took  care,  by  fuch  marriages,  to  beautify  the  upper  part 

*  of  the  fpecies,  and  to  make  the  greateft  perfons  in  the 

*  government  the  moft  graceful.  But  this  1  fhall  leave  to 
4  thy  judicious  pen. 

4  I  have  another  ftory  to  tell  thee,   which  I  Iikeways 

*  met  with  in  a  book.  It  Teems  the  general  cf  the  Tar- 
4  tars,  after  having  laid  fiege  to  a  ftrong  town  in  Cluthi, 
4  and  taken  it  by  dorm,  would  fet  to  fale  all  the  women 
4  that  were  found  in  it.  Accordingly,  he  put  each  of 
4  them  into  a  fack,  and  after  having  thoroughly  conlider- 
4  ed  the  value  of  the  woman  who  was  incloied,  marked 
4  the  price  that  was  demanded  for  her  upon  the  fack. 
4  1  here  were  a  great  confluence  of  chapmen,  that  rcfort- 
'  ed  from  every  part,  with  a  delign  to  purchafe,  which 
'  they  were  to  do  uajhU  w.frtn.  The  book  mentions  a 
4  merchant  in  particular,  who  obferving  one  of  the  .lacks 
'  to  be  marked  pretty  high,  bargained  for  it/ and  carried 

4  it  • 
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it  off  with  him  to  his  houfe.  As  lie  was  refting  with  it 
upon  a  half  way  bridge,  he  was  rcfolvcd  to  take  a  fur- 
vey  of  his  purchafe  :  upon  opening  the  fack  a  little  old 
woman  popp'd  her  head  out  of  it;  at  which  the  adven- 
turer was  in  fo  great  a  rage,  that  he  was  going  to  moot 
her  out  into  the  river.  The  old  lady,  however,  begged 
him  firil  of  all  to  hear  her  (lory,  by  which  he  learned 
that  me  was  filler  to  a  great  Mandarin,  who  would  in- 
fallibly make  the  fortune  of  his  brother  in-law  as  loon 
as  he  ihould  know  to  whofe  lot  (he  fell.  .Upon  which 
the  merchant  again  tied  her  up  in  his  fack,  and  carried 
her  to  his  houfe,  where  fhe  proved  an  excellent  wife, 
and  procured  him  all  the  riches  from  her  brother  that 
flic  had  promifed  him. 

•  I  fancy,  if  1  was  difpofed  to  dream  a  fecond  time, 
I  could  make  a  tolerable  viiion  upon  this  plan.  I  would 
fjppofe  all  the  unmarried  women  in  London  and  IVefl- 
minfter  brought  to  market  in  fecks  with  their  refpective 
price  on  each  iack.  The  flrft  fack  that  is  fold  is  marked 
with  five  thoufand  pounds  :  upon  the  opening  of  it,  I 
find  it  filled  with  an  admirable  houfewife,  of  an  agreeable 
countenance  :  the  purchafer,  upon  hearing  her  good  qua- 
lities, pays  down  her  price  very  chearfuliy.  The  fecond 
I  would  open,  fhould  be  a  five  hundred  pound  fack :  the 
lady  in  it,,  to  our  furprife,  has  the  face  and  perfon  of  a 
toalt :  as  we  are  wondring  how  fhe  came  to  be  fet  at  fo 
low  a  price,  we  hear  that  fhe  would  have  been  valued  at 
ten  thoufand  pounds,  but  that  the  public  had  mad:  thefe 
abatements  for  her  being  a  fco'.J.  I  would  afterwards 
find  lome  beautiful,  modeft,  and  deicreet  woman,  that 
mould  be  the  top  of  the  market ;  and  perhaps  dif cover 
half  a  doztn  romps  tied  up  together  in  the  fame  fack,  at 
one  hundred  an  head.  The  prude  and  the  coquette 
Ihould  be  valued  at  the  fame  price,  tho'  the  firft  fhould 
go  off  die  better  of  the  two.  i  fancy  thou  wouIdU  like 
fuch  a  vilion,  had  I  time  to  finifh  it ;  becaufe,  to  talk  in 
thy  own  way,  there  is  a  moral  in  it.  Whatever  thou 
mayft  think  of  it,  pr'ythee  do  not  make  any  of  thy  queer 
apologies  for  this  letter,  as  thou  didfl  for  my  fiift.  The 
women  love  a  gay  lively  fellow,  and  are  never  angry  at 
the  railleries  of  one  who  is  their  known  admirer.  I  am 
always  bitter  upon  them,  but  well  with  them.     Thine > 

Honeycomb, 
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No.  512.       Friday,  October   17. 

Leciorem  delefiando,  puritsrqus  rnon^ndo,  ; 

Hor.  Ars  Pocf.  v.  34.1. 

Mixing  tigethhr  profit  and  delight . 

THER  E  is  nothing  which  we  receive  with  To  much 
reluctance  as  advice.  We  look  upon  the  man  who 
gives  it  us  as  offering  an  affront  to  oar  uridcWrandihg,  and 
treating  us  like  children  or  idiots  We  cohfSlet  the  in- 
ffruclion  as  an  implicit  cenfiire,  and  the  zeal  which  any  one 
(hews  for  our  good  on  fuch  an  cdiafibn  ?.-.  a  piece  of  pre- 
emption or  impertinence.  The  truth  of  ft  is,  the  perfon 
who  pretends  to  advife.  does,  m  that  particular,  exercife  a 
fuperiority  over  us,  and  can  have  no  other  reafon  for  it, 
but  that  in  comparing  us  with  himfelf,  lie  thinks  tis  defec- 
tive either  in  our  conduct  or  our  undemanding.  For  thefe 
reafons,  there  is  nothing  fo  difficult  as  the  art  of  making 
advice  agreeable;  and  indeed  all  she  writers  both  antient 
and  modern  have  difiinguiihed  therhfelves  among  one  ano- 
ther, according  to  the  perfection  at  which  they  have  arri- 
ved in  this  art.  flow  many  devices  have  been  made  ufe 
of,  to  render  this  bitter  potion  palatable  ?  Some  convey 
their  inftruclions  to  us  in  the  bed:  choferi  words,  others  in 
the  mod  harmonious  numbers,  fame  in  points  of  wit,  and 
others  in  fhort  proverbs. 

But  among  all  the  different  ways  of  giving  counfel,  I 
think  the  finer!,  and  that  which  pleafes  the  mod  universal- 
ly, is  fable,  in  whatfoever  Oupe  it  appears,  if  we  confi- 
der  this  way  of  inftruoting  or  giving  advice,  it  excels  all 
others,  becaufe  it  is  the  lead  (hocking,  ar.d  the  lead  (ub- 
ject  to  thofe  exceptions  which  I  have  before  mentioned. 

This  will  appear  to  us,  if  we  reflect  in  the  firfi  place, 
that  upon  the  reading  of  a  fable  we  are  made  to  believe 
we  advife  ourfelves.  We  perufe  the  author  for  the  fake 
of  the  dory .  and  confider  the  precepts  rather  as  our  own 
conclufions  than  his  indructions.  The  moral  infinuates  it- 
felf  imperceptibly,  we  are  taught  by  furprife,  and  become 

wifer 
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wifer  and  better  unawares.  In  fhoit,  by  this  method  a 
man  is  fo  far  over-reach  "d  as  to  think  he  is  directing  him- 
felfj  while  he  is  following  the  dictates  of  another,  and  con- 
fequently  is  not  fenfible  of  that  which  is  the  moil:  unpleaf- 
nig  circumlhance  in  advice, 
i  n  the  next  place,  if  we  look  into  human  nature,  we 
find,  that  the  mind  is  never  fo  much  pleafed,  as  when 
(be  exerts  herfelf  in  any  aftion  that  gives  her  an  idea  of 
her  own  perfections  and  abilities.  This  natural  pride  and 
ambition  of  the  foul  is  very  much  gratified  in  the  reading 
of  a  feble  :  for  in  writings  of  this  kind,  the  reader  comes 
in  for  half  of  the  performance;  every  thing  appears  to 
hirfi  like  a  difcovery  of  his  own  ;  he  is  bniied  all  the  while 
in  applying  characters  and  circumfrances,  and  is  in  this 
refpecT:  both  a  reader  and  a  compofcr.  It  is  no  wonder 
therefore  that  on  fuch  occasions,  when  the  mind  is  thus 
pleafed  with  itfelf,  and  amufed  with  its  own  difcoveries, 
that  it  is  highly  delighted  with  the  writing  which  is  the 
occaflon  of  it.  For  this  rcafon  the  Abfaiom  and  drcbi- 
thophel  was  one  of  the  mod  popular  poems  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  English.  The  poetry  is  indeed  very  fine  ;  but 
had  it  been  much  finer,  it  would  not  have  fo  much  pleafed, 
without  a  plan  which  gave  the  reader  an  opportunity  of 
exerting  his  own  talents. 

This  oblique  manner  of  giving  advice  is  fo  inofFenfive, 
that  if  we  look  into  antient  hiftories,  we  find  the  wife  men 
of  old  very  often  chofe  to  give  counfel  to  their  kings  in 
fables.  To  omit  many  which  will  occur  to  every  one's 
memory,  there  is  a  pretty  inftance  of  this  nature  in  a  Tur- 
kish tale,  which  I  do  not  like  the  worfe  for  that  little  Ori- 
•ental  extravagance  which  is  mixed  with  it. 

We  are  told  that  the  fultan  Mahwoul,  by  his  perpetu- 
al wars  abroad,  and  his  tyranny  at  home,  had  filled  his 
dominions  with  ruin  and  defolation,  and  half  unpeopled  the 
Per/tan  empire.  The  Vifier  to  this  great  Sultan  (whe- 
ther an  hr.mourilT:  or  an  enthufiait  we  are  not  informed) 
pretended  to  have  learned  of  a  certain  Dervife  to  under- 
iumd  the  language  of  birds,  fo  that  there  was  not  a  bird 
that  could  open  his  mouth,  but  the  Vifier  knew  what  it 
was  he  faid.  As  he  was  one  evening  with  the  emperor,  in 
their  return  from  hunting,  they  faw  a  couple  of  owis  upon 
a  tree  then  grew  r.e.tr  an  old  wall  out  of  a  heap  of  rubbifh 

'    I  would 
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*  I  would  fain  know,  fays  the  Sultan,  what  thefe  two  owls 

*  arc  faying  to  one  another;  liften  to  their  difcourfe,  and 
'  give  me  an  account  of  it.'  The  Viiier  approached  the 
tree,  pretending  to  be  very  attentive  to  the  two  owls.  V p- 
on  his  return  to  the  Sultan,    '  Sir,  fays  he,  I  have  heard 

*  part  of  their  converfation,  but  dare  not  tell  yon  what  it 
'  is.'  The  Sultan  would  not  be  fatisfied  with  fuch  an  an- 
iv.'er,  but  forced  him  to  repeat  word  for  word  every  thing 
the  owls  had  faid,  *  You  moil  know  then,  faid  the  Vifi- 
'  er,  that  one  of  thefe  owls  has  a  fon,  and  the  other  a 
'  daughter,  between  whom  they  are  now  upon  a  treaty 
c  of  marriage  The  father  of  the  fon  faid  to  the  father  of 
4  the  daughter,  in  my  hearing,  Brother,  1  confent  to  this 
c  marriage,  provided  you  will  fettle  upon  your  daughter 
'  fifty  ruined  villages  for  her  portion.     To  which  the  fa- 

*  ther  of  the  daughter  replied.  Inftead  of  fifty  I  will  give 
'  her  five  hundred,  if  you  plcafe.     God  grant  a  long  life 

*  to  Sultan  Mahmoui;  whilfr  he  reigns  over  us,  we  fhall 

*  never  want  ruined  villages. 

The  ftory  fays,  the  vultan  was  fo  touched  with  the 
fable,  that  he  rebuilt  die  towns  and  villages  which  had 
been  deftroyed,  and  from  that  time  -forward  conful ted  the 
good  of  his  people. 

To  fill  up  my  paper,  \  fhall  add  a  mod  ridiculous  piece 
of  natural  magic,  which  was  taught  by  no  lefs  a  philofopher 
than  Dc?r/ocritus,  namely  that  if  the  blood  of  certain  birds, 
which  he  mentioned,  were  mixed  together,  it  would  pro- 
duce a  ferpent  of  fuch  a  wonderful  virtue,  that  whoever 
did  eat  it  fliould  be  skill'd  in  the  'language  of  birds,  and 
unden'tand  every  thing  they  ifiiid  to  or.e  another.  "Whether 
the  Dervife  above  mentioned  might  not  have  eaten  fuch  a 
lerpent,  I  fhall  leave  to  the  determinations  of  the  learned. 
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No.  513.       Saturday,   Ottober  18. 

■■    '  ■    "Afflata  el  numine  auando 

Jampropiore  dei Virg.  .-En,  6.  V.  JO. 

When  all  the  god  earns  rushing  on  her  foul*      Dryden. 

^"^  H  E  following  letter  comes  to  me  from  that  excel- 
lent man  in  holy  orders,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
more  than  once  as  one  of  that  fociety  who  aflifts  me  in  my 
fpeculations.  It  is  a  thought  in  Jicknefs,  and  of  a  very 
ferious  nature,  for  which  reafon  I  give  it  a  place  in  the  pa- 
per of  this  day. 

S.I  R, 

*  r  ■  "MIE  indifpofition  which  has  long  hung  upon  me,  is 

*  X      at  kft  grown  to  fuch  a  head,  that  it  muft  quickly 
c  make  an  end  of  me,  or  of  itfclf.  You  may  imagine,  that 

*  whilft  I  am  in  this  bad  irate  of  health,  there  are  none  of 
your  works  which  I  read  with  greater  pleafnre  than 
your  Saturday's  papers.  I  fliould  be  very  glad  if  I  could 
furnim  you  with  any  hint*  for  that  day's  entertainment. 
Were  1  able  to  drefs  up  feveral  thoughts  of  a  ferious  na- 
ture, which  have  made  great  imprelTions  on  my  mind 
during  a  long  fit  of  ficknefs,  they  might  not  be  an  im- 
proper entertainment  for  that  occafion. 

'  Among  all  the  reflexions  which  ufually  arife  in  the 
mind  of  a  fick  man,  who  has  time  and  inclination  to 
confider  his  approaching  end,  there  is  none  more  natu- 
ral than  that  of  his  going  to  appear  naked  and  unembo- 
dicd  before  Him  who  made  him.  When  a  man  consi- 
ders, that  as  foon  as  the  vital  union  is  difiblved.  he  fhall 
fee  thatfupreme  Being,  whom  he  now  contemplates  at  a 
distance,  and  only  in  his  works;  or,  to  fpeak  more  phi- 
lofophically,  when  by  fome  faculty  in  die  foul  he  mail 
apprehend  the  divine  Keing,  and  be  more  fenfiblc  of  his 
prefence,  than  we  are  now  of  the  prefence  of  any  object 
which  the  eye  beholds  ;  a  man  muft  be  loll  in  carelef- 
nefs  and  ftupidity,  who  is  not  alarmed  at  fuch  a  thought. 
Vol.  VII.  N  «  Dr. 
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'  Dr.  Sherlock,  in  his  excellent  treatifc  upon  death,  has 
'  reprefented,  in  very  ffrong  and  lively  colours,  the  Crate 
'  of  the  foul  in  its  firfl  reparation  fr<  m  the  body,  vvith  re- 
'  gard  to  that  invifible  world  which  everywhere  furrounds 
'  us,  though  we  arc  not  able  to  difcover  it  through  this 
•  ffer  world  ot  matter  which  is  accommodated  to  our 
i  ;  fliis  life.     His  wcrds  arc  as  follow. 

"  Ti!  at  death,  which,  is  our  leaving  this  world,  is  no- 
"  thing  clfe  but  our  putting  off  thefe  bodies,  teaches  us, 
"  that  it  if  only  our  union  to  thefe  bodies,  which  intcr- 
"  cepts  the  fight  of  the  other  world  :  the  other  world  is 
"  not  at  fijeh  a  dillancc  from  us,  as  we  may  imagine;  the 
"  throne  of  God  indeed  is  at  a  great  remove  from  this 
"  earth,  above  the  third  heavens  where  he  difplays  his 
"  glory  tothofeblcfied  fpirits  which  encompafs  his  throne; 
"  but  as  loon  as  we  ftcp  out  of  thefe  bodies,  we  ltep  into 
"  the  other  world,  which  is  not  fo  properly  another  world 
"  (for  there  is  the  fame  heaven  and  earth  flill)  as  a  new 
"  (late  of  life.  To  live  in  thefe  bodies  is  to  live  in  this 
<:  world  ;  to  live  out  of  them  is  to  remove  into  the  next: 
"  for  while  our  fouls  are  confined  to  thefe  bodies,  and  can 
"  look  only  thro'  thefe  material  cafements,  nothing  but 
<:  what  is  material  can  affect  us;  nay.  nothing  but  what 
•'  is  fo  grofs,  that  it  can  reflect  light,  and  convey  the 
t:  fhapes  and  colours  of  things  with  it  to  the  eye  :  fo  that 
<;  tho',  within  this  vifible  work!,  there  be  a  more  glorious 
"  fcene  of  things  than  what  appears  to  us.  we  perceive  no- ' 
*'  thing  at  all  of  it;  for  this  vei]  of  flefli  parts  the  vifible 
"  and  invifible  world  :  but  when  v. ;  put  off  thefe  bodies, 
"  there  are  new  tnd  farpriiing  wonders  prefent  thcmfclvcs 
"  to  our  views  ;  when  thefe  material  fpectaclcs  are  taken 
«'  off,  the  foul  with  its  own  naked  eyes  fees  what  was  in- 
'«  vifible  before:  and  then  we  arc  in  the  other  world, 
*'  when  we  can  fee  it,  and  converfe  with  it  1  hus  >t. 
*'  Paul  tells  us,  that  when  tw  are  at  home  in  the  bodyt 
*'•  toe  are  abfent  from  the  Lord',  but  nuhen  loe  are  ab~ 
"  Cent  from  ike  body,  toe  are  prefent  'with  the  Lord,  2 
'•  Cor.  v.  6  8.  And  methinks  this  is  enough  to  cure  us 
"  of  our  fondnefs  for  thefe  bodies  unlefs  we  think  it  more 
"  defirable  to  be  confined  to  a  plifcrti,  and  to  look  thro'  a 

grate  all  otlr  lives,   winch  gives  us  but  a  very  narrow 

"   profpecT, 
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*  profpect,  and  that  none  of  the  belt  neither  than  to  be 
'  let  at  liberty  to  view  all  the  glories  of  the  world.  Wh  it 
1  would  we  give  now  for  the  leal!  glimple  of  that  invifible 
1  world,  which  the  firft  Irep  we  take  out  of  thefe  bodies 

*  will  prefent  us  with  I  There  are  luch  things  ai  eye  bath 

*  not  Jerri,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hat'<  it  entered  into 
'  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive:  death  opens  our  eyes,  en- 
'  larges  -our  profpect,  preterits  us  with  a  new  and  more 
'  glorious  world,  which  we  can  never  lee  while  we  are  (hut 
'  up  in  flcih ;  which'  ihould  make  us  as  willing  to  pal  t 
'  with  this  veil,  as  to  take  the  film  off  our  eyes,  which 
'  hinders  our  light.' 

'  As  a  thinking  man  cannot  but  be  very  much  affected 
with  the  idea  of  his  appearing  in  the  prcfence  of  .that 
Being  whom  none  Lan  Jee  and  live;  he  mult  be  much* 
more  affected  when  he  confiders  that  this  Being  whom  he- 
appears  before,  will  examine  all  the  actions  of  his  pail. 
life,  and  reward  or  punilh  him  accordingly.  I  mud  con- 
fefs  that  I  think  there  is  no  Icheme  of  religion,  befid< 
that  of  Chriltianity,  which  can  poffibly  iupport  the  molt 
virtuous  perfun  under  this  thought.  Let  a  man's  innc 
cence  be  what  it  will,  let  his  virtues  life  to  the  higheft 
pitch  of  perfection  attainable  in  this  life,  there  will  be 
llill  in  him  fo  many  lecrct  iins,  fo  many  human  frailties, 
fo  many  offences  of  ignorance,  pailion  and  prejudice,  fo 
many  unguarded  words  and  thoughts,  and  in  ihort  lb 
many  defects  in  his  belt  actions,  that,  without  the  ad- 
vantages of  fuch  an  expiation  and  atonement  as  Chridia- 
nity  has  revealed  to  us,  it  is  impoffible  that  he  Ihould  be 
cleared  before  his  fbvereign  Judge,  or  that  he  fhould 
be  able  to  ftand  in  his  light.  Our  holy  religion  fu"°eds 
to  us  the  only  means  whereby  our  guilt  may  be  taker, 
away,  and  our  imperfect  obedience  accepted. 
•  It  is  this  feries  of  thought  that  I  have  endeavoured 
to  exprcls  in  the  following  hymn,  which  I  have  compc- 
led  during  this  my  licknefs. 

I. 

WHEN1  riling  from  the  bed  of  death.. 
O'erwhelm'd  with  guilt  and  fear, 
I  fee  my  Maker,  face  to  face, 
O  how  (hall  I  appear  ! 

'    N  2  rf 
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II. 

If  yet,  while  pardon  may  be  found, 

And  mercy  may  be  fought, 
My  heart  with  inward  horror  fhrinks, 

And  trembles  at  the  thought ; 

III. 

When  thou,  O  Lord,  mail  ftand  difclos'd, 

In  majefty  fevere, 
And  fit  in  judgment  on  my  foal, 

O  how  mail  I  appear  I 

IV. 
But  thou  haft  told  the  troubled  mint?, 

Who  docs  her  fins  lament, 
The  timely  tribute  of  her  tears 

Shall  endlefs  woe  prevent. 

V. 
Then  fee  the  forrow  of  my  heart, 

Ere  yet  it  be  too  late  ;  . 
And  hear  my  Saviour's  dying  grcar.3, 

To  give  thefe  forrows  weight. 

VI. 
For  never  fhall  my  foul  defpair 

Her  pardon  to  procure, 
Who  knows  thy  only  Son  has  dy'd 

To  make  her  pardon  fure. 

'  There  is  a  noble  hymn  in  French,  which  Monfieur 
'  Bayle  has  celebrated  for  a  very  fine  one,  and  which  the 
'  famous  author  of  the  art  offpeaking  calls  an  admirable 
1  one,  that  turns  upon  a  thought  of  the  fame  nature.  If 
'  I  could  have  done  it  juftice  in  English,  \  would  have 
'   fent  it  you  tranfiated  :  it  was  written  by  Monlieur  Des 

*  Bar  re  <ux,  who  had  been  one  of  the  grcateft  wits  and 
'  libertines  in  France,  but  in  his  laft  years  was  as  remark- 

•  able  a  penitent. 

GRand  Dieu,  tes  jugemens  font  remplis  d'equite; 
Toujours  tu  prens  plailir  a  nous  etre  propice. 
Mais  j'ai  tant  fait  de  mal,  que  jamais  ta  bonte 
Ne  me  pardonnera,  fans  chequer  ta  juftice. 

Oui, 
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Oui,  mon  Dieu,  la  grandeur  de  mon  impiete 

Ne  iaifle  a  ton  pouvoir  que  Ic  choix  du  fuplice  : 

Ton  intereft  s'oppofe  a  ma  felicite  ; 

Et  ta  clemence  meme  attend  que  je  perifie. 

Contente  ton  defir,  puis  qu'il  t'eft  glorieux ; 

Offenfe  toy  des  pleurs  qui  coulent  de  mes  yeux  ; 

Tonne,  f'rappe,  il  ell  terns,  rens  moi  guerre  pour  guerre; 

J'  adore  en  peruTant  la  raifon  qui  t1  aigrit. 

Mais  defies  quel  endroit  tombcra  ton  tonnere, 

Qui  ne  foit  tout  convert  du  fang  de  Jesus  Christ. 

'  If  thefe  thou  ants  mav  be  ferviceable  to  you,  I  defire 

*  you  would  place  them  in  a  proper  light,  and  am  ever. 

*  with  great  iinccritv, 

S I  R, 
O  Tours,  Sec. 
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Me  Parnatfi  defirta  per  arduct  dulcis 

.Rapt  at  amor;  juvat  ire  jugis  qua  nulla  prior urn 
C  tjtaliam  niolli  diver  tit  ar  or  bit  a  clivo. 

Virg.  Georg.  3.  v.  2<  r . 

But  the  commanding  mufe  my  chariot  guides, 

Which  o'tr  the  dubious  cliff J'ecurely  rules ; 

And pleas'd  1  am  no  beaten  road  to  take, 

But  fi iff  the  way  to  new  dijeoveries  make.     Dryden. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

["  C  A  M  E  home  a  little  latter  than  ufual  the  other 
1  A  night,  and  not  ijnding  mylelf  inclined  to  lleep,  I 
'  took  up  Virgil  to  divert  me  'till  I  fhould  be  more  dif 
'  pofed  to  reit.  He  is  die  author  whom  I  always  chufe 
on  fuch  occaiions,  nc  one  writing  in  io  divine,  fo  har- 
monious, nor  fo  equal  a  (train,  which  leaves  the  mind 
compofecL,  and  foftencd  ntoan  agreeable  melancholy  ; 
the  temper,  in  which,  of  all  others,  I  chufe  to  clofe  the 
day.  '1  he  parages  I  turned  to  were  theic  beautiful  rap- 
in  his  Gacrgici,  where  he  profefTes  hifnfelf  entire- 

n  3  !y 
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'  ly  given  up  to  the  Mufes,  and  fmit  with  the  love  of  poe- 

'  try,  paffionatcly  wifiiing  to  be   tranfported  to  the  cool 

'  {hades  and  retirements  of  the  mountain  Hxmtn.    I  clo- 

'  fed  the  book  and  went  to  bed.    What  1  had  jufr  before 

*  been  reading  made  fo  ftrong  an  imprefiion  on  my  mind, 

*  that  fancy  ieemed  almoft  to  fulfil  to  me  the  wifh  oiV'tr- 

*  gily  in  preienting  to  me  the  following  vilion. 

'  MethoughtI  was  on  a  fudden  placed  in  the  plains 
c  of  Boeotia,  where  at  the  end  of  the  horizon  I  faw  the 

*  mountain  Parnaffu  1  riling  before  me.  The  profpect  was 
'  of  fo  large  an  extent,  that  I  had  long  wandered  about 
«  to  find  a  path  which  fliould  direclly  lead  me  to  it,  had  I 
'  not  feen  at  fome  diftancc  a  grove  jot  trees,  which,  in  a 
'  plain  that  had  nothing  elfe  remarkable  enough  in  it  to 

*  fix  my  fight,  immediately  determined  me  to  go  thither. 

*  When  I  arrived  at  it,  1  found  it  parted  out  into  a  great 
'  number  of  walks  and  alleys,  which  often  widened  into 

*  beautiful  openings,  as  circles  or  ovals,  let  round  with 
'  yews  and  cyprefles,  with  niches,  grcttos,  and  caves 
'  placed  on  the  fides,  encompafTed  with  ivy.  There  was 
'  no  found  to  be  heard  in  the  whole  place,  but  only  that 

*  of  a  gentle  breeze  pafling  over  the  leaves  of  the  forefr, 
'  every  thing  befide  was  buried  in  a  profound  lilence.     I 

*  was  captivated  with  the  beauty  and  retirement  of  the 

*  place,  and  never  fo  much,  before  that  hour,  was  plea- 
'  fed  with  the  enjoyment  of  myfelf.     I  indulged  the  hu- 

*  mour,  and  fuffered  myfelf  to  wander  without  choice  or 
'  defign.  At  length,  at  the  end  of  a  range  of  trees,  I 
«  faw  three  figures  feated  on  a  bank  of  mofs,  with  a  fi- 
'  lent  brook  creeping  at  their  feet.  I  adored  them  as  the 
«  tutelar  divinities  of  the  place,  and  (rood  (till  to  take  a 

*  particular  view  of  each  of  them.  The  middltmofr,  whofe 
«  name  was  Solitude,  fat  with  her  arms  acrofs  each  other, 

*  and  feemed  rather  penfive  and  wholly  taken  up  with  her 
••  own  thoughts,  than  any  ways  grieved  or  diipleafed.  The 

*  only  companions  which  fhe  admitted  into  that    retire- 

*  ment,  was  the  goddefs  of  Silence,  who  fat  on  her  right 
'  hand  with  her  finger  on  her  roduth,  and  on  her  left  Con- 

*  temptation,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  heavens.   Be- 

*  fore  her  lay  a  celelHal  globe,  with  feveral  fchemes  of 
'  mathematical  theorems.  She  prevented  my  fpeech  with 
«  the  greateft  affability  in  the  world  :  Fear  not,  faid  fhe, 

'  I  know 
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I  know  your  requcii  before  you  fpeak  it ;  you  would 
be  ied  to  the  mountain  of  the  Mufcs  ;  the  only  way  to 
it  lyes  thro'  this  place,  and  no  one  is  lo  often  employed 
in  conducting  peilons  thither  as  myftlf.  When  (he  had 
tlius  fpo&en,  iue  rofe  from  her 'feat,  and  I  immediately 
placed  myiclf  under  her  direction  ;  but  whiKt  1  paiTed 
through  tlie  grove,  1  could  not  help  inquiring  of  her 
who  were  the  perfons  admitted  into  diat  fweet  retire- 
ment, surely  laid  I.  there  can  nothing  enter  here  but 
virtue  and  virtuous  thoughts  :  the  whole  wood  feemed 
defigned  for  the  reception  and  reward  of  fuch  perfons 
as  have  fpent  their  lives,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  confeience  and  the  commands  of  the  gods.  You 
imagine  light,  had  (lie  ;  alfure  youtlclf  this  place  was 
at  lirlt  deiigned  for  no  other  :  fuch  it  continued  to  be 
in  the  reign  of  Saturn,  when  none  entered  here  but  ho- 
ly prieds,  deliverers  of  their  country  from  oppreilion  and 
tyranny,  who  repofed  themlclves  here  after  their  la- 
bours, and  thole  whom  the  ltudy  and  love  of  wifdomhad 
fitted  for  divine  converfation.  But  now  it  is  become 
no  Ids  dangerous  than  it  was  before  defireable  :  vice  has 
learned  fo  to  mimic  virtue,  that  it  often  creeps  in  hi- 
ther under  its  difgurfe.  See  there  !  julr.  before  you,  Re 
vir.ge  (talking  by,  habited  in  the  robe  of  honour.  Ob- 
fcrve  not  far  ftoui  him  dmbiiion  (binding  alone  ;  if  you 
alk  him  his  name,  he  will  tell  you  it  is  Emulation  or 
Utory.  but  the  molt  frequent  intruder  we  have  is  Lufi, 
who  fucceeds  now  the  deity  to  whom  in  better  days  this 
grove  was  entirely  devoted.  Virtuous  Love,  with  Hy- 
men, and  the  Graces  attending  him,  once  reigned  in  this 
happy  place  ;  a  whole  train  of  virtues  waited  on  him,  and 
no  diihonourable  thought  durlt  preiume  for  admittance  ; 
but  now  !  how  is  the  whole  proipeel  changed  :  and  how 
feldom  renewed  by  fome  rew  who  dare  defpife  fordid 
wealth,  and  imagine  themfeives  fit  companions  for  fo 
charming  a  divinity. 

'  The  goddefs  had  no  fooner  faid  this,  but  we  were 
arrived  at  the  utmott  boundaries  of  the  wood,  which  lay 
contiguous  to  a  plain  that  ended  at  the  foot  of  the  moun-' 
tain.  Here  1  kept  clofe  to  my  guide,  being  foliated 
by  leveral  phantoms,  who  allured  me  they  would  (hew 
me  a  nearer  way  to  the  mountain  of  the  Mufes.  Among 

1  the 
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the  reft  Vanity  was  extremely  importunate,  having  de- 
luded iniinite  numbers,  whom  I  few  wandering  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  I  turned  away  from  this  defpicable  troop 
with  difdain,  and  addreiling  myfelf  to  my  guide,  told 
her,  that  as  I  had  fome  hopes  I  mould  be  able  to  reach 
up  part  of  the  afcent,  fo  I  defpaired  of  ha*  ing  (trength 
enough  to  attain  the  plain  on  the  top.  But  being  infor- 
med by  her,  that  it  was  impoilible  to  Hand  upon  the 
lides,  and  tliat  if  I  did  not  proceed  onwards,  1  mould 
irrecoverably  fall  down  to  the  lowed:  verge,  1  rcfolved 
to  hazard  any  labour  and  hardfhip  in  the  attempt:  fo 
great  a  defire  had  I  of  enjoying  the  fatisfaclion  1  hoped 
to  meet  with  at  the  end  of  my  enterprize  ! 
'  There  were  two  paths,  which  led  up  by  different 
ways  to  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  ;  the  one  was 
guarded  by  the  genius  which  prelides  over  the  moment 
of  our  births.  He  had  it  in  charge  to  examine  the  fe- 
vcral  pretenhons  of  thofe  who  defired  to  pafs  that  way, 
but  to  admit  none  excepting  thofe  only  on  whom  Mel* 
pomenc  had  looked  with  a  propitious  eye  at  the  hor.r  of 
their  nativity.  The  other  way  was  guarded  bv  Dili- 
gence, to  whom  many  of  thofe  pcrions  applied  who  had 
met  with  a  denial  the  other  way  ;  but  he  was  fo  tedi- 
ous in  granting  their  requeft,  and  indeed  after  admit- 
tance, the  way  was  fo  very  intricate  and  laborious,  that 
many  after  they  had  nude  fome  progrefs,  chofe  rathe: 
to  return  back  than  proceed,  and  very  i'cw  perfifted  fo 
long  as  to  arrive  at  the  end  they  propofed.  Betides 
thofe  two  paths,  which  at  length  feverally  led  to  the 
top  of  the  mo.tntain,  there  was  a  third  made  up  of  thefe 
two,  which  a  little  after  the  entrance  joined  in  one".  This 
carried  thofe  hap,jy  few,  wnofe  good  fortune  it  was  to 
find  it,  directly  to  the  throne  of  .-/polio.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  fiiould  even  now  have  had  the  refolution  to 
have  demanded  entrance  at  either  of  thefe  doors,  had  I 
not  ieen  a  peafant  like  man  (followed  by  a  numerous 
and  lovely  train  of  youths  of  both  fexes)  infift  upon  en- 
trance for  all  whom  he  led  up  He  put  me  in  mind  of 
the  country  clown  who  is  painted  in  die  map  for  lead- 
ing prince  E  gint  over  the  Alps.  He  had  a  bundle  of 
papers  in  his  hand,  and  producing  ieveral,  which,  he 
faid,  were  given  to  him  by  hands  which  he  knew  Apollo 

.      '  would 
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'  would  allow  as  paffes ;  among  which,  methought,  I  faw 
fome  of  my  own  writing.  The  whole  afFembly  was  ad- 
mitted, and  gave,  by  their  pretence,  a  new  beauty  and 
pleafure  to  thefe  happy  manfions.  I  found  the  man  did 
not  pretend  to  enter  himfelf,  but  ferved  as  a  kind  of  for- 
rederin  the  lawns  to  direct  paflengers,  who  by  their  own 
merit,  or  initruclions  he  procured  for  them,  had  virtue 
enough  to  travel  that  way.  I  looked  very  attentively  up- 
on this  kind  homely  benefactor,  and  forgive  me,  Mr. 
Spectator,  if  I  own  to  you  I  took  him  for  yourfelf. 
We  were  no  fooner  entered,  but  we  were  fprinkled  three 
times  with  water  of  the  fountain  of  Aganippe,  which  had 
power  to  deliver  ns  from  all  harms,  but  only  envy,  which 
reacheth  even  to  the  end  of  our  journey.  We  had  not 
proceeded  far  in  the  middle  path  when  we  arrived  at  the 
fummit  of  the  hill,  where  there  immediately  appeared  to 
us  two  figures,  which  extremely  engaged  my  attention  ; 
the  one  was  a  young  nymph  in  the  prime  of  her  youth 
and  beauty  ;  (he  had  wings  on  her  moulders  and  feet,  and 
was  able  to  tranfport  herfelf  to  the  moft  diftant  regions 
in  the  fmalleft  fpace  of  time.  She  was  continually  vary- 
ing her  drefs,  fometimes  into  the  moft  natural  and  be- 
coming habits  in  the  world,  and  at  others  into  the  moft 
wild  and  freakifh  garb  that  can  be  imagined.  There' 
ftood  by  her  a  man  full-aged,  and  of  great  gravity,  who 
corrected  her  inconfiftencies.  by  (hewing  them  in  his  mir- 
rour,  and  ftill  flung  her  affected  and  unbecoming  orna- 
ments down  the  mountain,  which  fell  in  the  plain  below, 
and  were  gathered  up  and  wore  with  great  fatisfaclion  by 
thofe  that  inhabited  it.  The  name  of  the  nymph  was; 
Fancy,  the  daughter  of  Liberty,  the  moft  beautiful  of  all 
the  mountain  nymphs.  The  other  was  Judgment,  the 
offspring  of  Time,  and  the  only  child  he  acknowledged 
to  be  his,  A  youth,  who  fat  upon  a  throne  juft  be- 
tween them,  was  their  genuine  offspring  ;  his  name  was 
Wit,  and  his  feat  was  compofed  of  the  works  of  the  moft 
celebrated  authors.  I  could  not  but  fee  with  a  fecret 
joy,  that  though  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made  the  ma- 
jority, yet  our  own  countrymen  were  the  next  both  in 
number  and  dignity.  I  was  now  at  liberty  to  take  a  full 
profpefl  of  that  delightful  region,  I  was  uifpired  with 
new  vigour  and  life,  and  faw  every  thing  in  nobler  and 

more 
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more  pleafiag  views  than  before  :  I  breathed  a  purer  e- 
thcr  in  a  sky  which  was  a  continued  azure,  gilded  with 
perpetual  f  un-fhinc.  The  two  fummits  of  the  mountain 
rofe  on  each  fide,  and  formed  in  rive  midfr  a  moll  delici- 
ous vale,  the  habitation  of  the  Mufes,  and  of  fuel)  as  had 
compofed  works  worthy  of  immortality,  yJ polio  was 
feated  upon  a  throne  of  gold,  and  for  a  canopy  an  aged 
laurel  fpread  his  boughs  and  its  fliade  over  his  head. 
His  bow  and  quiver  lay  at  his  feet.  He  held  his  harp 
in  his  hand,  whilft  the  Mufes  round  about  him  celebrat- 
ed with  hymns  his  victory  over  the  ferpent  Python,  and 
fometimes  fung  in  fofter  notes  the  loves  of  Lcucothoc  and 
Daphnis .  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton  were  feated  the 
next  to  them.  Behind  were  a  great  number  of  others 
among  whom  I  was  furprifed  to  fee  fome  in  the  habit  of 
Laplanders.,  who,  notwithstanding  the  uncouthnefs  of 
their  drefs,  had  lately  obtained  a  place  upon  the  moun- 
tain. I  faw  Pindar  walking  all  alone,  no  one  daring  to 
accolt  him,  'till  Covuley  join'd  himfclf  to  him  ;  but  grow- 
ing weary  of  one  who  almofr.  walked  him  out  of  breath, 
he  left  him  for  Horace  and  Anacreon,  with  whom  he 
feemed  infinitely  delighted. 

'  A  little  further  1  faw  another  groupe  of  figures  ; 
I  made  up  to  them,  and  found  it  was  S?c>  ates  dictating  to 
Xenophon,  and  the  fpirit  of  Plato  ;  but  moll  of  all,  Mu- 
fcciis  had  the  greateff.  audience  about  him.  I  was  at  too 
great  a  difrance  to  hear  what  he  laid,  or  to  dileover  the 
faces  of  his  hearers  ;  only  1  thought  f  nowpreceived  J  ir- 
gii,  who  had  joined  them,  and  itood  in  a  pofture  full  of 
admiration  at  the  harmony  of  his  words. 
'  Lastly,  at  the  very  brink  of  the  hill  I  (aw  Bocca- 
lini  fending  difpatches  to  the  world  below  of  what  hap- 
pened upon  Pamaff'us  :  but  I  perceived  he  did  it  with-. 
our  leave  of  the  mufes.  and  by  Health,  and  was  unwil- 
ling to  have  th  m  revifed  by  Apollo.  1  could  now  from 
this  height  and  ferene  sky  behold  the  infinite  cares  and 
anxieties  with  which  mortals  below  lought  out  their  way 
through  the  maze  of  life.  1  faw  the  path  of  sirtue  ljc 
ftraight  before  them,  whilll;  int&refi,  or  iome  malicious 
demon,  dill  hurried  them  out  of  the  way.  I  was  at 
once  touched  with  pjeafiire  at  my  own  happinefs,  and 
compaflion  at  the  fight  of  their  inextricable  errors.  Here 

•  the 
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the  two  contending  pafTtons  rofe  fo  high,  that  they  were 
inconfiftent  with  the  fweet  repo'e  I  enjoy 'd,  and  awak- 
ing  with  a  hidden  frart,  the  only  confolation  I  could  ad- 
mit of  for  my  lofs,  was  the  hopes  that  this  relation  of 
my  dream  will  not  difpleafe  you. 

No.  515.     Tuefday,  Oftvber  21. 

Ptidet  me  et  mi/eret,  qui  karum  Mores  cantabat  mi/i 
Mtnuiffc frujlra Ter.  Heaut.  act.  2.  fc.  3. 

I  avi  ajbamed  and  grieved,  that  I  negletled  his  ad' 
vie,  nvho  gave  me  the  char  ail  cr  of thefe  ci  eatures. 

Air  Spectato  r, 

I  Am  obliged  to  you  for  printing  the  account  I  lately 
fent  you  of  a  coquette  who  difhirbed  a  fober  con- 
gregation in  the  city  of  hontfon.  That  intelligence  end- 
ed at  her  taking  coach,  and  bidding  the  driver  go  where 
he  knew.  I  could  not  leave  her  fo,  but  dogged  her,  as 
hard  as  me  drove,  to  Paul's  church -yard  where  there 
was  a  ftop  of  coaches  attending  company  coming  out  of 
the  cathedral.  This  gave  me  opportunity  to  hold  up  a 
crown  to  her  coachman,  who  gave  me  the  fignal.  that 
he  would  hurry  on,  and  make,  nohafte,  as  you  know  the 
way  is  when  they  favour  a  chace.  By  his  many  kind  blun- 
ders, driving  ngainlt  other  coaches  and  (lipping  orTfome 
of  his  tackle,  I  could  keep  up  with  him,  and  Judged  my 
fine  lady  in  the  parilh  of  St  '/,?///  .r's.  As  1  guciled  when 
I  firft  faw  her  at  church,  her  builnefs  is  to  win  hearts  and 
throw  'cm  away  regarding  nothing  but  the  triumph.  I 
have  had  the  happinels.  by  tracing  her  thiough  all  with 
whom  I  heard  Ihc  was  acquainted  to  find  one  who  was 
intimate  with  a  friend  of  mine,  and  to  be  introduced  to 
her  notice.  I  have  made  fo  good  ufe  of  my  time,  as  to 
procure  from  that  intimate  of  hers  one  of  her  letters, 
which  (lie  writ  to  her  when  in  the  country.  This  epii  tic. 
of  her  own  may  ferve  to  alarm  the  world  againft  all  her 
ordinary  life,  as  mine,  t  hope  did  thole  who  (hall  be- 
hold her  at  church.     The  letter  was  written  lail  winter 

«  to 
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1  to  the  lady  who  gave  it  me  :  and  I   doubt  not  but  you 

'  will  find  the  foul  of  an  happy  felf-loving  dame,  that  takes 

c  all  the  admiration  fhe  can  meet  with,  and  returns  none 

'  of  it  in  love  to  her  admirers.  T 


T)<'ar  Jetwy, 


I  Am  glad  to  find  you  are  likely  to  be  difpos'd  of  in 
marriage  fo  much  to  your  approbation  as  you  tell 
me  You  fay  you  are  afraid  only  of  me,  for  I  ihall  laugh 
at  your  fpoufe's  airs.  I  beg  of  you  not  to  fear  it,  for 
I  am  too  nice  a  difcerner  to  laugh  at  any,  but  whom 
mod  other  people  think  fine  fellows  ;  {o  that  your  dear 
may  bring  you  hither  as  foon  as  his  horfes  are  in  cafe 
enough  to  appear  in  town,  and  you  be  very  fafe  againfr. 
any  rallery  you  may  apprehend  from  me;  for  I  am  fur- 


"  cannot  exert  himfelf.     As  men  who  cannot  raife  their 
"  fortunes,  and  are  uneafy  under  the  incapacity  of  fhin- 
"  ing  at  court,   rail  at  ambition  ;   fo  do  auk  ward  and  in- 
*'  lipid  women,  who  cannot  warm  the  hearts  and  charm 
"  the  eyes  of  men.  rail  at  affectation  :  but  (he  that  has  the 
"  joy  of  feeing  a  man's  heart  leap  into  his  eyes  at  behold - 
"  ing  her,  is  in  no  pain for  want  of  efleem  among  a  crew 
"  of  that  part  of  her  own  fex,  who  have  no  fpirit  but  that 
c<  of  envy,  and  no  language  but  that  of  malice.     I  do  not 
"  in  this,  I  hope,  exprefs  myfelf  infcnlible  (if  the  merit  of 
**   LeoJacia,  who  lowers  her  beauty  to  all  but  her  husband, 
"  and  never  fpreads  her  charms  but  to  gladden  him  who 
"  has  a  right   in  them  :  I  fay.  I  do  honour  to  thofe  who 
u  can  be  coquettes   and  are  not  fuch  ;   but   I  delpife    all 
"  who  would  be  fo,  and  in  defpair  of  arriving  at  it  them- 
«  felves,  hate  and  vilify  all  thofe  who  can.      But,  He  that 
"  as  it  will,  in  anfwer  to  your  defire  of  knowing  my  hif- 
**  tory  :  one  of  my  chief  prelcnt  pleafures  is  in  country- 
"  dances:   and.   in  obedience  to  me.  as  well  as  the  plea- 
"  firre  of  coming  up  to  me  with  a  good  grace,  fhewing 
**  thenifelvcs  in  their  addrefs  to  others  in  my  prefence, 
"  and  the  like  opportunities,  they  are  al!  proficients  that 
"  way  :  and  I  had  the  happinefs  of  being  the  other  night 
"  where  we  made  fix  couple,  and  every  woman's  partner 

"  a  pro- 
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"  a  pvof'-fio-l  lover  of  mine.  The  wildeft  imagination 
"ffcaonot  form  to  itieif  on  any  occafion  higher  delight, 
"  than  1  acknowledge  myfcif  to  have  been  in  all  that  e- 
"  vening.  I  chofc  oat  of  my  admirers  a  let  of  men  who 
1  oft  love  me,  and  gave  them  partners  of  fuch  of  my 
"  own  fex  who  taott  envied  me. 

"  My  way  is,  when  any  man  who  is  my  admirer  pre- 
"  tend,  to  give himfeJF  airs  of  merit,  as  at  tins  time  a  cer- 
"  tain  gentleman  you  know  did,  to  mortify  him  by  favou- 
"  ring  in  his  prefence  the  mo'l  infignilicant  creature  I  can 
"  find.  At  this  ball  I  was  led  into  the  company  by  pretty 
•*  Air.  Fanfiy,  who,  you  know,  is  the  mod  obfequious, 
"  well-fhaped,  well-bred  woman's  man  in  town.  I  at 
"  firit  entrance  declared  him  my  partner  if  I  danced  at 
"  all ;  which  put  the  whole  affembly  into  a  grin,  as  form- 
"  ing  no  terrors  from  fuch  a  rival.  But  we  had  not  been 
K  long  in  the  room,  before  I  overheard  the  meritorious 
•*  gentleman  above-mentioned  fay  with  an  oath,  there  is 
"  no  rallery  in  the  thing,  fhe  certainly  loves  the  puppy. 
"  My  gentleman,  when  wc  were  dancing,  took  an  cccaii- 
<f  on  to  be  very  foft  in  his  oglings  upon  a  iady  he  danced 
**  with,  and  whom  he  knew  of  all  women  I  love  moll  to 
*'  outfliine.  The  contelr.  began  who  Ihould  plague  the  o? 
"  ther  moit.  I,  who  do  not  care  a  farthing  for  him,  had 
•*  no  hard  talk  to  outvex  him.  I  made  Fanfly,  with  a 
*'  very  little  encouragement  cut  capers  coupes,  and  then 
"  fink  with  all  the  air  and  tendernefs  imaginable.  When 
"  he  performed  this,  I  obferved  the  gentleman  you  know 
"  of  fall  into  the  fame  way,  and  imitate  as  well  as  he 
could  the  defpifed  Fanfly.  I  cannot  well  give  you,  who 
are  fo  grave  a  country  lady,  an  idea  of  the  joy  we  have, 
when  we  fee  a  ilubborn  heart  breaking,  or  a  man  of 
fenfc  turning  fool  for  our  fakes;  but  this  happened  to 
our  friend,  and  I  expect  his  attendance  whenever  I  go  to 
church,  to  court,  to  the  play,  or  the  park.  This  is  a 
"  facrilice  due  to  us  women  of  genius,  who  have  the  elo- 
"  quence  of  beauty,  an  eafy  mien.  I  mean  by  eafy  mien, 
"  one  which  can  be  on  occafion  eafily  affected  :  for  1  muff. 
"  tell  you  dear  Jetfny^  I  hold  one  maxim,  which  is  an  un- 
"  common  one,  to  wit,  that  our  greateit  charms  are  ow- 
"  ing  to  affectation.  'Tis  to  that  our  arms  can  lodge  fo 
*'  quietly  juft  over  our  hips,  and  the  fan  can  play  without 
Vol.  Vil.  O  «  any 
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any  force  or  motion  but  juft  of  the  wrifl.  'Tis  to  af- 
fectation we  owe  the  pcnfive  attention  of  Deidcwiia  at 
a  tragedy,  the  icornful  approbation  of  Dulcimara  at  a 
comedy,  and  the  lowly  afpect  of  Lanquicelfa  at  a  fer- 
mon. 

"  To  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  I  know  no  pleafure  but 
in  being  admired,  and  have  yet  never  failed  of  attaining 
the  approbation  of  the  man  whofe  regard  I  had  a  mind 
"  to.  You  fee  all  the  men  who  make  a  ligure  in  the  world 
u  (as  wife  a  look  as  they  are  pleafed  to  put  upon  the  mat- 
"  ter)  are  moved  by  the  fame  vanity  as  I  am.  What  is 
"  therein  ambition,  but  to  make  other  people's  wills  de- 
"  pend  upon  yours  ?  f  his  indeed  is  not  to  be  aimed  at  by 
"  one  who  has  a  genius  no  higher  than  to  think  of  being  a 
11  very  good  houfewife  in  a  country  gentleman's  family. 
"  The  care  of  poultry  and  pigs  are  great  enemies  to  the 
"  countenance  :  the  vacant  look  of  a  fine  lady  is  not  to  be 
"  preferved,  if  (he  admits  any  thing  to  take  up  her  thoughts 
**■  but  her  own  dear  perfon.  But  I  interrupt  you  too  long 
"  from  your  cares,  and  myfelf  from  my  conqucfts. 

law,   Madam, 

Your  7?ioft  humble  fcrvant . 

*  Give  me  leave,  MrSpECTATOR,  to  add  her  friend's 
'  anfwer  to  this  epiftle,  who  is  a  very  difcreet  ingenious 


Dear  Catty  * 

I  Take  your  rallery  in  very  good  part,  ajid  am  obliged 
to  you  for  the  free  air  with  which  you  fpeak  of 
your  own  gaieti  :s.  But  this  is  but  a  barren  fuperficial 
pleafure.  Indeed,  Gatty,  we  are  made  for  man,  and  in 
ferious  fadnel  I  muft  tell  you,  whether  you  yourfelf 
know  it  or  no,  all  thefe  gallantries  tend  to  no 'other  end 
bat  to  be  a  Wife  and  mother  as  fait  as  you  can. 


1  l.v.!av:, 
I    'tr  mojl  humble  fervant. 

No. 
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No.  5 1 6.       TFednefdciy,  Oilober  2  2 . 

Immortqle  odium  et  nunquam  farmbile  vulnus. 
Jade  furor  vu  go,  quod  nuniiv.a  •vicinoruiu 
Odit  uisr que  locus,  quinti  jobs  credit  habc-ndos 
Efe  dtos  quos  iff.-  colit Juv.  fat.  15.  v.  3.-.. 

mmm—Agrutch,Jmi&  out  of ' ?nind,  begun, 

And  mutually  bequeathed  front  f:re  to  fon  : 

Religious  /pile,  and  pious  fplcen  bred 'f-Jr 

The  quarrel,  which  fo  long  the  bigots  nurjl : 

Each  calls  the  other's  god  a  fenfelcfs  ftcck  ; 

His  civ /j,  divine.  ■  Tate". 


F  ail  the  monftrou?  pafEons  and  opinions  which  have 
ept  into  the  world,  there  is  none  10  wonderful  ,-... 


OV;. 

that  thofe  who  profefs  the  common  name  of  Ctoifikins, 
fhould  ptirfue  each  other  with  rancour  and  hatred  for 
ferences  in  their  way  of  following  the  examples  of  tbeit 
Saviour.  It  feems  fo  natural  that  ail  who  purine  the  ftepa 
of  any  leader  ihould  form  tliemfelves  after  his  rnannr. -:, 
that  it  is  ircpoihble  to  account  for  effects  fo  different  from 
what  we  might  expect  from  thofe  who  profefs  themfelve 
followers  of  the  higheit  patern  cf  meeknefs  arc!  charity, 
but  by  afcribing  fbch  effects  to  the  ambition  and  corrupti- 
on of  thofe  who  are  fo  audacious,  with  fouls  full  of  fury, 
to  ferve  at  the  altars  of  the  God  of  peace. 

The  maflacres  to  which  the  church  of  Rome  has  ani- 
mated the  ordinary  people,  are  dreadful  inftances  of  the 
truth  of  this  obfervation  ;  and  whoever  reads  the  hiftory 
of  the  Irifjj  rebellion,  and  the  cruelties  which  enlued  there- 
upon, will  be  fufficiently  convinced  to  what  rage  poor  igno- 
rants  may  be  worked  up  by  thofe  who  profefs  holineis, 
and  become  incendiaries,  and  under  the  difpenfation  ot 
grace,  promote  evils  abhorrent  to  nature. 

This  fubject  and  cataltrophe,  which  deferve  fo  well  to 
be  remarked  by  the  Protectant  world,  will,  I  doubt  nor, 
be  confidered  by  the  reverend  and  learned  prelate  that 
preaches  to-morrow,  before  many  of  the  dependents  of 

O  2  thofe 
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rhofe  who  perifhed  on  that  lamentable  day,  in  a  manner, 
fuitable  to  the  occaiion,  and  worthy  his  own  great  virtue 
and  eloquence. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  any  further,  but  only  tran- 
fcribe  out  of  a  little  tract,  called. 7  he  Cbriftinn  Hei  0,  pub- 
Jifhedin  1701 ,  what  1  find  there  in  honour  of  the  renowned" 
httoWilliarfi  III.  who  refcued  that  nation  from  the  repe- 
tition of  the  fame  difafters.  His  late  majelty,  of  glorious 
memory,  and  the  moll  Chriftian  king,  are  confidered  at  the 
conclufion  of  that  treatife  as  heads  of  the  Frotcftant  and 
Roman  Catholic  world,  in  the  following  manner. 

'  There  were  not  ever,   before  the  entrance  of  the 

*  Chriltian  name  into  the  world,  men  who  have  maintain- 
ed a  more  renowned  carriage,  than  the  two  great  rivals 

*  who  pofTefs  the  full  fame  of  the  prefent  age,  and  will 

*  be  the  theme  and  examination  of  the  future.  They  are 
'  exactly  formed  by  nature  for  thofe  ends  to  which  hea- 

*  ven  ietms  to  have  fent  them  arnongfr  us:  both  an'rmat- 

*  ed  v;it!i  a  refllcfs  denre  of  glory,  but  puriue  it  by  dif- 

*  ferent  means,  and  with  different  motives.     To  one  it 

*  conliils  in  an  exteniive  undifputed  empire  over  his  fub- 

*  jeels,  to  the  other  in  their  rational  and  voluntary  obedi- 

*  ence :  one's  .happineis  is  founded  in  their  want  cf  pow- 

*  or,   the  others  in  their  want  of  delire  to  oppofe  him. 

*  The  one  enjovs  the  fumrait  of  fortune  with  the  luxury 
'  of  a  Pcrfian,  the  other  with  the  moderation  of  a  Spar- 
'  I  art:  one  is  made  to  oppiefs,  the  other  to  relieve  the 

*  oppreilcd  :  the  one  is  faosSed  with  the  pomp  and  often- 
'  Cation  of  power  to  prefer  and  dtb.tfe  his  inferiors,  the 
*'  other  delighted  only  with  the  caufe  and  foundation  of  it 
■  to  cheriih  and  protect  them.    To  one  therefore  religion 

*  is  but  a  ceraxenient  difguife,  to  the  other  a  vigorous  mo- 
'•  tive  of  action. 

•For  without  fach  ties  of  real  and  folid  honour,,  there 
'  is  no  way  of  forming  a  monarch,  but  after  the  Machi- 
4  avillijtn  fcheme,  by  which  a  prince  mull  ever  feem  to 
'  have  all  virtues,  but  really  to  be  mafler  of  none ;  but  is 

*  to  be  liberal,  merciful  and  juft,  only  as  they  ferve  his 
«  interelts ;  while,  with  the  noble  art  of  hypocrify,  em- 
'  piie  would  be  to  be  extended,  and  new  conquers  be 
1  made  by  new  devices,   by  which  prompt  addrefs  his 

4  creatures 
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creatures  might  inllnfible  give  law  in  the  bufinefs  of  life, 
by  leading  men  in  the  entertainment  of  it. 
'  Thus  when  words  and  Show  are  apt  to  pais  for  the 
fubilantial  things  they  are  only  to  exprefs,  there  would 
need  no  more  to  enflave  a  country  but  to  adorn  a  court; 
for  while  every  man's  vanity  makes  him  believe  himfelf 
capable  of  becoming   luxury,  enjoyments  are  a  ready 
bait  for  fufierings,  and  the  hopes  of  preferment  invita- 
tions to  fervitude;    which  flavery  would  be  coloured 
with   all  the  agreements,  as  they   call  it,  imaginable. 
The  noblelt  arts  and  artiSts,  the  Smelt  pens  and  raoft  e- 
legant  minds,  jointly  employed  to  fet  it  oif,  with  the  vari- 
ous embellishments  of  iumptuous  entertainments,  charm- 
ing afiemblies,  and  poliihcd  difcourfes  ;  and  thofe  apo- 
(tate  abilities  of  men,  the  adored  monarch  might  profufe- 
ly  and  Skilfully  encourage,  while  they  flatter  his  virtue, 
and  gild  his  vice  at  fo  high,  a  rate,  that  he,  without 
fcorn  of  the  one,  or  love  of  the  other,  would  alternate- 
ly and  occafionally  ufe  both  :  fo  that  his  bounty  mould 
fupport  him  in  his  rapines,  his  mercy  in  his  cruelties. 
'  Nor.  is  it  to  give  things  a  more  fevere  look,  than  is 
natural,  to  fuppofc  fiich  mult  be  the  consequences  of  a 
prince's  having  no   other  purfuit  than  that  of  his  ov.  1 
glory  ;  for  if  we  confider  an  infant  born  into  ihe  world, 
and  beholding  itfelf  the  mightieft  thing  in  it,  itfeif  the 
prefent  admiration  and  future  proipecr  of  a  fawning  peo- 
ple, who  profefs  themftlves  great  or  mean,  according  to 
the  figure  he  is  to  make  among!!  them,  what  fancy  would 
not  be  debauched  to  believe  they  were  but  what  they 
profeilcd  themfelves,  his  mere  -creatures,  and  ufe  them 
as  fuch  by  purchaiing  with  their  lives  a  boiindlefs  renown, 
which  he,  for  want  of  a  more  juft  profpe.';,  would  place 
in  the  number  of  his  (laves,  and  the  extent  of  his  ter- 
ritories- ?  Such  undoubtedly  would  be  the  tragical  dibits 
of  a  prince's  living  with  no  religion,  which  are  not  to  be 
iurpalfed  .but  by  his  having  a  falle  one. 
■  If  arrrbltion  were  fpirited  with  zeal,  what  would  fol- 
low, but  that  his  people  Should  be  converted  into  an  ar- 
nr. ,  whofe  fwoids  can  make  right  in  power,  and  folve 
controveriy  in  belief?  -ind  if  men  mould  be  Stiii-ne.  :.';■  & 
to  the  doclrinc  of  that   viSible  church,  let  thena  be   :  m- 
tented  with  an  oar  and  a  chain,  \..  the  midft  b£  (trip    . 

O  c; 
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4  and  anguiih,  to  contemplate  on  him,  nukofe  yoks  is  safj, 
4  andiuhofe  burden  is  light. 

4  With  a  tyranny  begun  on  his  own  fubjects.  and  in- 
'  dignation  that  others  draw  their  breath  independent  of 
*  his  frown  or  fmile,  why  fhould  he  not  proceed  to  the 
4  feizure  of  the  world?  And  if  nothing  but  the  third  of 
4  fway  were  the  motive  of  his  actions,  why  fhould  trea- 
4  ties  be  other  than  mere  words,  or  folemn  national  com- 
4  pads  be  any  tiling  but  an  halt  in  the  march  of  that 
'  army,  who  are  never  to  lay  down  their  arms,  till  all 
4  men  are  reduced  to  the  neceirity  of  hanging  their  lives 
*.  on  his  wayward  will  ;  who  might  fupinely,  and  at  lei- 
4  fore,  expiate  his  own  fins  by  other  mens  fufferings, 
4  while  he  daily  miditates  new  flaughter,  and  new  con- 
4  qued? 

*  For  mere  man,  when  giddy  with  unbridled  power,  is 
;  .m  initiate  idol,  not  to  be  appeafed  with  myriads  ofFer- 
4  ed  to  his,pride,  which  may  be  puffed  up  by  the  adulation 

*  of  a  bide  and  proflrate  world,  into  an  opinion  that  he  is 
'  fomething  more  than  human,  by  being  fomething  lefs  ; 
'  and,  alas  !  what  is  there  that  mortal  man  will  not  be- 

*  lievc  of  himfelf,  when  complimented  with  the  attributes 
1  of  God  ?  He  can  then  conceive  thoughts  of  a  power  as 
1  omniprejenl  as  his.     J5ut  mould  theie  be  fuch  a  foe  of 

*  mankind  now  upon  earth,  have  our  fins  fo  far  provoked 
4  heaven,  that  we  are  left  utterly  naked  to  his  fury  ?  Is 
1  there  no  power,  no  leader,  no  genius,  that  can  conduct 
'  and  animate  us  to  our  death  or  our  defence  ?  yes,  our 
'  great  God  never  gave  one  to  reign  by  his  permiifion,  but 
4  he  gave  to  another  alfo  to  reign  by  his  grace. 

4  All  the  circumdances  of  the  illudrious  life  of  our 

*  piiace,  feem  to  have  confpired  to  make  him  the  check 
4  and  bridle  of  tyranny  ;  for  his  mind  has  been  flrength- 
4  ened  and  confirmed  by  one  continual  druggie,  and  hea- 

*  ven  has  educated  him  by  adverfity  to  a  quick  fenfe  of 
'  the  diitreffes  and  miferies  of  mankind,  which  he  was  born 
4  to  redrefe  :  in  jufl  fcorn  01  the  trivial  glories  and  light 
'  odentations  of  power,  that  glorious  inflrument  of  provi- 
4  dence  moves,  like  that,  in  a  fteady,  calm,  and  hlent 
'  courfe,  independent  either  of  applaufe  or  calumny ;  which 
4  renders  him.  if  not  in  a  political,  yet  in  a  moral,  aphilo- 
4  fophic,  heroic,  and  a  Chridian  lenfe,  an  abfolute  mo- 
narch ; 
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*  narch  ;  who  fatisfied  with  this  unchangeable,  jufl:  and 

*  ample  glory,  mult  needs  turn  all  his  regards  from  him- 
'  felf  to  the  fervice  of  others  ;  for  he  begins  his  enterpri- 
c  fes  with  his  own  mare  in  the  fuccefs  of  them ;  for  inte- 

*  grity  bears  in  itfelf  its  reward,  nor  can  that  which  de- 

*  peods  not  on  event  ever  know  difappomtment. 

•    Wi  r  h  the  undoubted  character  of  a  glorious  captain, 
'  and  (what  he  much  more  values  than  the  mod  fplendid 

*  titles)  that  of  a  (incere  and  honelt  man   he  is  the  hope 

*  and  ifay  of  Eutopi ,  an  univerfal  good  not  to  be  engrof- 
'  fed  by  us  only,  for  diitant  potentates  implore  his  friend- 

*  fhip,  and  injured  empires  court  his  aiiuhtnce.  rie  rules 
'  the  world,  not  by  an  invafio.i  of  the  people  of  the  earth, 
*"  but  the  addrefs  of  its  princes  ;  and  if  that  world  mould 

*  be  again  roufed  from  die  repofe  which  his  prevailing 
'  arms  had  given  it,  why  ihould  we  not  hope  that  there 
'  is  an  Almighty,  by  whofe  influence  the  terrible  enemy 
'  that  thinks  himfelf  prepared,  for  battle,  may  find  he  is 
1  but  ripe  for  dedruclion  ?  and  that  there  may  be  in  the 
'  womb  of  time  great  incidents,  which  may  make  the 
'  cataftrophe  of  a  profperous  life  as  unfortunate  as  the  par- 
'  ticular  fcenes  of  it  were  fuccefsful  ?  For  theie  does  not 
'  want  a  fkiiful  eye  and  relolute  arm  to  obiervc  and  grafp 
'  the  occafion  :   a  prince,  who  from 

-Fuii  Jiium  et  ingtns 
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4  Ttoji  is  no  more,  and  Ilium  was  a  town. 

No.  517.     T'burfday,  October  23. 

He u  pietas  !  hcu  prifca  fides  ! 

Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  878. 

I\lirronr  of  ant ient  faith  ! 

Undaunted  worth!  inviolable  truth  !  Dryden, 

WE  laft  night  received  a  piece  of  ill  news  at  our  club, 
which  very  fenfibly  afflicted  every  one  of  us.     I 
queltion  not  but  my  readers  themfclves  will  be  troubled 

at 
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at  the  hearing  of  it.  To  keep  them  no  longer  in  fuf- 
pence,  Sir  Roger  he  Coverley  ij  dead.  He  depart- 
ed this  life  at  his  houfe  in  the  country,  after  a  few  weeks 
ficknefs.  Sir  A  n  d  r  e  w  F  r  i-  e  p  o  r  t  has  a  letter  from 
one  of  his  correfpondents  in  thofe  parts,  that  informs  him 
the  old  man  caught  a  cold  at  the  county  feffons,  as  he 
was  very  warmly  promoting  an  addrefs  of  his  own  penning, 
in  which  he  fucceeded  according  to  his  wilhes.  ljut  this 
particular  ccmes  from  a  Whig  juftice  of  peace,  who  was 
always  Sir  Rogkr's  enemy  and  antagonilh  1  have  lit- 
ters both  from  the  chaplain  and  captain  Sentry  which 
mention  nothing  of  it,  but  are  filled  with  many  particulars 
to  the  honour  of  the  good  old  man  I  have  likeways  a 
letter  from  the  butler,  who  took  fo  much  care  of  me 
lad  fummer  when  I  was  at  the  knight's  houfe.  As  my 
friend  the  butler  mentions,  in  the  fimplicity  of  his  heart, 
feveral  circumilances  the  others  have  pa/led  over  in  fdence, 
1  fliall  give  my  reader  a  copy  of  his  letter,  without  any  al- 
teration or  diminution. 

Honoured  Sir, 

•  T7"  NOW1NG  that  you  was  my  old  matter's  good 

•  J^_  friend,   I   could  not  forbear  fending  yea  the  me* 

•  lancholy  news  of  his  death,  which  has  afflicted  the  whole 

•  country,  as  well  as  his  poor  fervants,  who  loved  him, 
'  I  may  fay,  better  than  we  did  our  lives.  I  am  afraid 
1  he  caught  his  death,  the  laft  county-feflions,  where  he 
'  would  go  to  fee  juftice  done,  to  a  poor  widow  woman, 

•  and  her  fatherlefs  children,  that  had  been  wronged  by 
'  a  neighbouring  gentleman  ;  for  you  know,  Sir,  my  good 
4  matter  was  always  the   poor  man's  friend.     Upon  his 

•  coming  home,  the  firtt  complaint  he  made  was,  that  he 

•  had  loll  his  reatt-  beef  ttcmach,  r.ot  being  able  to  touch 

•  a  Sirloin,  which  was  ferved  up  according  to  cuflom ; 

1  and  you  know  he  ufed  to  take  great  delight  in  it.  From' 

4  that  time  forward  he  grew  worfe  and  worfe,  but  frill 

4  kept  a  good  heart  to  the  lad.     Indeed  we  were  once  in 

4  great  hope  of  his  recover}',  upon  a   kind  m  Sage  that 

•  was  lent  him  from  the  widow  lady  whom  he  had  made 

•  love  to  the"  forty  laft  years  c.i'  his  life;  but  this  only 
4  proved  a  lightning  before  death.      Me  has  bequeathed 

•  to  this  lady,  as  a  token  of  his  love,  a  great  pearl  neck- 

•  lace, 
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lace, 'and  a  couple  of  filver  bracelets  fet  with  jewels, 
which  belonged  to  my  good  old  lady  his  mother :  he  ha3 
bequeathed  the  fine  white  gelding,  that  he  ufed  to  ride 
a  hunting  upon,  to  his  chaplain,  becaufe  he  thought  he 
would  be  kind  to  him,  and  has  left  you  all  his  books. 
He  has,  moreover,  bequeathed  to  the  chaplain  a  very 
pretty  tenement  with  good  lands  about  it.  It  being  a 
very  cold  day  when  he  made  his  will,  he  left  for  mourn- 
ing, to  every  man  in  the  parifh,  a  great  frize-coat,  and 
to  every  woman  a  black  riding  hood.  It  was  a  molt 
moving  fight  to  fee  him  take  leave  of  his  poor  fervants, 
commending  us  all  for  our  fidelity,  whilft  we  were  not 
able  to  fpeak  a  word  for  weeping.  As  we  molt  of  us 
are  grown  grey-headed  in  our  dear  maker's  fervice,  he 
has  left  us  penfions  and  legacies,  which  we  may  live  very 
comfortably  upon  the  remaining  part  of  our  days.  He 
has  bequeathed  a  great  deal  more  in  charity,  which  is 
not  yet  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  it  is  peremptorily 
faid  in  the  parifh,  that  he  has  left  money  to  build  a 
Iteeple  to  the  church  ;  for  he  was  heard  to  fay  fome  time 
ago,  that  if  he  lived  two  years  longer,  Coverley  church 
ibould  have  a  Iteeple  to  it.  The  chaplain  tells  every 
body  that  he  made  a  very  good  end,  and  never  fpeaks 
of  him  without  tears.  He  was  buried  according  to  his 
own  directions,  among  the  family  of  the  Covf  rliys, 
on  the  It  ft  hand  of  his  father  Sir  Arthur.  The  coffin 
was  carried  by  fix  of  his  tenants,  and  the  pall  held  up 
by  fix  of  the  quorum  :  the  whole  parifh  followed  the 
corps  with  heavy  hearts,  and  in  their  mourning  fuits, 
the  men  in  frize,  and  tlie  women  in  riding-hoods.  Cap- 
tain Sentry,  my  mafters  nephew,  has  taken  poiTeffion 
of  the  hall  houfe,  and  the  whole  efbite.  When  my  old 
matter  faw  him  a  little  before  his  death,  he  (hook  him 
by  the  hand,  and  wifhed  him  joy  of  the  eftate  which  was 
falling  to  him,  defiring  him  only  to  make  a  good  ufe  of  it, 
and  to  pay  the  fever al  legacies,  and  the  gifts  of  chaiity 
which  he  told  him  he  had  left  as  quit-rents  upon  the 
eitate.  The  captain  truly  feems  a  courteous  man,  tho' 
he  fays  but  little.  He  makes  much  of  thofe  whom  my 
mailer  lov'd,  andfhews  great  kindnefl'es  to  the  old  houfe- 
dog,  that  you  know  my  poor  matter  was  fo  fond  of.  It 
would  have  gone  to  your  heart  to  have  heard  the  moans 

'  the 
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«  the  dumb  creature  made  on  the  day  of  my  matter's  death. 

'  He  has  never  joyed  himfelf  fince ;    no  more  has  any  of 

'  us.     'Twas  the  melancholieft  day  for  the  poor  people 

s  that  ever  happened  in  IVorcftersbire.  This  is  all  from, 

Honoured  Sir, 

p  Tour  moft  forrcw/ul fervant, 

Edwa  rd  Biscuit. 

P.  S.  '  My  matter  deiired,  fome  weeks  before  he  di- 
'  ed,  that  a  book  which  comes  up  to  you  by  the  carrier, 
'  mould  be  given  to  Sir  Andrew  Friefort,  in  his 
'  name. 

This  letter,  notwithstanding  the  poor  butler's  manner 
of  writing  it,  gave  us  fuch  an  idea  of  our  good  old  friend, 
that  upon  the  reading  of  it  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in 
the  club.  Sir  Andrew  opening  the  book,  found  it  to  be 
a  colleciion  of  acls  of  parliament.  There  was  in  particu- 
lar the  a&  of  uniformity,  with  fome  pafiages  in  it  marked 
by  Sir  Roger's  own  hand.  Sir  Andrew  found  that  they 
related  to  two  or  three  points,  which  he  had  diiputed  with 
Sir  Roger,  the  laft  time  he  appeared  at  the  club.  Sir 
Andrew,  who  would  have  been  merry  at  fuch  an  incident 
on  another  occafion,  at  the  fight  of  the  old  man's  hand- 
writing, burll  into  tears,  and  put  the  book  into  his  pock- 
et Captain  Sentry  informs  me,  that  the  knight  has  left 
rings  and  mourning  for  every  one  in  the  club.  O 
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-Miferum  eft  alien #  incumbtre  fama, 


Ne  collapfa  ruant  JubJuttis  tecla  columnis* 

Juv.  fat.  8.  v.  76. 

'Tis  {>oor  relying  on  another  'j  fame  : 

For,  take  the  pillars  but  anuay,  and  all 

The  Juperjlruclure.  muft  in  ruins  Jail.  Stepney. 

THIS  being  a  day  of  bufinefs  with  me,  I  muft  make 
the  prei'ent  entertainment  like  a  treat  at  an  houfe- 

-warming 
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warming,  out  of  flich  prefents  as  have  been  fent  me  by 
my  guelts.  The  firft  difh  which  I  ferve  up  is  a  letter 
come  frelli  to  my  hand. 

Mr  Spectator, 
'  T  T  is  wjdi  inexprefiible  forrow  that  I  hear  of  the  death 
'  X.  of  S00^  Sir  Roger,  and  do  heartily  condole  with 
'  you  upon  fo  melancholy  an  occafion.  I  think  you  ought 
4  to  have  blackened  the  edges  of  a  paper  which  brought 
'  us  fo  ill  news,  and  to  have  had  it  (tamped  likeways  in 
'  black.  It  is  expected  of  you  that  you  mould  write  his 
'  epitaph,  and,  if  poffible,  fill  his  place  in  the  club  with 
'  as  worthy  and  diverting  a  member.  I  queftion  not  but 
'  you  will  receive  many  recommendations  from  the  pub- 
'  lie  of  fuch  as  will  appear  candidates  for  that  port. 

1  Since  I  am  talking  of  death,  and  have  mentioned  an 
•'  epitaph,  I  mult  tell  you,  Sir,  that  I  have  made  difcovery 

*  of  a  church-yard  in  which  I  believe  you  might  fpend  an 

*  afternoon,  with  great  pleafure  to  yourfelf  and  to  the 
'  public  :  it  belongs  to  the  church  of  Stebon~heath>  com- 
'  monly  called  Stepney  Whether  or  no  it  be  that  the 
'  people  of  that  paridi  have  a  particular  genius  for  an  epi- 
'  taph,  or  that  there  be  fome  poet  among  them  who  un- 
«  dertakes  that  work  by  the  great,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
'  there  are  more  remarkable  inferiptions  in  that  place  than 
'  in  any  other  I  have  met  with ;  and  I  may  fay  without 

*  vanity,  that  there  is  not  a  gentleman  in  England  better 

*  read  in  tomb  (tones  than  myfelf,  my  ftudies  having  laid 
'  very  much  in  church- yards.  I  (hall  beg  leave  to  fend 
'  you  a  couple  of  epitaphs  for  a  fample  of  thofe  I  have 
'  juft  now  mentioned.  They  are  written  in  a  different 
'  manner  ;  the  fii  it  being  in  the  diffufed  and  luxuriant,  the 
1  fecond  in  the  clofe  contracted  (tile.  The  firlt  has  much 
'  -of  the  firaple  and  pathetic ;  the  fecond  is  fomething  light, 

*  but  nervous.     The  firft  is  thus  : 

Here  Thomas  Sapper  lyes  interr'd.     Ah  why ! 
Boin  in  N-.nu-F.nJa>n:,  did  in  Lovdon  die  ; 
Was  the  third  fon  of  eight,  begot  upon 
!Ih  mother  Martha  by  his  fathei  John. 
Much  favour'd  by  his  prince  he  'gan  to  be, 
But  nipt  by  death  at  th'  age  of  twenty  three. 

Fatal 
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Fatal  to  him  was  that  we  (mall-pox  name, 
By  which  his  mother  and  two  brethren  came 
Alfo  to  breathe  their  laft,  nine  years  before, 
And  now  have  left  their  father  to  deplore 
The  lofs  of  all  his  children  with  his  wife, 
Who  was  the  joy  and  comfort  of  his  life. 

The  fecond  is  as  followt  : 

Here  lyes  the  body  of  Da&iel  Saul, 

Spittlffilds  weaver,  and  that's  all. 

VI  wiLt  not  difmifs  yon,  whilft  I  am  upon  this  fubjecl, 
"  without  fending  a  fhort  epitaph  which  1  once  met  with, 
'  tho'  I  cannot  poflibly  recoiled!  the  place.  The  thought 
4  of  it  is  ferious,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  iinefr  that  I  ever 
'  met  with  upon  this  occafion.  You  know,  Sir,  it  is  ufual, 
'  after  having  told  us  the  name  of  the  perfon  who  lyes  in- 
'  terred,  t  j  launch  out  into  his  praifes.  This  epitaph  takes 
*  a  quite  contrary  turn,  having  hecn  made  by  the  perfon 
1  himfelf  feme  rime  before  his  death. 

Hie  jacctlk.  C.  in  expsllatione  diet  fupremi.  §>nalis 
erat  dies  tjle  indicabit. 


i 


*  Here  lieth  R.  C.  in  expectation  of  the  laft  day.  What 
fort  of  man  he  was,  that  day  will  difcover, 

1  aw,  Sir,  Sec. 

The  following  letter  is  dated  from  Cambridge. 

S   1  /?, 

HAVING  lately  read  among  your  {peculations, 
an  effay  upon  phyiiognomy,  1  cannot  but  think 
that  if  you  made  a  vilit  to  this  anrient  univei  fity,  you 
might  receive  very  confidpr«b!e  lights  upon  that  fubject, 
there  being  fcarce  a  young  fellow  in  it  who  does  not 
rive  certain  indications  of  his  particular  humour  and 
difpofition  conformable  to  the  rules  of  that  art.  In 
courts  and  cities  every  body  la)  s  a  conftraint  upon  his 
countenance,    and  endeavours  to  lock  like  the  rcll  of 

«  tlu- 
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*  the  world ;  but  the  youth  of  this   place,  having  not  yet 

*  formed  themfelves  by  conversation  and  the  knowledge 
1  of  the  world,  give  their  limbs  and  features  their  full 

'  p'ay- 

"  As  you  have  confidcred  human  nature  in  all  its  lights, 
'  you  mull  be  extremely  well  apprifed,  that  there  is  a. 
1  very  dole  correfpondence  between  the  outward  and  in- 
'  ward  man  ;  that  fcarce  the  lead  dawning,  the  lead  par- 
'  turiency  towards  a  thought  can  be  dining  in  the  mind 

*  of  man,  without  producing  a  fuitable  revolution  in  his 
'  exteriors,  which  will  ealily  difcover  itfclf  to  an  adept  in 

the  theory  of  the  phiz.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  inuinhc 
worth  and  merit  of  a  fon  of  Alma  Mater  is  ordinarily 
calculated  from  the  cad  of  his  vifage,  the  contour  of  his 
perfon,  the  mechanifm  of  his  drefs,  the  dilpofrtion  of  his 
limbs,  the  manner  of  his  gate  and  air,  with  a  number  of 
fircumf lances  of  equal  confequenceand  information  :  the 
practitioners  in  this  art  often  make  ufe  of  a  gentleman's 
•eyes  to  give  'em  light  into  the  podure  of  his  brains  ;  take 
a  handle  from  his  nofe,  to  judge  of  the  fize  of  his  intel- 
lects ;  and  interpret  the  over-much  vifibility  and  pertnefs 
of  one  ear,  as  an  •icfillible  mark  of  reprobation,  and  a 
fign  the  owner  of  fo  fancy  a  member  fears  neither  God 
nor  man.  In  conformity  to  this  fcheme,  a  contracted 
brow,  a  lumptlh  down-call  look,  a  fober  fedate  pace,with 
both  hands  dangling  quiet  and  (teddy  in  lines  exactly  par- 
allel to  each  lateral  pocket  of  tire  Galligaskins,  is  logic, 
metaphyfics  and  mathematics  in  perfection.  So  lilceways 
the  Belles  Lett  res  are  typified  by  a  faur.ter  in  the  gate, 
a  fall  of  one  wing  of  the  peruke  backward,  an  infertion 
of  one  hand  in  the  fob,  and  a  negligent  fwing  of  the  other, 
with  a  pinch  of  right  and  fine  Barcelona  between  finger 
and  thumb,  a  due  quantity  of  the  fame  upon  the  upper 
lip,  and  a  noddle-cale  loaden  with  pulvil.  Again,  a  grave 
folemn  (talking  pace  is  heroic  poetry,  and  politics  ;  an 
unequal  one,  a  genius  for  the  ode,  and  the  modern  bal- 
lad ;  and  an  open  bread,  with  an  audacious  difplay  of  the 
Holland  (liirt,  is  condrufted  a  fatal  tendency  to  the  ait 
military. 

4  I  might  be  much  larger  upon  thefe  hints,  but  I  know 
whom  I  write  to.  If  you  can  graft  anv  fpeculations  up- 
Vol.  VII.  P  *  cn 
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'  on  them,  or  turn  them  to  the  advantage  of  the  pcrfons 
'  concerned  in  them,  you  will  do  a  work  very  becoming 
'  the  Britifl?  Spectator,  and  oblige 

Tour  very  bumble  fervant, 

To  m  Tweer. 
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hide  hotnioum pecudxnvqne genu*,  vitaquc  volantutn, 
Et  qu.e  mannoreo  fsrt  monjlra  fub  .rquore  pontus. 

Virg.  Ma:  6.  v.  728. 

Hence  men  and  beajls  the  breath  of  life  obtain, 
And  birds  of  air,  and  monjiers  oj  the  ma>n. 

D  R  Y  D  E  T*. 

THOUGH  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  in  con- 
templating the  material  world,  by  which  I  mean 
that  fyftem  of  bodies  into  which  nature  has  fo  curioufly 
wrought  the  mafs  of  dead  matter,  with  the  feveral  relati- 
ons which  thofe  bodies  bear  to  one  another  ;  there  is  (till, 
methinks,  fomething  more  wonderful  and  furprifing  in 
contemplations  on  the  world  of  life,  by  which  I  mean  all 
thofe  animals  with  which  every  part  of  the  univerfe  is  fur- 
n'.fhed.  The  material  world  is  only  the  fhell  of  the  uni- 
verfe :  the  world  of  life  are  its  inhabitants. 

If  we  confirier  thofe  parts  of  the  material  world  which 
lye  the  rieafeft  to  up,  and  arc  therefore  fubjccl  to  our  ob- 
fervattbtts  and  inquiries,  it  is  amazing  to  confider  the 
infinity  of  animals  with  which  it  is  flocked.  Every  part 
of  matter  is  peopled:  every  green  leaf  fwarms  with  in- 
h  ibitants.  1  here  is  fcarce  a  fingle  humour  in  the  body 
of  a  rhtftij  or  of  any  other  animal,  in  which  our  glaiTes 
do  not  difcover  myriads  of  living  creatures  The  furfacc 
of  animals  is  alfb  covered  with  other  animals,  which  are 
in  the  fame  manner  the  hnfis  of  other  animals  that  live  up* 
on  it;  nay,  we  find  in  the  molt  folid  bodies,  as  in  marble 
afclf,  innumerable  cells  ami  cavities  that  are  crowd- 
ed with  fitch  imperceptible  Inhabitants,  as  are  too  little 

for 
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for  the  naked  eye  to  difcover.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
look,  into  the  more  balky  parts  of  nature,  we  fee  the  feas* 
lakes  and  rivers,  teeming  with  numberlefs-  kinds  of  living 
creatures :  we  find  every  mountain  and  marih,  wilder;- 
nefs  and  wood,  plentifully  flocked  with  birds  and  beafts, 
and  every  part  of  matter  affording  proper  necelfiries  and 
coDvenienciss  for  the  livelihood  of  multitudes'  which  in- 
habit it . 

The  author  of  the  Plurality  of  worlds  draws  r.  very 
good  argument  from  this  confederation,  for  the  'pr-tyling 
of  every  planet  ;  as  indeed  it  feems  very  probable  from 
the  analogy  of  reafon,  that  if  no  part  of  matter,  which  we 
are  acquainted  with,  lyes  w.iflc  and  ufelefs,  thofe  great  bo- 
dies, which  are  at  fuch  a  diftance  from. us,  fhould  not  bj 
defart  and  unpeopled,  but  rather  that  they  fhould  be  fur- 
nifhed  with  beings  adapted  to  their  refpective  fituation. 

Existence  is  ablefling  to  thofe  beings  only  which  are 
endowed  with  preccption,  and  is  in  a  manner  thrown  aw; 
upon  dead  matter,  any  farther  than  as  it  is  fubfervicrtt  to 
beings  which  are  confeious  of  their  exigence.  According'1/ 
we  find,  from  the  bodies  which  lye  under  our  cbfervatio.  . 
that  muter  is  only  made  as  the  bails  and  fupport  of  animals, 
and  that  there  is  no  more  of  the  one, than  what  is  nccdiar) 
for  the  exifter.ee  of  the  other. 

Infinite  goodnefs  is  of  fo  communicative  a  nature, 
that  it  feems  to  delight  in  the  conferring  of  exiftenee  upon 
every  degree  of  perceptive  being.  As  this  is  a  fpec ulatior, 
which  I  have  often  purfued  with  great  pleafure  to  myid*, 
I  fhall  enlarge  farther  upon  it,  by  contidering  that  part  of 
the  fcale  of  beings  which  comes  within  our  knowledge. 

There  are  fome  living  creatures  which  are  raifed  bur 
juft  above  dead  matter.  To  mention  only  that  fpecies  of 
ihell-fifh,  which  are  formed  in  the  faihion  of  a  cone,  that 
grow  to  the  furface  of  feveral  rocks,  and  immediately  did 
upon  their  being  fever'd  from  the  place  where  they  grow. 
There  are  many  other  creatures  but  one  remove  from  thefe* 
which  have  no  other  fenfe  befides  that  of  feeling  and  tade. 
Others  have  frill  an  additional  one  of  hearing  ;  others  of 
fmell,  and  others  of  fight.  It  is  wonderful  to  obferve,  by 
what  a  gradual  progreft  the  world  of  life  advances  thro' 
a  prodigious  variety  of  fpecies ,  before  a  creature  is  form'd 
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that  is  complete  in  all  its  fenfes  ;  and  even  among  thefe 
there  is  fuch  a  different  degree  of  perfection  in  the  fenfe 
which  one  animal  enjoys  beyond  what  appears  in  another, 
that  though  the  fenfe  in  diiferent  animals  be  diflinguifhed 
by  the  fame  common  denomination,  it  feems  almoftofa 
different  nature.  If  after  this  we  look  into  the  feveral  in- 
ward perfections  of  cunning  and  fagacity,  or  what  we 
generally  call  inftinct  we  find  them  rifing  after  the  fame 
manner  imperceptibly  one  above  another,  and  receiving  ad- 
ditional improvements,  according  to  the  fpecies  in  which 
they  are  implanted.  This  progrefs  in  nature  is  fo  very  gra- 
dual, that  the  mod  perfect  of  an  inferior  fpecies  conies  very 
near  to  the  mod  imperfect  of  that  which  is  immediately  a- 
bove  it. 

The  exuberant  and  overflowing  goodnefs  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  whofe  mercy  extends  to  a-li  his  works  is  plain- 
ly feen,  as  1  have  before  hinted,  from  his  having  made  fo 
very  little  matter,  at  leafr  what  falls  within  our  knowledge, 
that  does  not  fwarm  with  life  :  nor  is  his  goodnefs  lefs  feen  in 
the  diversity,  than  in  the  multitude  of  living  creatures.  Had 
he  only  made  one  fpecies  of  animals,  none  of  the  reft  would 
have  enjoyed  the  bappinefs  of  exiltence  ;  he  has,  therefore, 
fpecified  in  his  creation  every  degree  of  life,  every  rapacity 
of  being.  The  whole  chafm  of  nature,  from  a  plant  to  a 
man,  is  filled  up  with  divers  kinds  of  creatures,  riling  one 
over  another,  by  fuch  a  g.nt'e  and  cafy  afcent,  that  the 
little  tranfuions  and  deviations  from  one  fpecies  to  another 
ure  almo'l  infenfible.  This  intermediate  fpace  is  fo  well 
husbanded  and  managed,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  degree  of 
perception  which  does  not  appear  in  ferae  one  part  of  the 
vv'otld  of  life.  Is  the  "goodnefs,  or  wifdom  of  the  Divine 
Being,  more  manifeftcd  in  this  his  proceeding  ? 

There  is  a  confequence,  befides  thole  I  have  already 
mentioned,  which  feems  very  naturally  deducible  from  the 
foregoing  confiderations  if  the  fcale  of  Being  rifes  by 
Juch  a  regular  progrefs,  fo  high  as  man,  we  may,  by  a 
parity  of  reafon  fuppofe  that  it  flill  proceeds  gradually 
through  thofe  beings  which  are  of  a  fuperior  nature  to  him, 
fince  there  is  an  infinitely  greater  fpace  and  room  for  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  perfection,  between  the  Supreme  Being 
ruid  man,,  than  between  man  and  the  mod  deipicable  in- 
fect. 
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fedh  The  confequence  of  fo  great  a  variety  of  beings 
which  are  fuperior  to  us,  from  that  variety  which  is  infe- 
rior to  us,  is  made  by  Mr  Lode,  in  a  pafTage  which  I  fhall 
here  fet  down,  after  having  premifed,  that  not  withftand- 
ing  there  is  fuch  infinite  room  between  man  and  his  Maker 
for  the  creative  power  to  exert  itfelf  in,  it  is  impoflible  that 
it  fliould  ever  be  filled  up,  iince  there  will  be  fbll  an  infi- 
nite gap  or  diftance  between  the  higheft  created  beings  and 
the  Power  which  produced  him. 

"  That  there  fhould  be  more  fpeciei  of  intelligent 
"  creatures  above  us,  than  there  are  of  fenfible  and  mate- 
"  terial  below  us,  is  probable  to  me  from  hence  ;  that  in 
"  all  the  viilbls  corporeal  world,  we  fee  no  chafms,  or  ffs 
"  gaps.  All  quite  down  from  us,  the  defcent  is  by  eafy 
•  fleps,  and  a  continued  ferics  of  things,  that  in  each  rc- 
'  move  differ  very  little  one  from  the  other.  There  are 
fifties  that  have  wings,  and  are  not  Grangers  to  the  airy' 
81  region :  and  there  are  fome  birds,  that  are  inhabitan  s 
**  of  the  water,  whofe  blood  is  cold  as  fifhes,  and  the  r 
*'  fkfh  fo  like  in  tafte,  that  the  fcrupulous  are  allowed 
'*'  them  on  fifn-days.  There  are  animals  fo  near  of  kin 
"  both  to  birds  and  beads,  that  they  are  in  thejriddle.  te- 
■'  tween  both :  amphibious  animals  link  the  terre[b:..l  and 
"  aquatic  together  :  feals  live  at  land  and  at  lea,  and  jaof- 
"  poifes  ha\e  the  warm  blood  and- entrails  of  a  hog]  not 
"  to  mention  what  is  confidently  repbrtefl  of  mersnaids  or 
'*  fea-men.  There  are  fome  brutes,  that  feem  to  have  is 
"  much  knowledge  andreafon  as  fome  that  are  called  men ; 
*'  and  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  fo  nearly 
«'  joined,  that  if  you  will  take  the  loweft  of  one,  and  the 
•'  higheft  of  the  other,  there  will  fcarce  be  perceived  any 
"  great  difference  between  them  :  and  fo  on  'till  we  a 
*'  to  the  loweft  and  the  moft  inorganical  parts  cf  natter, 
"  we  (hall  find  everywhere  that  the  lever&l  ip&tU'es  ari 
"  linked  together,  and  difTer  but  in  almoft  i^icnfible  de 
"  grees.  And  when  we  confider  the  infinite -power  an  1 
"  wifdom  of  the  Maker,  we  have  rcafon  to  think  that  it 
,:  is  fuitable  to  the  magniiicent  harmony  of  the  ur.ivcrfe, 
*'  and  the  great  defign  and  infinite  goodnefs  of  the  Arch:- 
"  tect,  that  the  [prci'es  of  creatures  (kould  alfo,  by  gent'o. 
"  degrees,  afcend  upwards  from  us  towards  his  in'ini'6 
*'  perfection,  as  we  fee  they  gradually  dcicend  from  is 
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«"  downward  ;  which  if  it  be  probable,  we  have  reafon 
"  then  to  be  perfuaded,  that  there  are  far  more fpecies  of 
"  creatures  above  us,  than  there  are  beneath  ;  we  being 
"  in  degrees  of  perfection  much  more  remote  from  the  in- 
"  finite  Being  of  God,  than  we  are  from  the  loweft  (rate 
"  of  being,  and  that  which  approaches  neareft  to  nothing. 
"  And  yet  of  all  thofe  d\d'miXfpecies,  we  have  no  clear 
'*  didma  ideas" 

In  this  fyftem  of  being,  there  is  no  creature  fo  wonder- 
ful in  its  nature,  and  which  fo  much  deferves  our  particu- 
lar attention,  as  man,  who  fills  up  the  middle  fpace  between 
the  animal  and  intellectual  nature,  the  vifible  and  invifible 
world,  and  is  that  link  in  the  chain  of  beings  which  has  been 
often  termed  the  Nexus  utriufque  raundi.  So  that  he  who 
in  one  refpect  is  afTociated  wkh  angels  and  arch  angels, 
may  look  upon  a  Being  of  infinite  perfection  as  his  father, 
and  the  higheft  order  ol  fpirits  as  his  brethren,  may  in  a- 
nother  refpect  fay  to  corruption,  thou  art  v,y  father,  and 
to  the  ivor mt  thou  art  my  mother  and  my  Jijier.  O 
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Quis  dejideriojit  pudor  ant  modus 

Tain  chart  capitis  / Hor.  Od.  24.  1.  I.  v.  r. 

And nvho  can  grieve  too  much?  what  time  foall  end 
Our  mourning  for  Jo  dear  a  friend?  Creech. 

Mr  Spectator, 
'  r  I  ^H  E  juft  value  you  have  expreffed  for  the  matri- 
'     JL      monial  ftate,  is  the  reafon  that  I  now  venture  to 
1  write  to  you,  without  fear  of  being  ridiculous;  anil  con- 

•  fefs  to  you,  that  though  it  is  three  months  iince  1  loft  a 

•  very  agreeable  woman,  who  was  my  wife,  my  forrow  is 
'  full  frefh  ;  and  I  am  often,  in  the  midft  of  company,  up- 
1  on  any  circumftance  that  revives  her  memory,  with  a 

*  reflexion  what  (he  would  fay  or  do  onfiich  an  occafion  ; 
1  I  fay,  upon  an  occurrence  of  that  nature,  which  I  can 

*  give  you  a  fenfe  of,  though  I  cannot  exprefs  it  wholly, 
'  1  am  all  over  foftnefs,  and  am  obliged  to  retire,  and  give 
4  way  to  a  few  fighs  and  tears,  before  1  can  be  cafy.     I 


•  cannot 
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cannot  but  recommend  the  fubject  of  male  widowhood 
to  you.  and  beg  of  you  to  touch  upon  it  by  the  firlt  op- 
portunity.    To  thofe  who  have  not  lived  like  hufbands 
during  the  lives  of  their  fpoufes,  this  would  be  a  tafte- 
leis  jumble  of  words  ;  but  to  fuch  (of  whom  there  are 
not  a  few)  who  have  enjoyed  that  (late  with  the  fentl- 
ments  proper. for  it,  you  will  have  every  line,  which  hits 
the  forrow,  attended  with  a  tear  of  pity  and  confolation. 
For  I  know  not  by  what  goodnefs  of  providence  it  is, 
that  every  gu(h  of  paffion  is  a  ftep  towards  the  relief  of 
it ;  and  there  is  a  certain  comfort  in  the  very  aft  of  for- 
rowing,  which,  I  fuppofe,  arifes  from  a  fecret  confeiouf- 
nefs  in  the  mind,  that  the  affliction  it  is  under  flows  from 
a  virtuous  caufe.    My  concern  is  not  indeed  fo  outrage- 
ous as  at  the  firlt  tranfport ;   for  I  think  it  has  fubfided 
rather  into  a  fober  itate  of  mind  than  any  actual  pertur- 
bation of  fpirit.     There  might  be  rules  formed  for  mens 
behaviour   on  this  great  incident,  to  bring  them  from 
that  misfortune  into  the  condition  [  am  at  prefent ;  which 
is,  I  think,  that  my  forrow  has  converted  all  roughnefs 
of  temper  into  meeknefs,  good-nature,  and  complacency: 
but  indeed,  when  in  a  ferious  and  lonely  hour  I  prefent 
my  departed  confort  to  my  imagination,  with  that  air  of 
perfuaiion  in  her  countenance  when  1  have  been  in  pafli- 
on, that  fweet  affability  when  1  have  been  in  good  hu- 
mour, that  tender  companion  when    I  have  had   any" 
thing  which  gave  me  uneafinefs ;   I  confefs  to  you  I  am 
inconfolable,   and  my  eyes  gufh  with  grief  as  if  I  had 
feen  her  but  juft  then  expire.      In  this  condition  I  am 
broken  in  upon  by  a  charming  young  woman,  my  daugh- 
ter, who  is  the  picture  of  what  her  mother  was  on  her 
wedding-day.     The  good  girl  flrives  to  comfort  me ; 
but  how  fnall  I  let  you  know  that  all  the  comfort  {he 
gives  me  is  to.  make  my  tears  flow  more   eafily  ?  The 
child  knows  (he  quickens  my  forrows,  and  rejoices  my 
heart  at  the  fame  time.     Oh,  ye  learned  !  tell  me  by 
what  word  to  fpeak  amotion  of  tiie  foul,  for  which  there 
is  no  name.      When  ihe  kneels  and  bids  me  be  comfor- 
ted, flie  is  my  child ;  when  I  take  her  in  my  arms,  and 
bid  her  fay  no  more,  fhe  is  my  very  wife,  and  is  the  ve- 
ry comforter  1  lament  the  lofs  of.  1  banilh  her  the  room, 

«  and 
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*  and  weep  aloud  that  I  have  loll  her  mother,  and  tint  I 
-  have  her. 

'  Mr  Spectator,  I  -.vifh  it  were  poffible  for  you*; 

*  have  a  fenfe  of'  thefe  pleafing  perplexities ;  you  might 
'  communicate  to  the  guilty  part  of  mankind,  that  they- 
'  are  incapable  of  the  happinefs  which  is  in.  the  very  for- 

*  rows  of  the  virtuous. 

'But  pray  fpare  me  a  little  longer  ;  give  me  leave  to 
4  tell  you  the  manner  of  her  death.  She  took  leave  of 
c  all  her  family,  and  bore  the  win  application  of  medi- 

*  cines  with  the  greateft  patience  imaginable.  When  the 
'  phyfician  told  her  (lie  muft  certainly  die,  me  defired,  as 

*  well  as  me  could,  that  all  who  were  prefent,  except  my- 
4  felf,  might  depart  the  room.  She  faid  me  had  nothing 
'  to  fay,  for  (he  was  refigned,  and  I  knew  all  fhe  knew 
'  that  concerned  us  in  this  world;  but  fhe  defired  to  be 
4  alone,  that  in  the  prefcnce  of  God  only  lhe  might,  v.ith- 
'  out  interruption,  do  her  Ja(i  duty  to  mc,  of  dunking  me 
1  for  ail  my  kindnefs  to  her ;  adding,  that  fhe  hoped  in 
1  my  lad  moments  1  ihould  feel  the  fame  comfort  for  my 

*  goodnefs  to  her,  as  lhe  did  in  that  lhe  had  acquitted  her- 

*  ielf  with  honour,  truth  and  virtue  to  me. 

4  I  curb  myfelf,  and  will  not  tell  you  that  this  kindnefs 

*  ait  my  heart  in  twain,  when  I  expeded  an  aceufaticn 
'  for  fome  paflionate  ftarts  of  mine,  in  fome  parts  of  our 

*  time  together,  to  fay  nothing  but  thank  mc  for  the  good 
4  if  there  was  any  good  fuitable  to  her  own  excellence  1 
4  All  that  I  had  ever  faid  to  her,  all  the  circumfrances  of 
4  fbrrow  and  joy  between  us,  crowded  upon  my  mind  in 
4  the  fame  inftant ;  and  when  immediately  after  I  faw  the 
'  pangs  of  death  come  upon  that  dear  body  which  i  had 
4  often  embraced  with  tranfport,  whea  1  faw  thofechcriih- 

*  ing  eyes  begin  to  be  ghaftly,  and  their  laft  ftruggle  to  he 
4  to  fix  themlelves  oti  me,how  did  1  lofe  A\  patience  ?  She 

*  expired  in  my  arms,  and  in  my  deilxadion  I  thought  I 
4  faw  her  bofom  frill  heave.  There  was  certainly  life  yet 
4  flillleft;   I  cried,  (be  juft  now  (poke  tome:   bi.t   alas  ! 

*  I  grew  giddy,  and  ail  things  moved  about  me  from  Hi . 

*  diitemper  of  my  own  head  ;  for  the  be.l  of  v/cr.tn  was 
4  breathlefs,  and  gone  for  ever. 

4  Now  the  doctrine  1  would,  mcthinks,  have  you  raife 
1  from  this  account  I  have  given  you,  is,  that  there  is  a 

4  certain 
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certain  equanimity  in  thole  who  are  good  and  julf,  which 
runs  into  their  very  forrow,  and  difappoints  the  force  of 
it.     Though  they  rnuft  pafs  through  afflictions  in  com- 
mon with  all  who  are  in  human  nature,  yet  their  confei- 
.ous  integrity  fliall  undermine  their  affliction  ;  nay,  that 
very  affliction  fliall  add  force  to  their  integrity,  from  a 
reflexion  of  the  ufe  of  virtue  in  the  hour  of  affliction.    I 
fat  down  with  a  defign  to  put  you  upon  giving  us  rules 
how  to  overcome  fuch  griefs  as  thefe,  but  I  Ihould  ra- 
ther advife  you  to  teach  men  to  be  capable  of  them. 
1  You  men  of  letters  have  what  you  call  the  fine  taite 
in  your  apprehenfloris  of  what  is  properly  done  or  faid : 
there  is  fomething  like  this  deeply  ingrafted  in  the  foul 
of  him  who  is  honeft  and  faithful  in  all  his  thoughts  and 
actions.     Every  thing  which  is  falfe,  vicious,  or  unwor- 
thy, is  despicable  to  him,  though  all  the  world  mould 
approve  it.     At  the   fame  time  he  has  the  moft  lively 
fenfibility   in  all   enjoyments  and  fufferings  which  it  is 
proper  for  him  to  have,  where  any  duty  of  life  is  con- 
cerned. To  want  forrow  when  you  in  decency  and  truth 
ihould  be  afflicted,  is,  I  mould  think,  a  greater  inftance 
of  a  man's  being  a  blockhead,  than  not  to  know  the  beau- 
ty of  any  paiTage  in  Virgil.     You  have  not  yet  obfer- 
ved,  Mr  Spectator,  that  the  fine  gentlemen  of  this 
a^e  fet  up  for  hardnefs  of  heart,  and  humanity  has  very 
little  (hare  in  their  pretences.    He  is  a  brave  fellow  who 
is  always  ready  to  kill  a  man   he  hates,    but  he  does  not 
ftand  in  the  fame  degree  of  efteem  who  laments  for  the 
woman  he  loves.      1  ihould  fancy  you  might  work  up  a 
thoufand  pretty  thoughts,  by  reflecting  upon  the  perfons 
moft  fufceptible  of  the  fort  of  forrow  I  have  fpoken  of; 
and  I  dare  fay  you  will  find  upon  examination,  that  they 
are  the  wifeft  and  the  braveft  of  mankind,  who  are  the 
moft  capable  of  it.     I  am, 


Norwich, 
7°.  Octobris, 
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Tour  mop  humble  ft  want. 
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No.  52  i.      Tuefday,  Odober  28. 

•  Vsra  r edit  fades,  dijjimulata  pent.  P.  Arb. 

The  real  face  returns,  the  counterfeit  is  loft. 

Mr  Spectator, 

I  HAVE  been  for  many  years  lend" in  this  affcrtion, 
that  there  are  very  few  that  can  fee  or  hear,  I  mean 
that  can  report  what  they  have  feen  or  heard ;  and  this 
thro'  incapacity  or  prejudice,  one  of  which  difables  al- 
moft  every  man  who  talks  to  you  frorareprefenting  things 
as  he  ought  For  which  reafon  I  am  come  to  a  rcfolu- 
tion  of  believing  nothing  1  hear ;  and  1  contemn  the  man 
given  to  narration  under  the  appellation  of  a  matter-of- 
fact  man  :  and  according  to  me  a  matier-of-fact  man,  is 
one  whofe  life  and  converfation  is  fpent  in  the  report  of 
what  is  not  matter-of-faCt. 
1  I  remember  when  prince  Eugene  was  here,  there 
5  was  no  knowing  his  height  or  figure,  'till  you,  Mr. 

*  Spectator,  gave  the  public  fatisfa&ion  in  that  mat- 

*  ter.     In  relations,  the  force  of  the  expreffion  lies  very 

*  often  more  in  the  look,  the  tone  of  voice,  or  the  gef- 
'  ture,  than  the  words  themfelves ;  which  being  rcpeat- 
'  ed  in  any  other  manner  by  the  undifcerning,  bear  a  very 

*  different  interpretation  from  their  original  meaning.     I 

*  muft  confefs,  I  formerly  have  turned  this  humour  of  mine 
'  to  very  good  account ;  for  whenever  1  heard  any  narra- 
'  tion  uttered  with  extraordinary  vehemence,  and  ground- 

*  ed  upon  confiderable  authority,  I  was  always  ready  to 
'  lay  any  wager  that  it  was  not  fo  Indeed  I  never  pre- 
'  tended  to  be  fo  rafh,  as  to  fix  the  matter  any  particu- 
'  lar  way  in  oppofmon  to  theirs  ;  but  as  there  are  a  hun- 
'  dred  ways  of  any  thing  happening,  befides  that  it  has 

*  happened,  I  only  controverted  its  falling  out  in  that  one 

*  manner  as  they  fettled  it,  and  left  it  to  the  ninety-nine 
'  other  ways,  and  confequently  had  more  probability  of 
4  fuccefs.     1  had  arrived  at  a  particular  fkill  in  warming 

*  a  man  fo  far  in  his  narration,  as  to  make  him  throw  in  a 

*  little  of  the  marvellous,  and  then,  if  he  has  much  fire, 

*  the 
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the  next  degree  is  the  impofliblc.  Now  this  is  always 
the  time  for  fixing  the  wager.  But  this  requires  the 
nicelt:  management,  otherways  very  probably  the  difpute 
may  arife  to  the  old  determination  by  battle.  In  thefe 
conceits  I  have  been  very  fortunate,  and  have  won  fome 
wagers  of  thofe  who  have  profefledly  valued  themfelves 
upon  intelligence,  and  have  put  themfelves  to  great 
charge  and  expence  to  be  misinformed  considerably  Ibon- 
er  than  the  relt  of  the  world. 

'  Ha v i no  got  a  considerable  fum  by  this  my  oppofiti- 
on  to  public  report.  I  have  brought  myfelf  now  to  io 
great  a  perfection  in  inattention,  more  efpecially  to  par- 
ty relations,  that  at  the  fame  time  J  feem  with  greedy 
ears  to  devour  up  the  difcoude,  I  certainly  do  not  know 
one  word  of  it,  but  purfue  my  own  courfe  of  thought, 
whether  upon  bufinefs  or  amufement,  with  much  tran- 
quillity: I  fay  inattention,  becaufe  a  late  act  of  parlia- 
ment has  fecured  all  patty-liars  from  the  penalty  of  a 
wager,  and  confequently  made  it  unprofitable  to  attend 
them.  However  good-breeding  obliges  a  man  to  main- 
tain the  figure  of  the  keeneft  attention,  the  true  polrure 
of  which  in  a  coffee-houfe  I  take  to  confix  in  leaning  over 
.  a  table,. with  the  edge  of  it  preiling  hard  upon  your  ftc- 
mach  :  for  the  more  pain  the  narration  is  received  with, 
the  more  gracious  is  your  bending  over.  Befides  that, 
the  narrator  thinks  you  forget  your  pain,  by  the  pleafure 
of  hearing  him 

'  Fort  Knock  has  occafioned  feveral  very  perplexed 
and  inelegant  heats  and  animofities ;  and  there  was  one 
t'  other  day  in  a  coffee-houfe  where  I  was,  that  took  upon 
him  to  clear  that  bufinefs  to  me,  tor  he  faid  he  was  there. 
I  knew  him  to  be  that  fort  of  man  that  had  not  (hength 
of  capacity  to  be  informed  of  any  thini;  that  depended 
merely  upon  his  being  an  eye-witnefs,  and  therefore  was 
fully  iatisfied  he  could  give  me  no  information,  for  the 
very  fame  reafon  he  believed  he  could,  for  he  was  there. 
However,  I.  heard  him  with  the  fame  greedinefs  as 
Shakzfpcar  defcribes  in  the  following  lines : 

"  I  faw  a  fmith  (hind  on  his  hammer,  thus, 

•'  \\  ith  open  mouth  fwallowing  a  taylcr's  news. 

*  I  c o  n  fess  of  late  I  have  not  been  fo  much  amazed  at 

i  the 
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the  declaimers  in  coffee-houfes  as  1  forme:  ly  was,  being 
fatisfied  that  they  expect  to  be  rewarded  for  their  voci- 
ferations. Of  thefe  liars  there  arc  two  forts  The  ge- 
nius of  the  firfr  confitts  in  much  impudence  and  a  ftrong 
L  memory  ;  the  others  have  added  to  thefe  qualifications 
a  good  undemanding  and  fmooth  language.  Thefe  there- 
fore have  only  certain  heads,  which  they  are  as  eloquent 
upon  as  they  can,  and  may  be  called  embcllilhers  ;  the 
others  repeat  only  what  they  he  ir  from  others  as  literal- 
ly as  their  parts  or  zeal  will  permit,  and  are  called  reci- 
ters. Here  was  a  fellow  in  town  fome  years  ago,  who 
ufed  to  divert  himfelf  by  telling  a  lie  at  Charing-croj} 
in  the  morning  at  eight  of  the  clock,  and  then  following 
it  through  all  parts  of  the  town  till  eight  at  night  ;  at 
which  time  he  came  to  a  club  of  his  friends,  and  divert- 
ed them  with  an  account  of  what  cenfure  it  had  at  IViJi's 
in  Covent-gardcn,  how  dangerous  it  was  believed  to  be 
at  Child's,  atid  what  inferences  they  drew  from  it  with 
relation  to  (tacks  at  Jonathans.  I  have  had  the  honour 
to  travel  with  this  gentleman  I  fpeak  of  in  fearch  of  one 
of  his  falfhoods ;  and  have  been  prefent  when  they  have 
defcribed  the  very  man  they  have  fpoken  to,  as  him  who 
firif.  reported  it,  tall  or  fhort,  black  or  fair,  a  gentleman 
or  a  raggamuffian,  according  as  they  liked  the  intelli- 
gence. I  have  heard  one  of  our  ingenious  writers  of 
news  fay,  that  when  he  has  had  a  cuftamer  come  with 
an  advertifemect  of  an  apprentice  or  a  wife  run  away,  he 
has  defired  the  advertifer  to  compofe  himfelf  a  little  be- 
Fore  he  dictated  the  defcription  of  the  offender :  for 
when  a  perfon  is  put  into  a  public  paper  by  a  man  who 
is  angry  with  him,  the  real  defcription  of  fuch  perfon  is 
hid  in  the  deformity  with  which  the  angry  man  defcrib- 
ed him  ;  therefore  this  fellow  always  made  his  cuftom- 
ers  defcribe  him  as  he  v.ould  the  day  before  he  offended, 
or  elfe  he  was  lure  he  would  never  find  him  out.  Thefe 
and  many  other  hints  1  could  fugged  to  you  for  the  elu- 
cidation of  all  factions :  but  I  'cave  it  to  your  own  faga- 
city  to  improve  or  neglect  this  fpeculation . 

I  am,  Sirt 

Tour  v:ofi  obedient  humble  ferVant. 

Poftfcript 
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Poltfcript  to  the  Spectator,  Number  502. 
N«  B.  There  are  in  the  play  of  .the  Self-tormentor   of 
Terence,  which  is  allowed  a  vtojl  excellent  comedy,  feve- 
ral  incidents  which  would  draw  tears  from  any  man  of 
fenfe,  and  not  one  which  would  move  his  laughter.         T 
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■uijuro  nunquam  earn  ?ne  defer lurum  : 


\of!,J:  capiundos  mihi  fciam  effn inimicoi  omnes  homines, 

Hanc  mihi  expetiv: ,  contigit :  conveniunt  mores:  va  leant, 

^hci  inter  nos  d.fcidium  volunt  :  hanc,   nifi   mors,   mi 

ad'untt  ue7No.  Ter.  Andr.  aft.  4.  fc.  2. 

I /wear  never  toforfake  her  «  no,  tho'  I  were  Jure  to  make 
all  men  my  enemies  :  her  Ide/ired:  her  I  have  obtain  d  ; 
cur  humours  agree  :  pcrijly  all  ihofe  who  would  ftp  urate 
us  I  Death  alone  fhall  deprive  me  cf  her, 

I  SHOULD  efteeiri  myfelf  a  very  happy  man,  if  my 
fp^culations  could  in  the  leaft  contribute  to  the  rec  - 
tifying  the  conduct  of  my  readers  in  one  ofthemoitim- 
portant  affairs  of  life,  to  wit,  their  choice  in  marriage. 
This  date  is  the  foundation  of  community,  and  the  chief 
band  of  focicty  ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  be  too  frequent 
on  fubjefts  which  may  give  light  to  my  unmarried  read- 
ers, in  a  particular  which  is  lb  eflential  to  their  following 
happinefs  or  mifcry.  A  virtuous  difpofition,  a  good  un- 
derdanding,  an  agreeable  perfon,  and  an  eafy  fortune, 
are  the  things  which  fhould  be  chiefly  regarded  on  this 
occafion.  Rccaufe  my  prefect  view  is  to  dire<ft  a  youm* 
lady,  who,  J  think,  is  now  in  doubt  wftora  to  take  or 
many  lovers,  I  fhall  talk  at  this  time  to  my  female  read- 
er. The  advantages,  as  I  was  going  to  fay,  of  fenfe,  beau- 
ty and  richer,  are  what  are  certainly  the  chief  motives  to 
a  prudent  ycung  woman  of  fortune  for  changing  her  con- 
dition ;  but  as  ihe  is  to  have  her  eye  upon  each  of  thefe, 
ihe  is  to  ask  herfelf  whether  the  man  who  has  moll  of 
thefe  recommendations  in  the  lump  is  not  the  moil  dclir- 
able.  He  that  has  excellent  talents,  with  a  moderate 
Vol.  VJI.  Q  eflate 
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(  (late,  and  an  agreeable  perfbn,  is  perferable  to  him  who 
is  only  rich.,  if  it  were  only  that  good  faculties  may  pur- 
chafe  riches,  but  riches  cannot  purchafc  worthy  endow- 
ments. I  do  not  mean  that  wit,  and  a  capacity  to  enter- 
tain, is  what  mould  be  highly  valued,  except  it  is  founded 
upon  good  nature  and  humanity.  There  are  many  ingeni- 
ous men  whofe  abilities  do  little  clfe  but  make  themfelvcs 
and  thofe  about  them  uneafy:  fuch  are  thofe  who  are  far 
gone  in  the  plcafures  of  the  town,  who  cannot  fupport  life 
without  quick  fenfations  and  gay  reflexions,  and  are  Gran- 
gers to  tranquillity,  to  right  reafon,  and  a  calm  motion  of 
fpirits  without  tranfport  or  dejection.  Thefe  ingenious 
men,  of  all  men  living,  are  moir  to  be  avoided  by  her  who 
would  be  happy  in  a  husband.  They  are  immediately  fa- 
ted with  pofieilion,  and  mull  neceiTarily  fly  to  new  acqui- 
sitions of  beauty,  to  pafs  away  the  whiling  moments  and  in- 
tervals of  life  ;  for  with  them  every  hour  is  heavy  that  is 
not  joyful.  But  there  is  a  fort  of  man  of  wit  and  fenfe, 
that  can  reflect  upon  his  own  make,  and  that  of  his  part- 
ner, with  the  eyes  of  reafon  and  honour,  and  who  be- 
lieves he  offends  againit  both  thefe,  if  he  does  not  look  up- 
on the  woman  (who  chofe  him  to  be  under  his  protection 
in  ficknefs  and  health)  with  the  utmoft  gratitude,  whether, 
from  that  moment,  flie  is  fhining  or  defective  in  perfon  or 
mind  :  I  fay  there  are  thofe  who  think  themfelves  bound 
to  fupply  with  good-nature  the  failings  of  thofe  who  love 
them,  and  who  always  think  thofe  the  objects  of  love  and 
pity,  who  came  to  their  arms  the  objects  of  joy  and  admi- 
ration. 

Of  this  latter  fort  is  Lyfander,  a  man  of  wit,  learning, 
fobriety  and  good-nature,  of  birth  and  eftate  below  no 
woman  to  accept,  and  of  whom  it  might  be  faid,  fhould 
he  fuccecd  in  his  prefen-t  withes,  his  miltrefs  raifed  his  for- 
tune, but  not  that  !he  made  it.  When  a  woman  is  deli- 
berating with  herfelf  whom  (lie  mall  chufe  of  many  near 
each  other  in  their  pretenlions,  certainly  he  of  belt  un- 
demanding is  to  be  preferred.  Life  hangs  heavily  in  the 
repeated  converfttion  of  one  who  has  no  imagination  to 
be  iii-ecbat  the  lew  ral  occaficns  and  obj.as  which  come 
bsfore  him,  or  who  cannot  (hike  out  of  his  reflexions 
new  pa"th6  of  pleafing  dilcourle.  llonell  IVill  Thra/h  and 
his  wife,    though  not  married  above  four  months,  have 

fcarce 
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fcarce  had  a  word  to  fay  to  each  other  this  fix  weeks ;  and 
one  cannot  form  to  one's  felfa  fiiiier  picture,  than  thofe 
two  creatures  in  folcmn  pomp  and  plenty,  unable  to  enjoy 
their  fortunes,  and  at  a  full  (top  among  a  crowd  of  fer- 
vants  to  whsfe  taflc  of  life  they  arc  beholden  for  the  little 
fatisfaclions  by  which  they  can  be  undcrftood  to  be  io  mticlv 
as  barely  in  being.  The  hours  of  the  day,  the  diftiwaioBS 
of  noon  and  night,  dinner  and  fuppcr,  are  the  grearefb 
notices  they  are  capable  of.  This  is  perhaps  reprefeircing 
the  life  of  a  very  modeft  woman,  joined  to  a  dull  fellow, 
more  infipid  than  it  really  deferves  :  bat  I  am  fureit  is  not  to- 
exalt  the  commerce  of  an  ingenious  companion  too  high,  to 
fay  that  every  new  accident  or  obieJt,  which  comes  into  fuch 
a  gentleman's  way,  gives  his  wife  new  pleafures  and  fails-- 
fauioas.  The  approbation  of  his  words  and  actions  is  a 
continual  new  feail  to  her,  nor  can  fhe  enough  applaud  her 
good  fortune  in  having  her  life  varied  every  hour,  her  mind 
more  improved,  and  her  heart  more  glad  from  every  cir-' 
cumftance  which  they  meet  with.  He  will  lay  out  his  in  • 
vention  in  forming  new  pleafures  and  amulements  and  make 
the  fortune  fixe  has  brought  him  fubfervient  to  the  honour 
and  reputation  of  her  and  hers.  A  man  of  fenfe  who  is 
thus  obliged,  is  ever  contriving  the  happinefs  of  her  who 
did  him  io  great  a  diltinolion  ;  while  the  fool  is  ungrateful 
without  vice,  and  never  returns  a  favour  becaufe  he  is  not 
fenfible  of  it.  I  would,  niethinks,  have  fo  much  to  fay  for 
myfalf,  that  if  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  him  who  treated  me  ill, 
helhould  be  feniible  when  he  did  fo :  his  confeience  mould 
be  of  my  fide  whatever  became  of  his  inclination.  I  do  not 
know  but  it  is  the  infipid  choice  which  has  been  made  by 
thofe  who  have  the  care  of  young  women,  that  the  mar- 
riage (fate  itfelf  has  been  liable  to  fo  much  ridicule.  But 
a  well-chofen  love,  moved  by  pailion  on  both  fides,  and  per- 
fected by  the  generofity  of  one  party,  mull  be  adorned 
with  fo  many  handfome  incidents  on  the  other  fide,  that 
every  particular  couple  would  be  an  example  in  many  cir- 
cumitances  to  all  the  reft  of  the  fpecies.  I  fhall  end  the 
chat  upon  this  fubject  with  a  couple  of  letters,  one  from 
a  lover  who  is  very  well  acquainted  with  the  way  of  bar- 
gaining on  thofe  occalions  ;  and  the  other  from  his  rival, 
who  has  a  lefs  eftate,  but  great  gallantry  of  temper.  As 
for  my  man  of  prudence,  he  makes  love,  as  he  fays,  as 

Q.2  if 
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if  he  v/ere  already  a  father,  and  laying  af>de  the  paiiior> 
comes  to  the  reafon  of  the  thing. 

MAT>AM% 

MY  counfel  has  pcrufed  the  inventory  of  your  e- 
ftate,  and  confidered  what  eftate  you  have,  which 
it  feems  is  only  yours,  and  to  the  male-heirs  of  your  bo- 
dy ;  but  in  default  of  fuch  ifiue,  to  the  right  heirs  of 
*  ycur  uncle  Edixard Tor  ever.  Thus,  Madam,  I  am  ad- 
vifed  you  cannot  (the  remainder  not  being  in  you)  dock 
the  entail ;  by  which  means  my  ellate,  which  is  feefimple, 
will  come  by  the  fettlement  propofed  to  your  children 
begotten  by  me  whither  they  are  mates  or  females; 
but  my  children  begotten  upon  you  will  not  inherit  your 
lands,  except  1  beget  a  fon.  Now,  Madam,  lince  things 
are  fo,  you  are  a  woman  of  that  prudence,  and  under- 
hand the  world  fo  well,  as  not  to  expecf  1  mould  give 
you  more  than  you  can  give  me. 

lam,  MADAM, 
With  great  refptfl, 

Ycur  7K0JI  obedient  humble ferv  ant 9 

T.  W. 

The  other  lover's  eftate  is  leis  than  this  gentleman's, 
he  exprefied  himfclf  as  follows, 

MADAM, 

I  HAVE  giver,  in  my  create  to  your  eoonfel,  and  de- 
fir  ed  my  own  lawier  to  infill   upon  no  terms  which 
your  friends  can  piopofe  for  your  certain  eafe  and  ad- 

•  vantage  ;   for  indeed  I  hava  no  notion  ot  making  diih- 

•  culties  of  presenting  you  with  what   cannot  make  me 

•  happy  without  you. 

I *m,  MADAM, 

lour  7/.0J}  devoted,  humble  fervant, 

B.  T. 

You  mad  know  the  relations  have  met  upon  this,  and 
;he  girl  being  mightily  taken  with  the  latter  epiftle,  Hie 

is 
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is  laucrhed  at,  and  uncle  Edward  is  to  be  dealt  with  to 
make  ner  a  fuitable  match  to  the  worthy  gentleman  who 
has  told  her  he  does  not  care,  a  farthing  for  her  All  I  hope 
for  is,  that  the  lady  Fair  will  make  ufe  of  the  firft  light 
night 'to  (how  B.T.  Ihe  underftands  a  marriage  is  not  to  be 
confidered  as  a  common  bargain.  T 
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-Nunc  augur  Apollo, 


Nunc  Lvci J?  fortes',  nunc  et  Jovs  mijfus  al  ipfo 
Interpret  divum  f'crt  borrida  jitffa per  auras; 
Scilicet  is  fuperis  labor——        Virg.  Exa  4.  v.  377. 

NoiD  Lycian  lots,  and  now  /^Delian  God, 
Now  Henries  is  employ*  d  frotn  Jove's  abode, 
To  warn  him  hence  ;   as  if  the  peaceful  fiat. ? 
Of  heavenly  powers  were  touched  with  human  fats  J 

Dryden. 

I  Am  always  highly  delighted  with  the  difcovery  of  any 
riling  genius  among  my  countrymen  For  this  reafon 
I  have  read  over,  with  great  pleafuro,  the  late  mifcellany 
publilhed  by  Mr.  Pope,  in  wh/ch there  are  many  excellent 
compofitions  of  that  ingenious  gentleman.  I  have  had  a 
plehwre  cf  the  fame  kind,  in  perilling  a  poem  that  is  jr.lt 
publifhed  o't  the  prof ptfi  'J  peace,  and  which,  1  hope  will 
meet  with  fuch  a  reward  from  its  patrons,  as  fo  noble  a 
performance  deferves.  I  was  particularly  well  pleafed  to 
find  that  the  author  had  not  amufed  bimfelf  with  fables 
cut  of  the  Pagan  theology,  and  that  when  he  hints  at  any 
thing  cf  this  nature  he  alludes  to  it  only  as  to  a  fable. 

Many  cf  our  modern  authors,  whofe  learning  very  of- 
ten extends  no  further  than  Ovid's  Metamorphofess  do  not 
know  how  to  celebrate  a  great  man,  without  mixing  a  par- 
cel of  fchool-boy  talcs  with  the  recital  of  his  actions,  if 
you  read  a  poem  on  a  fine  woman,  among  the  authors  of 
this  clafs,  you  flball  fee  that  it  turns  more  upon  Venus  or 
Iiclet!,  than  on  the  party  concerned.  I  have  known  a  copy 
of  verfes  on  a  great  hero  highly  commended  ;  but  upon  ai- 
king  to  1  •  ■  of  the  beautiful  paflages,  the  admirer  of 

Q-3  k 
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it  has  repeated  to  me  a  fpeech  of  Apollo,  or  a  defcription 
of  Polypheny.  At  other  times  when  I  have  fearched  for 
the  actions  of  a  great  man,  who  gave  a  fubjecl  to  the  wri. 
ter,  I  have  been  entertained  with  the  exploits  of  a  river- 
god,  or  been  forced  to  attend  a  fury  in  her  mifchievous 
progrefs,  from  one  end  of  the  poem  to  the  other.  When 
we  are  at  fchool  it  is  neceflary  for  us  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  fyftem  of  Pagan  theology,  and  may  be  allowed 
to  enliven  a  theme,  or  point  an  epigram  with  an  heathen 
god ;  but  when  we  would  write  a  manly  panegyric,  that 
ihould  carry  in  it  all  the  colours  of  truth,  nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous  than  to  have  rccourfc  to  our  Ju]  iters  and 

JUKOS. 

No  thought  is  beautiful  which  is  not  jufr,  and  no  thought 
can  be  jufl  which  is  not  founded  in  truth,  or  at  leaft  in  that 
which  pafTes  for  fuch. 

In  mock-heroic  poems,  the  ufe  of  the  heathen  mytholo- 
gy is  not  only  excufable  but  graceful,  becaufe  it  is  the  de- 
iign  of  fuch  compofitions  to  divert,  by  adapting  the  fabu- 
lous machines  of  the  ancients  to  low  fubjccls,  and  at  the 
lame  time  by  ridiculing  fuch  kinds  of  machinery  in  modern 
writers.  If  any  are  of  opinion,  that  there  is  a  ncccflity  of 
admitting  thefe  claflical  legends  in  our  ferious  compofiti- 
ons, in  order  to  give  them  a  more  poetical  turn  ;  i  would 
recommend  to  their  confideration  the  paltorals  of  Air. 
Philips,  One  would  have  thought  it  impollible  for  this 
hind  of  poetry  to  have  fubfilted  without  fawns  and  fatyrs, 
wood-nymphs  and  water-nymphs,  with  all  the  tribe  of 
rural  deities.  But  we  fee  he  has  given  a  new  life,  and  a 
more  natural  beauty  to  this  way  of  writing,  by  fubllituting 
in  the  place  of  thefe  antiquated  fables,  the  fuperftitious 
mythology  which  prevails  among  the  Ihepherds  of  our  own 
country. 

VI RC  I L  and  Homer  might  compliment  their  heroes, 
by  interweaving  the  actions  of  deities  with  their  achieve- 
ments ;  but  lor  a  Christian  author  to  write  in  the  pagan 
creed,  to  make  prince  Eugene  a  favourite  of  Man,  or  to 
carry  on  a  corrcfpondcnce  between  Betlov.a  and  the  mar- 
tual  dt  Villan,  would  be  downright  puerility,  and  unpar- 
donably  in  a  poet  that  is  palt  fixteen.  It  is  want  of  iuf- 
ficient  elevation  in  a  genius  to  defcribc  realities,  and  place 
them  in  a  mining  light,  that  makes  him  have  recourie  to 

fuch 
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fuch  trifling  antiquated  fables ;  as  a  man  may  write  a  fine 
ddcription  of  Bacchui  or  Apoiic,  that  does  not  koow  how 
to  draw  the  character  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

I  n  order  therefore  to  put  a  f top  to  this  abfurd  practice, 
I  (hall  publifh  the  following  edict  by  virtue  of  diat  fpecta- 
torial  authority  with  which  I  ftand  inverted. 

WHEREAS  the  time  of  a  general  peace  is,  in  all 
appearance,  drawing  near,  being  informed  that 
there  are  federal  ingenious  perfons  who  intend  to  fhew 
their  talents  on  fo  happy  an  occafion,  and  bjing  willing, 
as  much  as  in  me  lyes,  to  prevent  that  effufion  of  non- 
fenfe,  which  we  have  good  caufe  to  apprehend ;  I  do 
hereby  ftrictly  require  every  p^rfon,  who  (hall  write  on 
this  fubject,  to  remember  that  he  is  a  Chriftian,  and  not 
to  facrifice  his  catechifm  to  his  poetry.  In  order  to  it, 
I  do  expect  of  him  in  the  firft  place,  to  make  his  own 
poem,  without  depending  upon  Photbus  for  any  part  of 
it,  or  calling  out  for  aid  upon  any  one  of  the  Mufes  by 
name.  I  do  likeways  poiitively  forbid  the  fending  of 
Mercury  with  any  particular  meflage  or  difpatch  relat- 
ing to  the  peace,  and  fhall  bv  no  means  fuffer  Minerva 
to  take  upon  her  the  fhape  of  any  plenipotentiary  con- 
cerned in  this  great  work.  I  do  further  declare,  that  I 
ihall  not  allow  the  Deftinies  to  have  had  any  hand  in  the 
deaths  of  the  fevcral  thoufands  who  have  been  flain  in 
the  late  war,  being  cf  opinion  that  all  fuch  deaths  may 
be  very  well  accounted  for  by  the  Chriftian  fyftem  of 
powder  and  ball.  1  do  therefore  ftriiciy  forbid  the 
Fates  to  cut  the  thread  of  man's  life  upon  any  pretence 
whatfoever,  unlefs  it  be  for  the  fake  of  the  rhime.  And 
whereas  I  have  good  rcafon  to  fear,  that  Neptune  will 
have  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs  on  his  hands  in  the  feveral 
poems  which  we  may  now  fuppofe  are  upon  the  anvil,  I 
do  alfo  prohibit  his  appearance,  unlefs  it  be  done  in  me- 
taphor, finale,  or  any  very  fhort  allufion,  and  that  even 
here  he  be  not  permitted  to  enter  but  with  great  caution 
and  circumfpection.  I  defire  that  the  fame  rule  may  be 
extended  to  his  whole  fraternity  of  heathen  gods,  it  be- 
ing my  defign  to  condemn  every  poem  to  the  flames  in 
wh:ch  Jupiter  thunders  or  cxerciles  any  other  act  of 
authority  which  docs  not  belong  to  him :   in  fhort,  I  ex-" 

'  peer 
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:  peel  that  no  pagan  agent  fhall  be  introduced,  or  any  fad: 

'  related  which  a  man  cannot  give  credit  to  with  a  good 

"  confeience.     Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  con- 

'  tained  fhall  extend,  or  b\coaftrued  to  extend,  to  feve- 

•  ral  of  the  female  poets  of  *hjs  nation,  who  fhall  ftill  be 

•  left  in  full  pofleflion  of  their  gods  and  goddeffes,  in  the 

•  fame  manner  as  if  this  paper  had  never  been  written.    O 
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Nos  populo  damus Seneca. 

As  ths  world  leads ',  ive  follow. 

WHEN  I  firrt  of  all  took  it  in  my  head  to  write 
dreams  and  vifions,  I  determined  to  print  nothing 
of  that  nature  which  was  not  of  my  own  invention.  But 
feveral  laborious  dreamers  have  of  late  communicated  to 
me  works  of  this  nature,  which,  for  their  reputations  and 
my  own,  I  have  hitherto  fupprefTed.  Had  I  printed  eve- 
ry one  that  came  to  my  hands  my  book  of  fpcculations 
would  have  been  little  elfe  but  a  book  of  vifions.  Some 
of  my  corre-fpondents  have  indeed  been  fo  very  modeft, 
as  to  offer  at  an  excufe  for  their  not  being  in  a  capacity  to 
dream  better.  I  have  by  me  for  example,  the  dream  of 
a  young  gentleman  not  part  fifteen.  I  have  likeways  by  me 
the  dream  of  a  perfon  of  quality,  and  another  called  the 
lady's  dream.  In  thefe,  and  other  pieces  of  the  fame  na- 
ture, it  is  fuppofed  the  ufual  allowances  will  be  made  to 
tiie  age,  condition  and  fex  of  the  dreamer.  To  prevent 
this  inundation  of  dreams,  which  daily  flows  in  upon  me, 
I  fhall  apply  to  all  dreamers  of  dreams,  the  advice  which 
Epicleius  has  couched,  after  his  manner,  in  a  very  fimple 
and  concife  precept:     '  Never  tell  thy  dreams,  fays  that 

*  philofophcr,  for  tho*  thou  thyfelf  may'ft  take  a  pkafure 

*  in  telling  thy  dream,  another  will  take  no  pleafurc  in 

*  hearing  it.'  After  this  fhort  preface,  I  rim  ft  c'o  jufiice  to 
two  or  three  vifions  which  1  have  late'y  publilhed  and 
which  I  have  owned  to  have  been  written  by  other  bands. 
I  fliall  add  a  dream  to  thefe,  which  comes  to  me  from 
Scotland,  by  one  who  declares  himfelf  of  that  country, 

and 
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and  for  all  I  know  may  be  fecorsd- lighted.  There  is  in- 
deed, fomething  in  it  of  the  fpirit  of  John  Buiiyan  ;  but 
at  the  fame  time  a  certain  fublime,  which  that  audior  was 
never  mader  of.  I  {hall  publiih  it,  becaufe  I  quedion  not 
bat  it  will  fall  in  with  the  talle  of  all  my  popular  readers 
and  amufe  the  imagination  of  thofe  who  are  more  pro- 
found; declaring  at  the  fame  time,  that  this  is  the  lad 
dream  which  I  intend  to  publiih.  this  fealbn. 

SIR, 
;  T  Was  lad  Sunday  in  the  evening  led  into  a  ferious 
'  X  reflexion  on  the  realbnablenefs  of  virtue,  and  great 
'  folly  of  vice,  from  an  excellent  fermon  I  had  heard  that 
'  afternoon  in  my  pari  fa -church.  Among  other  obferva- 
'  tiens,  the  preacher  fhewed  us.  that  the  temptations  which 
'  die  temper  propofed,  were  all  on  a  fuppofuion  that  we 

•  tire  either  madmen  or  fools,  or  with  an  intention  to  ren- 
'  der  us  iueli  ;  that  in  no  other  affair  we  would  futfer 
'  ourfelves  to  be  thus  impofed  upon,  in  a  cafe  fo  plainly 

•  and  clearly  agiinlt  our  vifible  intereft.  His  illudrations 
'  and  arguments  carried  fo  much  perfuafion  and  convic- 

•  tion  with  them,  that  they  remained  a  conliderable  while 
'  frefh ;  and  working  in  my  memory  ;  'till  at  lad   the 

•  mind,  fatigued  with  thought,  gave  way  to  the  forcible 
'  oppreilions  of  dumber  and  deep,  whilit  fancy,  unwilling 

•  yet  to  drop  the  fubjecl,  prdented  me  with  the  following 
;   viii  >n. 

'  .Me  thought  I  was  ju!l  awoke  out  of  a  deep,  that 
I  could  never  remember  the  beginning  of;  the  place 
where  I  found  myfe'f  to  be,  was  a  wide  and  fpacious 
plain,  full  of  people  that  wandered  up  and  down  through 
fevtral  beaten  paths,  whereof  fome  few  were  itraight 
and  in  direct  lines,  but  mod  of  them  winding  and  turn- 
ing like  a  labyrinth  ;  but  yet  it  appeared  to  me  after- 
wards that  theft  laft  all  met  in  one  ii'fue,  fo  that  many 
that  fcenied  to  deer  .quite  contrary  courfes,  did  at  length 
meet  and  f  ice  one  another,  to  the  no  little  amazement 
of  many  of  them. 

'  In  the  midd  of  the  plain  there  was  a  great  fountain, 
they  called  it  the  Ipring  of  Self-love  :  out  of  it  iffued 
two  rivulets  to  the  Eadward  and  Welhvar,'  ;  vie  mime 
of  the  fird  was  Hsavenh-W ifdom.  its  water  was  won-* 

«  der- 
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derfully  clear,  but  of  a  yet  more  wonderful  effect  ;  the 
other's  name  was  Worldy-Wifdom,  its  water  was  thick, 
and  yet  far  from  being  dormant  or  ftagnating,  for  it  was 
in  a  continual  violent  agitation  :  which  kept  the  travel- 
lers, whom  I  mail  mention  by  and  by,  from  being  fen- 
fibleof  the  foulnels  and  thicknefs  of  the  water;  which 
had  this  effect:,  that  it  intoxicated  tbofe  who  drank  it, 
and  made  them  miftake  every  object  that  lay  before 
them  ;  both  rivulets  were  parted  near  their  fprings  in- 
to fb  man}'  others,  as  there  were  flxaight  and  crooked 
paths,  which  they  attended  all  along  to  their  refpective 
iffues . 

'  I  observed  from  the  feveral  paths  many  now  and 
then  diverting,  to  refrefh  and  otherways  qualify  them- 
felves  for  their  journey,  to  the  refpective  rivulets  tint 
ran  near  them  ;  they  contracted  a  very  obfervablc  cou- 
rage zcA  fteadinefs  in  what  they  were  about,  by  drink- 
ing thefe  waters.  At  the  end  of  the  perfpective  of  eve- 
ry ftraight  path,  all  which  did  end  in  one  iffue  and  point, 
appeared  a  high  pillar,  all  of  diamond,  calling  rays  as 
bright  as  thofe  of  the  fun  into  the  paths,  which  rays  had 
alfo  certain  fympathizing  and  alluring  virtues  in  them, 
fo  that  whofoever  had  made  fome  confiderable  progrefs 
in  his  journey  onwards  towards  the  pillar,  by  the  re- 
peated impreflion-  of  thefe  rays  upon  him,  was  wrought 
into  an  habitual  inclination  and  conveifion  of  his  fight 
towards  it,  fo  that  it  grew  at  lair,  in  a  manner  natural  to 
him  to  look  and  gaze  upon  it,  whereby  he  was  kept 
fteady  in  the  ft raight  paths,  which  alone  lead  to  that  radi- 
ant body,  the  beholding  of  which  was  now  grown  a  gra- 
tification to  his  nature. 

1  At  the  iffue  of  the  crooked  paths  there  was  a  great 
black  tower,  out  of  the  centre  of  which  ftreamedalong 
fucccilion  of  flames,  which  did  rife  even  above  the  clouds; 
it  gave  a  very  great  light  to  the  whole  plain,  which  did 
fometimes  outlhine  the  light,  and  oppreffed  the  beams 
of  the  adamantine  pillar ;  though  by  the  obfervation  I 
made  afterwards,  it  appeared  that  it  was  not  for  any  di- 
minution of  light,  but  that  this  lay  in  the  travellers, 
who  would  fometimes  ftep  out  of  the  ftraight  paths, 
where  they  loll  the  full  profpect  of  the  radiant  pillar,  and 
faw  it  but  fide-way,  but  the  great  light  from  the  black 

'.  towei 
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'  tower,  which  was  fomcwhat  particularly  fcorching  to 
'  them,  would  generally  light  and  haflen  them  to  their  cli- 
'  nute  again. 

1  Round   about  the  black  tower  there  were,    me- 

*  thought,  many  thoufands  of  huge  mifbapen  ugly  moD- 
'  iters';  thefe  had  great  nets,  which  they  were  perpetu- 
'■  ally  plying  and  calling  towards  the  crooked  paths,  and 
{  they  would  now  and  then  catch  up  thofe  that  were  near- 

*  eft  to  them  •.  thefe  they  took  up  Uraight,  and  whirled  o- 
1   verthe  walls  into  the  flaming  tower,  and  they  were  no 

*  more  feen  nor  heard  of. 

'  They  would  fometimes  cad  their  nets  towards  the 
<  right  paths  to  catch  the  (hagglers,  whofe  eyes  for  want 
'  of  frequent  drinking  at  the  brook  that  ran  by  them  grew 
dim,  whereby  they  loll  their  way ;  thefe  would  fome- 
times very  narrowly  mifs  being  catched  away,  but  I 
could  not' hear  whether  any  of  thofe  had  ever  been  fo 
unfortunate,  that  had  been  before  very  hearty  in  the 
Ilraight  paths. 

<  I  considered  all  thefe  (Irange  lights   with  great 

attention,  till  at  laft  I  was  interrupted  by  a  duller  of  the 

travellers  in  the  crooked  paths,  who  came  up  to  me,  bid 

me  go  along  with  them,  and  prefently  fell  to  tinging  and 

;  dancing;  they  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  fo  carried  me 

'   away  along  with  them.     After  I  had  followed  them  a 

1  confiderable  while,  I  perceived  I  had  loft  the  black  tow- 

s  er  of  light,  at  which  I  greatly  wondered  ;  but  as  I  look- 

e  ed  and  gazed  round  about  me,  and  faw  nothing,   I  be- 

f  gun  to  fancy  my  firft  vilion  had  been  but  a  dream,  and 

*  there  was  no  fuch  thing  in  reality  :  but  then  I  confider- 
«  ed  that  if  I  could  fancy  to  fee  what  was  not,  1  might  as 

*  well  have  an  illufion  wrought  on  me  at  prefent,  and  net 
«  f:e  what  was  really  before  me.     I  was  very  much  con- 

*  firmed  in  this  thought,  by  the  effecl:  I  juft  then  obferved 
«  the  water  of  IVor tdly-WiJJom  had  upon  me ;  for  as  I 
«  had  drunk  a  little  of  it  again,  I  felt  a  very  fenlible  effect 
;  in  my  head  ;  mcthought  it  diflracled  and  dilordered  all 
'  there?  this  made  me  lbp  of  a  fudden  fufpecting  fome 
1  cb arm  or  incliantment.  As  I  was  calling  about  within 
'  myfelf  what  I  fhouki  do,  and  whom  to  apply  to  in  this 
'  cafe,  I  fpy'd  at  fome  diftance  off  me  a  man  beckoning, 
'  and  making  ligns  to  me  to  come  over  to  him.     I  cry'd 
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*  to  him,  I  did  vat  kvovi  the  t?aj.  He  then  called  to 
me  audibly,  to  ff.ep  at  laftout  of  the  path  I  was  in;  for 
'if  I  Maid  there  any  longer  I  was  in  danger  to  be  catched 
in  a  great  net  that  was  jult  hanging  over  me,  and  ready 
to  catch  me  tip  ;  that  he  wondered  1  was  fo  blind,  or 
fo  diffracTed,  as  not  to  feefo  imminent  and  vifiblc  a  dan- 
ger, alluring  me,  that  as  foon  as  I  was  out  of  that  way 
ho  would  come  to  me  to  fcad  mc  into  a  more  fecure 
path.  This  he  (.lid,  and  he  brought  mc  bis  pair:  full  of 
the  water  of  He.ivi-vly-Il'ijdcm,  which  was  of  very  great 

'  ufc  to  me,  for  my  eyes  were  (bright  cleared,  and  i  fiuv 
the  great  black  tower  jult  before  mc  ;  but  the  great  net 
which  1  fpv'd  fo  near  me.  cart  me  in  fuch  a  terror,  that 
I  ran  back  as  far  as  i  could  in  one  breath,  without  look- 
ing behind  me :  then  my  benefactor  thus  befpoke  me; 
You  have  made  the  v/or.dcrfullclr  elcape  in  the  world, 
the  water  you  t.fcd  to  drink  is  of  a  bewitching  nature, 
you  would  clfe  have  been  mightily  fhocked  at  the  de- 
formities and  mcannefs  of  the  place  ;  for  bolide  the  let 
of  blind  fools  in  whefe  company  yon  was,  you  may  riow 

*  behold  many  others  who  Are  only  bewitched  after  ;  ■; 

*  other  no  lefs  dangerous  manner-  Look  a  little  that  wav, 
'  there  gees  a  croud  of  pafiengcrs,  they  have  indeed  fo 

*  good  a  head  as  not  to  iuffer  themiclves  to  be  blinded  by 
4  this  bewitching  water ;   the  black  tower  is  not  vanilhed 

out  of  their  fight,  they  fee  it  whenever  they  look  up  to 
it,  but  fee  how  they  go  lidc-ways,  and  with  their  eyes 
'  downwards,  as  if  they  were  mad,  that  they  mav  thus 
rufh  into  the  net,  without  being  before-hand  troubled  at 
the  thought  of  fo  miferable  a  ddlruaion.  Their  wills 
arc  fo  pervcrfe,  and  their  hearts  ftp  fcr.d  of  the  plealuies 
of  the  place,  that  rather  than  forgo  them  they  will  run 

*  all  hazards,  and  venture  uron  ail  the  mifcrles  add  v 
'  before  them 

•  See  there  that  ether  company,  tho'  they  fhouM  drink 

*  none  of  the  bewitching  water;  yet  the)  t;  ike  a  courfe 
bewitching  and  deluding;  fee  how  they  chuie  the  crook- 
cdeft  paths,  whereby  they  have  often  the  black  tower 
behind  them,  and  fomctimes  fee  the  radiant  column  fide- 
ways,  which  gives  them  fome  weak  giimpfe  of  it.Thefe 
fools  content  themfelves  with  that,  not  knowing  whe- 
ther any  other  hare  any  movi  "v":'t;  influence  and  light 

'  than 
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than  thcmfelves  :  this  road  is  called  that  of  fuperjlition 
or  human  invention;  they  grofsly  overlook  that  which 
the  rules  and  laws  of  the  place  prefcribe  to  them,  and 
contrive  fome  other  fcheme  andfet  of  direcliorts  andpre- 
fcriptions  for  themfelves,  which  they  hope  will  fervetheir 
turn.  He  (hewed  me  many  oiher  kind  of  fools,  which 
put  me  quite  out  of  humour  with  the  place.  At  laft 
he  carried  me  to  the  right  paths,  where  I  found  true  and 
'  folid  pleafure,  which  entertained  me  all  the  way,  till 
*  we  came  in  clofer  fight  of  the  pillar,  where  the  fatisfac* 
tion  increafed  to  that  meafure  that  my  faculties  were  not 
'.  able  to  contain  it ;  in  the  draining  of  them  I  was  violently 
1  waked,  not  a  little  grieved  at  the  vaniihing  of  fo  pleafing 
'  a  dream. 

Glajgow-i  Sept*  29. 
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0  ^  «j  to  trtoppav  x.7C   agerijy  t    otyav  zpogt 

ZjjA&ito?  a.')  $  pour  our  1  v.— — — —  Euiip, 

That  love  alone,  ivhich  virtue's  lavos  controul, 
Defsrves  reception  in  the  human  foul. 

IT  is  my  cuflom  to  take  frequent  opportunities  of  inqui- 
ring from  time  to  time,  what  fuccefs  my  speculations 
meet  with  in  the  town.  I  am  glad  to  find  in  particular, 
that  my  difcourfes  on  marriage  have  been  well  received. 
A  friend  of  mine  gives  me  to  underhand,  from  Doclon- 
Coinmons,  that  more  licences  have  been  taken  out  there  of 
late  than  ufual.  I  am  likeways  informed  of  feveral  pretty 
fellows,  who  have  rcfolved  to  commence  heads  of  families 
by  the  hrir  favourable  opportunity :  one  of  them  writes 
me  word,  that  he  is  ready  to  enter  into  the  bonds  of  ma- 
trimony, provided  I  will  give  it  him  under  my  hand  (as  I 
now  do)  that  a  man  may  fhew  his  face  in  good  com  pan  7 
after  he  is  married,  and  that  he  need  not  be  aflvaraed  to 
treat  a  woman  with  kindnefs,  who  puts  herielf  into  his 
power  for  life. 

1  have  other  letters  on  this  fubjecl,  which  fay  that 
I  am  attempting   to  make  a  revolution  in  the  world  of 

VOL.VIL  R  gaL 
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gallantry,  and  that  the  confecjucnces  of  it  will  bo,  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  fprightlieft  wit  and  fatire  of  the  lull  a"e 
will  be  loft  :  that  a  bailifi.il  fellow,  upon  changing  his  con- 
dition, will  be  no  longer  puzzled  how  to  (land  the  rallery 
of  his  facetious  companions ;  that  he  need  not  own  he 
married  only  to  plunder  an  heirefs  of  her  fortune,  nor  pre- 
tend that  he  ufes  her  ill,  to  avoid  the  ridiculous  name  of  a 
fond  huiband. 

Indeed  if  I  may  ("peak  my  opinion  of  great  part  of  the 
writing  which  once  prevailed  among  us,  under  the  notion 
of  humour,  they  are  fuch  as  would  tempt  one  to  think 
there  had  been  an  allocation  among  the  wits  of  thole 
times  to  rally  legitimacy  out  of  our  ifland.  A  flate  of  wed- 
lock was  the  common  mark  of  all  the  adventurers  in  farce 
and  comedy,  as  well  as  the  eflayers  in  lampoon  and  fatire, 
to  (hoot  at ;  and  nothing  was  a  more  Handing  jcit  in  all 
clubs  of  fifhionable  mirth,  and  gay  converfation.  It  was 
determined  among  thofe  airy  critics,  that  the  appellation  of 
a  fober  man  Ihould  fgnify  njpiritlefi fellow.  And  I  am 
apt  to  think  it  was  about  the  fame  time,  that  good-nature, 
a  word  fo  peculiarly  elegant  in  our  language,  that  fome 
have  allirmed  it  cannot  well  be  exprefled  in  any  other, 
came  fin'l  to  be  rendered  fufpicious,  and  in  danger  of  being 
transferred  from  its  original  fenie  tofo  diftant  an  idea  as 
that  of  folly* 

I  must  confefs  it  has  been  my  ambition,  in  the  ccurfe 
of  my  writings,  to  rcllore,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  the  pro- 
per ideas  of  things.  And  as  I  bar.:  attempted  this  ahea- 
dy  on  the  fubjeeT  of  marriage,  in  feveral  papers,  1  (hall 
here  add  fome  farther  obfervations  which  occur  to  me  on 
the  fsme  head. 

Nothing;  fecms  to  be  thought  by  our  fine  gentlemen, 
fo  indiff  Tilible  an  ornament  in  fafhionable  life,  as  love.  A 
knightrtrrant,  fays  Din  Qu'ixotte,  without  a  viiflrejt,  is 

..-  tree  ivit'/ront  leaves  ;  and  a  man  of  mode  among 
U3,  who  has  not  fome  fair  one  to  figh  for,  might  as  well 
pretend  to  appear  drefled  without  his  periwig.     We  have 

:.  in  profe  innumerable.     A 11 'our pretenders  to  ihime 
ax  profeffed  inamoratos-;  and  there  is  fcarcea  poet,  good 
r  bad,  to  be  heard  of,  who  has  not  fome  real  or  fuppof- 
•d  v  :  '  r '  t  ti  improve  hie  vein. 

If 
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|f  love  be  any  refinement,  conjugal  love  mud:  be  cer- 
tainly Co  in  a  much  higher  degree.  There  is  no  compa- 
nion between  tli2  frivolous  affectation  of  attracting  the 
eyes  of  women  with  whom  yon  are  cniy  captivated  by 
way  of  amufeinent,  and  of  whom  perhaps  \ou  know  no- 
thing more  than  their  features,  and  a  regular  and  uniform 
endeavour  to  make  yqurfelf  valuable,  both  as  a  friend  and 
lover,  u  one  whom  you  have  cholen  to  be  the  compani- 
on of  your  life.  The  firft  is  the  fpring  of  a  thoufand 
fopperies,  filly  artifices,,  fallhoods,  and  perhaps  barbaxj.-: 
ties  ;  or  at  beft  arifos  no  higher  than  to  a  kind  of  daocing- 
fchool  breeding,  to  give  the  perfoa  a  more  fparkling  air. 
The  latter  is  the  parent  of  iubltantial  virtues  and  agreeable 
qualities,  and  cultivates  the  mind  while  it  improves  the  be- 
haviour. The  paflion  of  love  to  a  mi  Irefs,  even  where  it 
is  mod.  lincere,  refembles  too  much  the  flame  ot  a  fever ; 
that  to  a  wife  is  like  the  vital  heat. 

I  have  often  thought,  if  the  letters  written  by  men  of 
good-nature  to  there  wive;,  were  to  be  compared  with 
thofe  written  by  men  of  gallantry  to  their  miftreiles,  die 
former,  notwithstanding  any  inequality  of  lltle,   would  ap- 
pear to  have  the  advantage.     Friendship,  tendernefs  and 
condancy,  drett  in  a  iimplicity  of  expreilion,  recommend 
themfelves  by  a  more  native  elegance,  than  paihonate  rap- 
tures, extravagant  encomiums,  and  flayifh  adoration.   It  v.  . 
were  admitted  to  fearch  the  cabinet  of  the  beautiful  Nar- 
cij'j,  among  h-'aps  of  epiflles  from  feveral  admirers,  which' 
are  there  preferred  with  equal  care,  how  few  mould  we 
find  but  would  make  any  one  lick  in  the  reading,  except 
her  who  is  ilattered  by  them  1   But  in  how  different  a  ftile 
mud;  the  wife  Bcncvolis,  who  converges  with  that  good 
fenfeand  good  humour  among  all  his  friends,  write  to  a  wife 
who  is  the  worthy  object  of  his  utmod  affection  ?    Benevo- 
lur,  both  in  public  and  private,  and  all  occafions  of  life,  up 
pears  to  have  every  good  quality  and  deiireable  ornament. 
Abroad  he  is  reverenced  and  edeemed  ;  at  home  beloved 
and  happy.     The  fatisfac"tiod  he  enjoys  there,  fettles  in 
to  an  habitual  complacency,  which  Ihines  in  his  countenance, 
enlivens  his  wit,  and  feafons  his  converfation  :  even  thofe 
of  his  acquaintance,  who  have  never  feen  him  in  his  retire- 
ment, arelharers  in  the  happinefs  of  it;  and  it  is  very  much 
owing  to  his  being  the  bed  and  bell-beloved  of  husband?, 

R  2  thai 
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that  he  is  the  mod  ftedfaft  of  friends  and  the  rnoft  agree- 
able of  companions. 

There  is  a  fenfible  pleafure  in  contemplating  fuch 
beautiful  inftances  of  domeftic  life.  The  happinefs  of  the 
conjugal  (late  appears  heightened  to  the  higheft  degree  it  is 
capable  of,  when  we  fee  two  perfons  of  accomplished 
minds  notonly  united  in  the  fame  interefts  and  affections, 
but  in  their  tafte  of  the  fame  improvements,  pleafures  and 
diveifions.  Pliny,  one  of  the  fineit  gentlemen,  and  poli- 
teft  writers  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  has  left  us,  in 
his  letter  to  Hifpulta,  his  wife's  aunt,  one  of  the  raoft  a- 
greeable  family-pieces  of  this  kind  I  ever  met  with  I  fluli 
tnd  this  difcotirfe  with  a  tranflation  of  it;  and  1  believe 
the  reader  will  be  of  my  opinion,  that  conjugal  love  vs, 
drawn  in  it  with  a  delicacy  which  makes  it  appear  to  be, 
a«  1  have  reprefented  it  an  ornament  as  well  as  a  virtue. 


Pliny  to  Hispulla. 

A  S  I  remember  the  great  affection  which  was  be- 
'  2  \  tween  you  and  your  excellent  brother,  and  know 
'  you  love  his  daughter  as  your  own,  fo  as  not  only  to  ex- 

*  prefs  the  tenderness  of  the  belt  of  aunts,  but  eventofup- 

*  ply  that  of  the  beft  of  fathers;   I  am  furc  it  will  be  a 

*  pleafure  to  you  to  hear  that  ihe  proves  worthy  of  her  fai 

*  thcr,  worthy  of  you,  and  cf  your  and  her  ancestors. 
1  Her  ingenuity  is  admirable  ;  her  frugality  extraordina- 
'  ry.  She  loves  me,  the  furetr.  pledge  of  her  virtue; 
'  and  adds  to  this  a  wonderful    difpoiition  to  learning, 

■  which  flie  has  acquired  from  her  affection  to  me, 
1  She  reads  my  writings,  /Indies  them,  and  even  gets 
'   them  by  heart.      IToa'd  fmile  to  fee  the  concern  flu  is 

*  in  when  I  have  a  cade  to  plead,  and  the  joy  flie  fliews 
'  when  it  k  over.  She  finds  means  to  have  the  firft  news 
1  brought  her  of  the  faced;  I  meet  with  in  court,  how  I 
'  ;im  heard,  and  what  decree  is  made.  If  I  recite  any 
'  thing  in  public,  ihe  cannot  refrain    from  placing    her- 

*  lelf  privately  in  fome  comer  to  hear,  where,  with  the 
'  utmoft  delight,  flie  feafta  upon  my  applaules.  Some- 
'  times  fhe  lings  my  verfes,  and  accompanies  them  with 

*  the 
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1  the  lute,  without  any  mafter,  except  love,   the  beft  of 

'  inftructors.     From  thefe  inltances  I  take  the  mod  cer- 

'  tain  omens  of  our  perpetual  and  increafing  happinefs  ; 

'  iince  her  affection  is  not  founded  on  my  youth  and  per- 

'  fon,  which  mult  gradually  decay,  but  flie  is  in  love  widi 

*  the  immortal  part  of  me,  my  glory  and  reputation.  Nor 
'  indeed  could  lefs  be  expected  from  one  who  had  the 
'  happinefs  to  receive  her  education  from  you,  who  in 

*  your  houfe  w;is  accuftomed  to  every  thing  that  was  vir- 
'  tuous  and  decent,  and  even  began  to  love  me  by  your 
'  recommendation.  For,  as  you  had  always  the  greateft 
c  refpeel  for  my  mother,  you  were  pleafed  from  my  infan- 
'  cy  to  form  me,  to  commend  me,  and  kindly  to  prcfage 
c  I  mould  be  one  day  what  my  wife  fancies  I  am.  Accept 

'  therefore  our  united  thanks ;  mine,   that  you  have  be-  . 

'  flowed  her  on  me,  and  hers*  that  you  have  given  me  to  . 

'  her,  as  a  mutual  grant  of  joy  and  felicity. 
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Fort  its  ui  ere  /oris,  Ovid.  Met.  1.  2.  V.  1 27. 

Keep  ajlijf  rein.  Addifbn. 

I  Am  very  loth  to  .come  to  extremities  with  :Y.  ; 
gentlemen  mentioned  in  the  following  letter,  and  do 
not  care  to  chaftife  them  with  my  own  hand,  till  I  am  fi 
ced  by  provocations  too  great  to  be  (ilfleTed  without  the 
abfolute  deftruc'tion  of  my  fpetfatorbl  dignity.  The  crimes 
of  tlicfe  offender?  arc  placed  under  the  obfervatibn  of  or-..- 
of  my  chief  officer.?,  who  is  poled  juft  at  the  entrance  (  f 
the  pafs  between  London  and  Wijtminfter.  As  I  have 
great  confidence  in  die  capacity,  refolution  and  integrity  of 
the  pcrfon  deputed  by  me  to  give  an  account  of  enormi- 
ties, I  doubt  not  but  I  fliafl  foon  have  before  me  all  pro- 
per notices  which  are  requiine  for  die  amendment  of  man- 
ners in  public,  and  the  inftrudtion  of  each  individual  of  the 
human  fpecies  in  what  i  due  from  him,  in  refnect  to  the 
whole  body  of  mankind.  Th  :  prefent  paper  fhall  confift 
only  oft!;:  above-nientiosed  fetter,  and'the  copy  ofade- 

R  3  putatna 
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putation  which  I  have  given  to  my  trufty  fnend  Mr.  John 
Sly  i  wherein  he  is  charged  to  notify  to  me  all  that  is  ne- 
ceflary  for  my  animadverfion  upon  the  delinquents  menti- 
tioned  by  my  correfpondent,  as  well  as  all  others  defcrib- 
ed  in  the  faid  deputation. 

To  the  Spectator-General  of  Great-Britain. 

*  I  grant  it  does  look,  a  little  familiar,  but  I  mufc  call 
'  you 

Dear  Dumb, 

BEING  got  again  to  the  farther  end  of  the  widow's 
coffee  houfe,  I  (hall  from  hence  give  you  fome  ac- 
count of  the  behaviour  of  our  hackney-coachmen  fince 
my  lafi.  Thefe  indefatigable  gentlemen,  without  the 
leaft  defign,  I  dare  fay,  of  lelf  intereft,  or  advantage  to 
themfelves,  do  (fill  ply  as  volunteers  day  and  night  for 
the  guod  of  their  countr}'.  i  will  not  trouble  you  with 
enumerating  many  particulars,  but  I  mutt  by  no  means 
omit  to  inform  you  of  an  infant  about  fix  feet  high,  and 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  who  was  feen 
in  the  arms  of  a  hackney  coachman  driving  by  Will's 
coifee -houfe  in  Covent-Garden,  between  the  hours  of 
four  and  five  in  the  afternoon  of  that  very  day,  where- 
in you  publilhed  a  memorial  againil  them.  This  impu- 
dent young  cur,  though  he  could  not  fit  in  a  coach-box 
without  holding,  yet  would  he  venture  his  neck  to  bid 
defiance  to  your  Speclatorial  authority,  cr  any  thing  that 
you  countenanced.  Who  he  was  I  know  not,  but  I 
heard  this  relation  this  mornins  from  a  ncntleman  who 
was  an  eye-witnefs  of  this  his  impudence  ;  and  I  was 
willing  to  take  the  firft  opportunity  to  inform  you  of 
him,  as  holding  it  extreamly  requifite  that  you  (hould 
nip  him  in  the  bud.  But  1  am  myfelf  mod  concerned 
for  my  fellow-templars,  fellow-fhidents,  and  fellow  la- 
bourers in  the  law,  I  mean  fuch  of  them  as  are  dignified 
and  diftinguilhed  under  the  denomination  of  hackney- 
coachmen.  Such  afpiring  minds  have  thefe  ambitious 
young  men,  that  they  cannot  enjoy  themfelves  out  of 
a  coach-box.  It  is  however  an  unfpeakable  comfort  to 
me,  that  I  can  now  tell  you,  that  fome  of  them  are 

'  grown 
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fTrown  fo  bafhful  as  to  (lady  only  in  the  night-time,  or 
in  the  country.  'J  lie  other  night  1  fpied  one  of  our 
voung  gendemen  very  diligent  at  his  lucubrations  in 
Fleet-Jtreet ;  and  by  the  way,  I  ihould  be  under  fome 
concern,  left  this  hard  ftudent  ihould  one  time  or  other 
crack  his  brains  with  ftudying,  but  that  1  am  in  hopes 
nature  has  taken  care  to  fortiry  him  in  proportion  to  the 
great  undertakings  he  was  dciigned  for.  Another  of  my 
fellow-templars,  on  Tbitfjdjyf  laft,  was  getting  up  into 
his  ftudy  at  the  bottom  of  Gray's-  Inn-Lane^  in  order, 
I  fuppoie,  to  contemplate  in  the  freih  air.  Now,  Sir, 
my  recpieft  is,  that  the  great  modefty  of  thefe  two  gen- 
tlemen may  be  recorded  as  a  pattern  to  the  reft  ;  and  if 
you  would  but  give  them  two  or  three  touches  with 
your  pen,  though  you  might  not  perhaps  prevail  with 
them  to  defilt  entirely  from  their  meditations,  yet  I  doubt 
not  but  you  would  at  leaft  preferve  them  from  being 
public  fpectacles  of  folly  in  our  ftreets.  I  fay,  two  or 
three  toadies  with  your  own  pen  ;  for  I  have  really  ob- 
ferved,  Mr.  Spec,  that  thofe  Sp-rci.iton  which  are  fb 
prettily  luced  down  the  iides  with  ILtle  c's,  how  in- 
ftruclive  foever  they  may  be,  do  not  carry  with  them 
that  authority  as  die  odiers.  I  do  again  therefore  de- 
firc,  that,  for  the  fake  of  their  dear  necks,  you  would 
bellow  one  penful  of  your  own  ink  upon  them  1  know 
you  arc  loth  to  expofe  them;  and  it  is,  I  mult  confefs, 
a  thouland  pities  that  any  young  gentleman,  who  is 
come  of  honeft  parents,  ihould  be  brought  to  public 
fhame  :  and  indeed  1  Ihould  be  glad  to  have  them  hand- 
led a  little  tenderly  at  firft ;  but  if  fair  means  will  not 
prevail,  there  is  then  no  other  way  to  reclaim  them,  but 
by  making  ufe  of  fome  wholfome  feverities  ;  and  I  think 
it  is  better  that  a  dozen  or  two  of  fuch  good-for-nothing 
fellows  ihould  be  made  examples  of,  than  that  the  re- 
putation of  fome  hundreds  of  as  hopeful  young  gen- 
tlemen as  myielf  ihould  fufler  through  their  folly.  It 
is  not,  however,  for  me  to  direct  you  what  to  do  ; 
but,  in  fliort,  if  our  coachmen  will  drive  on  this  trade, 
the  very  firft  of  them  that  1  do  find  meditating  in  the 
ftreet,  -  I  ihall  make  bold  to  take  the  number  of  his 
chambers,  together  with  a  note  of  his  name,  and  dif- 

'  patch 
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'  patch  them  to  you,  that  you  may  chaftife  him  at  your 
'  your  own  diicretion. 

I  am,  dear  Spec, 

For  ever  yours, 

Moses  Greenbag, 

Efq;  if  you  phafe. 


P.  S.  '  Tom  Hammer  cloth,  one  of  our  coachmen  is 
now  pleading  at  the  bar  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
but  has  a  little  too  much  vehemence,  and  throws  out  his 
arms  too  much  to  take  his  audience  with  a  good  grace. 


To  my  loving  and  well-beloved  John  Sly,  HabtrdafJjcr  of 
Hats,  and  Tobacconijt,  between  the  cities  of  London 
and  Wcfhninfter. 

WHEREAS  frequent  ,diforders,  affronts,  indignities, 
omiilions,  and  trefpalfes,  for  which  there  are  no 
remedies  by  any  form  of  law,  but  which  apparently  difturh 
and  difquiet  the  minds  or  men,  happen  near  the  place  of 
your  refidence  ;  and  that  you  are,  as  well  by  your  com- 
modious fituation,  as  the  good  parts  with  which  vou  are 
endowed,  properly  qualified  for  the  obfi  nation  of  the  faid 
offences;  I  do  hereby  authorise  and  depute  you,  from  the 
hours  of  nine  in  the  morning,  tiJl  four  in  the  afternoon,  to 
keep  a  (trie!  eye  upon  all  perfons  and  things  that  are  con- 
veyed in  coaches,  carried  in  carts,  or  walk  on  foot  from 
the  city  of  London  to  the  city  of  IVejiininJIer,  or  from 
the  city  of  Weftminflcr  to  the  city  of  London,  within  the 
faid  hours.  You  are  therefore  not  to  depart  from  your 
obfervatory  at  the  end  of  Dqvereux  court  during  the  faid 
fpace  of  each  day;  but  oblerve  the  behaviour  of  all  per- 
fons who  are  fuddenly  tranfportcd  from  damping  on  peb- 
bles to  fit  at  cafe  in  chariots,  what  notice  they  take  of 
their  foot  acquaintance,  and  fend  me  the  fpecdieft  advice, 
when  they  are  guilty  of  overlooking,  turning  from,  or  ap- 
pealing grave  and  dilfant  to  their  old  friends.  \\  lien  man 
and  wife  arc  in  the  fame  coach,  you  are  to  fee  whether 
they  appear  j. leafed  or  tired  with  each  other,  and  whether 
they  carry  the  due  mean  in  the  eye  of  the  world  between 

fondnds 
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fondnds  and  coldnefs.  You  are  carefully  to  behold  all 
luch  as  ihall  have  addition  of  honour  or  riches,  and  report 
whether  they  preferve  the  countenance  they  had  before 
fuch  addition  As  to  perfbns  on  foot,  you  are  to  be  at- 
tentive whether  they  are  pleaied  with  their  condition,  and 
are  drefled  fuitable  to  it ;  but  efpecially  to  dittmguifh  fuch 
as  appear  difcreet  by  a  low-heel  fhoe,  with  the  decent  or- 
nament of  a  leather-gai  ter  :  to  write  down  the  names  of 
fuch  country  gentleman  as,  upon  the  approach  of  peace, 
have  left  the  hunting  for  the  military  cock,  of  the  hat :  of 
all  who  flrut,  make  a  r.oife,  and  fuear  at  the  drivers  of 
coaches  to  make  ha!ie,  when  they  fee  it  impoilible  they 
mould  pafs  :  of  all  young  gentlemen  in  coach-boxes,  who 
labour  at  a  perfection  in  what  they  are  fure  to  be  excelled 
by  the  meaneit  of  the  people.  You  are  to  do  all  that  in 
you  lyes  that  coaches  and  patTengers  give  way  according 
to  the  courie  of  bulincfs,  all  the  morning  in  term-time  to- 
wards iVtJimafter,  the  reft  of  the  year  towards  the  Ex- 
c'^arge  Upon  thefe  directions,  together  with  other  fecret 
articles  herein  inclo'.ed,  you  are  to  govern  yourfelf,  and 
give  advertifment  theieof  to  me  at  all  convenient  and  fpec- 
tatorial  hours,  when  men  of  bufinefs  are  to  be  feen.  Here- 
of  you  are  not  to  fail.     Given  under  my  leal  of  office. 

T  The  Spectator. 
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.  Facile  invents  et  perjorevi,  el  pejus  moratam  : 
Me  Ho  rem  neque  tu  reperies,  neque  fol  videt. 

Plautus  in  Sticho. 

Ton  nut//  eafily  find  a  <worfe  woman  ;  a  better  the  fun 
never  jhone  upon. 

I  Am  fo  tender  of  my  women-readers,  that  I  cannot  de- 
fer the  publication  of  any  thing  which  concerns  their 
happinefs  or  quiet.  The  repofe  of  a  married  woman  is 
consulted  in  the  firlt  of  the  following  letters,  and  the  feli- 
city of  a  maiden  lady  in  the  fecond.  I  call  it  a  felicity  to 
have  the  addrefTcs  of  an  agreeable  man :    and  I  think  I 

have 
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have  not  any  where  feen  a  prettier  application  of  a  poeti- 
cal ftory  than  that  of  his,  in  making  the  tale  of  Ccplalis 
and  Ptocris  the  hifbry-picture  of  a  fan  in  fo  gallant  u  man- 
ner as  he  addrefTes  it.     But  fee  the  letters. 

M<-.  Spectator, 

TI S  now  almofl  three  months  fince  I  was  in  town 
about  fome  buiinefs  ;   and  the  hurry  of  it  being 
over,  took  coach  one  afternoon,  and  drove  to  fee  a  re- 
lation,   who  married  about  fix  years  ago  a  wealthy  citi- 
zen.     I  found  her  at  home,  but  her  husband  gone  to 
the  Exchange*  and  expected  back  within  an  hour  at  the 
farthelL      After  the  ufual  falutations  of  kindnefs,  and  a 
hundred  qutlfioir.  about  friends  in  the  country,    we  fit 
down  to  piquet,  played  two  or  three  games,  and  drank 
tea.     1  ihoukl  have  told  you  that  this  was  my  fecond 
time  of  feeing  her  fince  her  marriage :  but  before  (lie 
lived  at  the  fame  town  where  I  went  to  fchool ;  fo  that 
the  plea  of  a  relation,  added  to  the  innocence  of  my 
youth,  prevailed  upon  her  good-humour  to  indulge  me 
in  a  freedom  of  conversation  as  often  and  oftener,  than 
the  ilrk  X  difcipline  of  the  fchool  would  allow  of.     You 
may  eafily  imagine  after  fuch  an  acquaintance  we  might 
be  exceeding  merry  without  any  offence,  as  in  calling 
to  mind  how  many  inventions  I  have  been  put  to  in  de- 
luding the  mafter,  how  many  hands  forged  for  excufes, 
how  many  times  been  fick  in  perfect  health  ;  for  I  was 
then  never  fick  but  at  fchool,  and  only  then  becaufe  out 
of  her  company.     We  had  whiled  away  three  hours  af- 
ter this  manner,  when  I  found  it  paft  five :    and  not  ex- 
pecting her  husband  would  return  'till  late,  rofe  up,  told 
her  I  ihoukl  go  early  next  morning  for  the  country:  fhe 
kindly  anfwered  fhe  was  afraid  it  would  be  long  before 
flie  faw  me  again ;  To  I  took  my  leave  and  parted.  Now 
Sir,  I  had  not  been  got  home  a  fortnight,  when  I  recei- 
ved a  letter  from  a  neighbour  of  theirs,  that  ever  fince 
that  fatal  afternoon  the  lady  had  been  moil  inhumanly 
treated,  and  the  husband  publickly  frormed  that  he  was 
made  a  member  of  too  numerous  a  fociety.    He  had,  it 
feems,  liilned  moil  of  the  time  my  couiin  and  I  were  to- 
gether.     As  jealous   ears  always  hear  double,  fo  he 
heard  enough  to  make  him  mad ;  and  as  jealous  eyes 

1  fee 
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fee  thro'  magmfyiog-gla/Tes,  fo  he  was  certain  it  could 
not  be  I  whom  he  had  feen,  a  beardlefs  (tripling,  but 

fancied  he  fawa  gay  g.  mleman  of  the  Temple,  ten  years 
older  than  myfelf ;  and  for  that  rcafon,  I  prefume,  durft 
not  come  in,  nor  take  any  notice  when  I  went  out.     He 
is  perpetually  asking  his  wife  it"  fhe  does  not  think  the 
time  long  (as  (he  (aid  (lie  (hould)  'till  (he  fee  her  coufin 
again.      Pray,  Sir,  v.  ha:  can  be  done  in  this  cafe  ?   I 
have  writ  to  him  to  afiure  him  I  was  at  his  houfe  all  that 
afternoon  expecting  to  fee  him:   his  anf.ver  is,  'tis  only 
a  trick  of  hers,  and  that  he  neither- can  nor  will  believe 
me.      The  parting  kifs  1  find  mightily  nettles  him,   and 
confirms  him  in  all  his  errors.     lien  Johnfon,  as  I  re- 
member, mates  a  foreigner  in  one  of  his  comedies,  ad- 
mire the  dejperate  vatoitr  of  the  bold  E.ng\ilh,  nvho  let 
out  their  nvivej  to  all  en  ounters.  The  general  cuftom 
of  falutation  mould  excufe  the  favour  done  me,  or  you 
(hould  lay  down  rales  when  fuch  diltinaions  are  to  be 
given  or  omitted.     You  cannot  imagine,  Sir,  how  trou- 
bled 1  am  for  this  unhappy  lady's  misfortune,  and  beg 
you  would  infert  this  letter,  that  the  husband  may  re- 
fk&  upon  this  accident  coolly.     It  is  no  fmall  matter, 
the  eafe  of  a  virtuous  woman  for  her  whole  life  s  I  know 
flie  will  conform  to  any  regularities  (though  more  ft  rift 
than  the  common  rules  of  our  country  require)  to  which 
his  particular  temper  (hall  incline  him  to  oblige  her. 
This  accident  puts  me  in  mind  how  generoudy  Pijftra- 
tus  the  Athenian  tyrant  behaved  himlelf  on  a  like  oc- 
cafion,  when  he  was  inftigar.cd  by  his  wife  to  put  to 
death  a  young  gentleman,    becaufe   being    pafliorately ' 
fond  of  his  daughter,  he  killed  her  in  public  as  he  met 
her  in  the  ftreet ;  What,,  fays  he,  /haft  nee  do  to  thofe 
nvfto  are  our  enenies    if  tve  do  thus  to  thofe  who  are 
our  friends?  1  will  not  trouble  you  much  longer,  but 
am  exceedingly  concerned  left  this  accident  may  caufe 
a  virtuous  lady  to  lead  a  miferabie  life  with  A  husband, 
who  has  no  grounds  for  his  jealouly  but  what  1  have 
faithfully  related,  and  ought  to  be  reckoned  none.    Tis 
to  be  feared  too,  if  at  lait  he  fees  his  miftake,  yet  peo- 
ple will  be  as  flow  and  unwilling  in  disbelieving  fcandal, 
as  thej  are  q>-ick  and  forward  in  believing  it.     I  (hall 
«  eocLcavosr  to  enliven  this  plain  and  hoe'eft  letter  with 

«  Ovid\ 
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'  Ovid's  relation  about  Cybel/s  image.  The  (hip  where- 
c  in  it  was  aboard  was  (handed  at  the  month  of  the  Tyber, 
c  and  the  men  were  unable  to  move  it,  'till  Claudia,  a  vir- 
'  gin,  but  fufpeclod  cf  unchaftiry,  by  a  flight  pull  hawled 
.  '  it  in.  The  (lory  is  told  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  t'ajii. 

Parent  of  gods   began  the  weeping  fait, 
Reward  or  punilh,  but  oh  !   bear  my  pray'r. 
If  !e\vd:!cfs  e'er  deiii'd  rny  virgin  bloom, 
Frcm  heav'n  with  juflice  1  receive  my  doom  ; 
Hut  if  myhrnour  yet  has  known  no  {lain, 
Thou,  goddefs,  thou  mv  innocence  maintain  ; 
Thou,  whom  the  niceft  rules  of  goodnefs  Iway'd, 
Vouchfafe  to  follow  an  unblemiih'd  maid. 
She  fpoke,  and  tonch'd  the  cord,  with  glad  fnrprife, 
(The  truth  was  witnefVd  by  ten  thoufand  eyes) 
The  pitying  goddefs  eafily  comply'd. 
Follow'd  in  triumph,  and  adorn'd  her  guide  ; 
While  Claudia,  bluftiing  (HI!  for  pall  difgrace, 
March 'd  filent  on  with  a  flow  fclemn  pace: 
Nor  yet  from  fome  was  all  dilrrufl  remov'd, 
Tho'  heav'n  fuch  virtue  by  fuch  wonders  prov'd. 

/  a?f.',  Sir, 

Tcur  mofl  humble  fervant, 

Philagnotes. 

Mr  Spectator, 
8  "X7"OU   will  oblige  a  languifhing  lover,  if  you  will 
'      X     pleafe  to  print  the  inclofed  verfes  in  your  next  pa- 
'  per.     If  you  remember  the  Mctam-.rphofes,  you  know 

*  Procris  the  fond  wife  of  Cepbalus,  is  laid  to  have  made 
'  her  husband,  who  delighted  in  the  fpoits  of  the  wood,  a 

*  prefent  of  an  unerring  javelin.  In  procefs  ot  time  he  was 

*  Co  much  in  the  foreft  that  his  lady  fufpccled  he  was  pur- 
'  fuing  fome  nymph,  under  the  pretence  of  following  a 
'  chacc  more  innocent.  Under  this  fufpicion  (he hid  her- 
'  fclf  among  the  trees,  to  obferve  his  motions.   While  (lie 

*  lay  concealed,  her  husband,  tired  with  the  labours  of 

*  hunting,  came  within  her  hearing,  As  he  was  fainting 
'  with  heat,  he  cried  out.  Aura  icr.i;  CI:  cl  arming  air 
(  approach. 

■  The 
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'  The  unfortunate  wife,  taking  the  word  Air  to  be  the 
«  name  of  a  woman,  began  to  move  among  the  bufhes  ; 
*  and  the  husband  believing  it  a  deer,  threw  his  javelin 
1  and  killed  her.  This  hiftory  painted  on  a  fan,  which 
«  I  prefented  to  a  lady,  gave  oceafion  to  my  growing  poeti- 
■  cal. 

Come  gentle  air!  th'  Mdian  flhepherd  fiiid,* 

Whllc^P roa-ts  panted  in  the  fecret  (hade  ; 

Come  gentle  air  !   the  fairer  Delia  cries, 

While  at  her  feet  her  fwain  expiring  lyes. 

Lo  the  glad  gales  o'er  all  her  beauties  Array, 

Breathe  on  her  lips,  and  in  her  bofom  play. 

In  Delia's  hand  this  toy  is  fatal  found, 

Nor  did  that  fabled  dart  more  furely  wound. 

Both  gifts  deftructive  to  the  givers  prove, 

Alike  both  lovers  fall  by  thofe  they  love  : 

Yet  guiltlefs  too  this  bright  defixoyer  live?, 

At  random  wounds  nor  knows  the  wound  me  gives. 

She  views  the  (lory  with  attentive  eyes, 

And  pities  P<  ocris,  while  her  lover  dies. 

No.  528.       Wednesday,  biovember  5. 

Dum potuityfolita gemitttm  ti'tute  rcpreffit. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  9.  v,  163. 

With  wonted  fortitude  Jk?  bore  the  [mart, 

And  not  a  groan  confsjs'd.  her  biu  fling  h^art.       Gay. 

Mr  SfECTATOR, 

*  '  WHO  now  write  to  you  am  a  woman  loaded  with 
'   X    injuries,  and  the  aggravation   or  my  misfortune  is, 

*  that  they  are  fuch  which  arc  overlooked  by  the  genera* 
'  lity  of  mankind,  and  tho'  the  mod  afflicting  imaginable, 
1  not  regarded  as  fuch  in  the  general  lenfe  of  the  world. 
■  1  have  hid  my  vexation  from  all  mankird ;  but  have 
c  now  taken  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  am  refolved  to  un- 

*  bofom  myfelf  to  you,  and  lay  before  you  what  grieves 

*  me  and  all  the  fex.  You  have  very  often  mentioned 
'  particular  hardfuips  done  10  this  or  that  lady ;  but,  me- 

Vol.  VII.  S  thinks 
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1  thinks,   you   have  not  in    any  one  (peculation  dirccfbly 

*  pointed  at  the  partial  freedom  men  take,  the  unrcafon- 
'  able  confinement  women  arc  obliged  to,  in  the  only  cir- 
'  cumftance  in  which  we  are  neceflarily  to  have  a  com- 
1  merce  with  them,  that  of  love.  The  cafe  of  celibacy  is 
'  the  great  evil  or  our  nation  ;  and  the  indulgence  of  the 
'  vicious  conduct  of  men  in  that  ftate.  with  the  ridicule  to 

*  which  woman  are  expofed,  tho'  ever  fo  virtuous,  if  long 
'  unmarried,  is  the  root  cl  the  greatefl  irregularities  of  this 
'  nation.  To  fhew  you,  Sir,  that  though  you  never  have 
'   given  us  the  catalogue  of  a  lady's  library  as  you  promifed, 

*  we  read  good  books  of  our  own  chafing,  I  mail  infert 
'  on  this  occafion  a  paragraph  or  two  out  of  EcharcTs  Ro- 
1  man  hiftcrv.  In  the  44th  page  of  the  fecond  volume  the 
'  author  obferves,  that  Augajtus.  upon  his  return  to  Rome 

*  at  the  end  of  a  war,  received  complaints  that  too  great 

*  a  number  of  the  young  men  of  quality  were  unmarried. 
'  The  emperor  thereupon  affemblcd  the  whole  Eauejirian 
'  order  ;  and  having  feparated  the  married  from  the  fingle, 
'  did  particular  honours  to  the  former,  but  he  told  the 

*  latter,  that  is  to  fay,  Mr  Spectato  r,  he  told  the  bat- 
'  chelors,  '  That  their  lives  and  actions  had  been  fo  pe- 
"  culiar,  that  he  knew  not  by  what  name  to  call  them ; 
"  not  by  that  of  men,  for  they  preformed  nothing  that 
"  was  manly  ;  not  by  that  of  citizens,  for  the  city  might 
"  perifh  notwithfranding  their  care  ;  nor  by  that  of  Re 
"  mam,  for  they  defigned  to  extirpate  the  Romar  name.' 

*  Then  proceeding  to  fhew  his  tender  care  and  hearty 

*  affection  for  his  people,  he  further  told  them,  •  That 
"  their  courfe  of  life  was  of  fuch  pernicious  confequence 
"  to  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  the  Roman  nation,  that 
'*  he  could  not  chufebut  tell  them,  that  all  other  crimes 
"  put  together  could  not  equalize  theirs:  for  they  were 
'*  "uilty  of  murder  in  not  fuffering  thofe  to  be  born  which 
"  fhould  proceed  from  them;  of  impiety,  in  caufing  the 
"  names  and  honours  of  their  anccftors  to  ceafe;  and  of 
"  faciileoe,  in  defiroying  their  kind,  which  proceeded 
"  from  the  immprtal  gods,  and  human  nature,  the  princi- 
"  pal  thing  confecrated  to  them :  therefore  in  this  rc- 
«'  fpcifr.  they  dhTolved  the  government,  in  difobeying  its 
*«  laws  ;  betrayed  their  country,  by  making  it  barren  and 
*«  walk  ;  nay  and  demolilhed  their  city,  in  depriving  it 
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of  inhabitants.  And  ha  was  fenfible  that  all  this  pro- 
ceeded not  from  any  kind  of  virtue  or  abftinence,  but 
from  a  loofenefs  and  wantonnefs,  which  ought  never 
to  be  encouraged  in  any  civil  government.'  There 
are  no  particulars  dwelt  upon  that  let  us  into  the  con- 
duo:  of  thefe  young  worthies,  whom  this  great  emperor 
treated  with  fo  much  :  ultice  and  indignation  ;  but  any 
one  who  obferves  what  palfes  in  this  town,  may  very 
well  frame  to  himulf  a  notion  of  their  riots  and  debau- 
cheries ail  night,  and  their  apparent  preparations  tor 
them  all  day.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  theie  Roinans 
never  paired  any  of  their  time  innocently  but  when  they 
were  allejp,  and  never  Qept  but  when  they  were  weary 
and  heavy  with.  excefTes,  and  flept  only  to  prepare 
themfelves  for  the  repetition  of  them.  If  you  did  your 
duty  as  aSr-ECTATOn,  you  would  carefully  examine 
into  the  number  of  births,  marriages,  and  burials  ;  and 
when  you  had  deducted  out  of  your  deaths  all  fuch  as 
went  out  of  the  world  without  marrying,  then  cart:  up 
the  number  of  both  fexes  born  within  fuch  a  term  of 
years  laft  pair,  you  might  from  the  (ingle  people  departed 
make  fome  uleful  inferences  or  gueffes  how  many  there 
are  left  unmarried,  and  raife  fome  ufeful  fcheme  for  the 
amendment  of  the  age  in  that  particular.  I  have  not 
patience  to  proceed  gravely  on  this  abominable  libcrti- 
nifm ;  for  I  cannot  but  reflect,  as  I  am  writing  to  you, 
upon  a  certain  lafcivious  manner  which  all  our  young 
itlemen  irfe  in  public,  and  examine  our  eyes  with 
a  petulancy  in  their  own,  which  is  a  downright  affront  to 
modefly.  A  difdainful  look  on  fuch  an  occaiion  is  return- 
ed with  a  countenance  rebuked,  but  by  averting  their 
eyes  from  the  woman  of  honour  and  decency  to  fome  flip- 
pant creature,  who  will,  as  the  phrafe  is,  be  kinder.  I 
mud  fct  down  things  as  they  come  into  my  head  with- 
out (landing  upon  order.  Ten  thoufand  to  one  but  the 
gay  gentleman  who  (tared,  at  the  fame  time  is  an  houfe- 
keeper  ;  for  you  mud  know  they  have  got  into  a  humour 
of  late  of  being  very  regular  in  their  (ins,  and  a  young 
fellow  (hall  keep  his  four  maids  and  three  footmen  with 
tbs  greatert  gravity  imaginable.  There  are  no  lefsthan 
(i.<  of  thefe  venerable  houfekeepers  of  my  acquaintance. 
This  humour  among  young  men  of  condition  is  imitated 

S2  «  by 
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by  all  the  world  below  them,  and  a  general  diflblution  of 
manners  arifes  from  this  one  fource  of  libcrtinifm,  with- 
out {hame  or  reprehenfion  in  the  male  youth.  It  is  from 
this  one  fountain  that  fo  many  beautiful  helplcfs  young 
women-  are  facrificed  and  given  up  to  lewdnefs,  lhame, 
poverty  and  difeafe.  It  is  to  this  alfo  that  fc  many  ex- 
cellent young  women,  who  might  be  patterns  of  conju- 
gal affection,  and  parents  of  a  worthy  race,  pine  under 
unhappy  pailions  for  fuch  as  have  not  attention  enough 
toobferve,  or  virtue  enough  to  prefer  them'to  their  com- 
mon wenches.  Now,  Mr  Spectator,  I  mud  be  free  to 
own  to  you,  that  I  myfelf  fuifer  a  taflelefs  inlipid  being, 
from  a  conlideration  I  have  for  a  man  who  would  not,  as 
he  has  faid  in  my  hearing,  refign  his  liberty,  as  he  calk 
it,  for  all  the  beauty  and  wealth  the  whole  fex  is  poifef- 
fed  of.  Such  calamities  as  thefe  would  not  happen,  if  it 
could  poiiibly  be  brought  about,  that  by  fining  batchelors 
as  papifts  convict,  or  the  like,  they  were  diltinguilhed  to 
their  difadvantage  from  the  reft  of  the  world,  who  fall 
in  with  the  meaiures  of  civil  focieties.  Left  you  fhould 
think  I  fpeak  this  as  being,  according  to  the  fenfelefs  rude 
phrafe,  a  malicious  old  maid,  I  {hall  acquaint  you  I  am 
a  woman  of  condition  not  now  three  and  twenty,  and 
have  had  propofals  from  at  leail  ten  different  men,  and 
the  greater  number  of  them  have  upon  the  upfiiot  refufed" 
me.  Something  or  other  is  always  araifs  when  the  lover 
takes  to  fume  new  wench  :  a  fettlement  is  ealily  excep- 
ted againit  ;  and  there  is  very  little  recourfe  to  avoid  the 
vicious  part  of  our  youth,  but  throwing  one's  felt  away 
upon  fome  lifclefs  blockhead,  who,  tho'  he  is  without 
vice,  is  alfo  without  virtue.  Now-a-days  we  mult  be  con- 
tented if  we  can  get  creatures  which  are  not  bad,  good 
are  not  to  be  expected.  Mr  Sfectator,  I  fat  near 
you  the  other  day,  and  think  I  did  not  difpleafe  your 
Spectatorial  eye-light  :  which  I  fliall  be  a  better  judge  of 
when  I  fee  whether  you  take  notice  of  thefe  evils  your 
own  way,  or  print  this  memorial  dictated  trom  the  dif- 
dainful  heavy  heart  of, 

S      I     Ry 

Tour  ffiij}  obedient  humble  fervant  t 
T  Rachael   Welladay. 
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Singula  quaque  locum  teneant  fortita  decenter. 

Hor.  Arspoet.  v.  92. 

Let  every  thing  have  its  due  place.  Rofcommon. 

UPON  the  hearing  of  feveral  late  difputes  concern- 
ing rank  and  precedence,  I  could  not  forbear  amu- 
fing  mylelf  with  fome  obfervations,  which  I  have  made 
upon  the  learned  world,  as  to  this  great  particular.  By 
the  learned  world  I  here  mean,  at  large,  all  thofe  who  are 
any  ways  concerned  in  works  of  literature,  whether  in  the 
writing,  printing  or  repeating  part.  To  begin  with  the 
writers  ;  I  have  obferved  that  the  author  of  a  Folio,  in  all 
companies  and  conventions,  fets  himfelf  above  the  author 
of  a  Quarto  :  the  author  of  a  Quarto  above  the  author 
of  an  Oclavo  ;  and  fo  on,  by  a  gradual  defcent,  and  fubor- 
dination,  to  an  author  in  Twenty -Fours.  This  dilhnction 
is  fo  well  obferved,  that  in  an  afiembly  of  the  learned,  I 
have  feen  a  Folio  writer  place  himfelf  in  an  elbow-chair, 
when  the  author  of  a  Duodecimo  has,  out  of  a  juft  defe- 
rence to  his  fuperior  quality,  featcd  himfelf  upon  a  fquab. 
In  a  word,  authors  are  dually  ranged  in  company  after  the 
fame  manner  as  their  works  are  upon  a  fhelf. 

The  molt  minute  pocket-author  hath  beneath,  him  the 
writers  of  ail  pamphlets,  or  works  that  are  only  Hitched. 

As  for  the  pamphleteer,  he  takes  place  of  none  but  of 
the  authors  offingleibeets,  and  of  that  fraternity  who  pi  I  - 
liili  their  labours  on  certain  days  or  on  every  day  of  the 
week  I  do  not  find  that  the  precedency  among  the  indi- 
viduals, in  this  latter  clafs  of  writers,  is  yet  fettled. 

For  my  own  pan,  1  have  had  fo  flrict  a  regard  to  the 
ceremonial  which  prevails  in  the  learned  world,  that  I  ne- 
ver prefumed  to  take  place  of  a  pamphleteer,  'till  my  daily 
papers  were  gathered  into  tho'e  two  iirlt  volumes,  which 
have  already  appeared.  After  which,  I  naturally  jumped 
over  the  heads  n  >i  only  of  all  pamphleteers,  but  of  every 
Ofiazo  writes  iri  Great  Britain,  that  had  written  but  one 

S  3  book* 
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book.  I  am  alfo  informed  by  my  bookfellcr,  that  fix  Oc- 
tavos haw  at  all  times  been  looked  upon  as  an  equivalent 
to  a  Folio,  which  I  take  notice  of  the  rather,  becaufe  I 
would  not  have  the  learned  world  furprifed,  if  after  the 
publication  of  half  a  dozen  volumes  I  take  my  place  accor- 
dingly. When  my  fcattered  forces  are  thus  rallied,  and 
reduced  into  regular  bodies,  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  {hall 
make  no  defpicable  figure  at  the  head  of  them 

Whether  thefe  rules,  which  have  been  received  time 
out  of  mind  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters,  were  not  ori- 
ginally cftablifhed  with  an  eye  to  our  paper  manufacture, 
I  fhall  leave  to  the  difcuflion  of  others,  and  ihall  only  re- 
mark further  in  this  place,  that  all  printers  and  bookiellers 
take  the  wall  of  one  another,  according  to  the  abovemen- 
tioned  merits  of  the  authors  to  whom  they  refpectively  be- 
long. 

I  come  now  to  that  point  of  precedency  which  is  fet- 
tled among  the  three  learned  profeflions,  by  the  wifdom  of 
our  laws.  I  need  not  here  take  notice  of  the  rank  which 
is  allotted  to  every  doctor  in  each  of  thefe  profeflions, 
where  are  all  of  them,  though  not  fo  high  as  knights,  yet 
a  degree  above  fquires ;  this  laft  order  of  men  being  the 
illiterate  body  of  the  nation,  are  confequently  thrown  to- 
gether into  a  clafs  below  the  three  learned  piofcilions.  I 
mention  this  for  the  fake  of  feveral  rural  fquires,  whofe 
reading  does  not  rile  fo  high  as  to  tke prefeutjlate  oj  Eng- 
land, and  who  are  often  apt  to  ufurp  that  precedency 
which  by  the  laws  of  their  country  is  not  due  to  them. 
Their  want  of  learning,  which  has  planted  them  in  this 
itation,  may  in  fome  meafure  extenuate  their  mifdemean- 
our ;  and  our  profeflbrs  ought  to  pardon  them  when  they 
offend  in  this  particular,  confidering  that  they  are  in  a 
Hate  of  ignorance,  or,  as  we  uiually  lay,doknot  know  their 
right  hand  from  their  left. 

There  is  another  tribe  of  perfons  who  are  retainers 
to  the  learned  world,  and  who  regulate  themfelves  upon 
ull  occaiions  by  feveral  laws  peculiar  to  their  body.  I 
mean  the  players  or  actors  of  both  fixes.  Among  thefe 
it  is  a  Handing  and  uncontroverted  principle,  that  a  trage- 
dian always  takes  place  of  a  comedian  ;  and  it  is  very  well 
known  the  merry  drolls  who  make  us  laugh  are  always 
placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  in  every  enter- 
tainment 
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tainment  give  way  to  the  dignity  of  the  bufkin.  It  is  2. 
ftage  maxim,  Once  a  king,  and  always  a  king.  For  this 
reaYon  it  would  be  thought  very  abfurd  in  Mr  Bullock, 
notwithiknding  the  height  and  gracefulnefs  of  his  perfon, 
to  fit  at  the  right  hand  of  an  hero,  tho'  he  were  but  five 
feet  high.  The  lame  diitinifhon  is  obfervcd  among  the  la- 
dies of  die  theatre.  Queens  and  heroines  prelerve  their 
rank  in  private  converlation,  while  thofe  who  are  waiting- 
women  and  maids  of  honour  upon  the  itage,  keep  their 
diltance  alfo  behind  the  fcenes. 

I  shall  only  add  that  by  a  parity  of  reafon,  all  writers 
of  tragedy  look  upon  it  as  their  due  to  be  feated,  ferved, 
or  faluted  before  comic  writers  :  thofe  who  deal  in  tragi- 
comedy ufually  taking  their  feats  between  the  authors  of 
either  fide.  There  has  been  a  long  difpute  for  precedency 
between  the  tragic  and  heroic  poets.  Arifto^le  would  have 
the  latter  yield  the  Pas  to  the  former  ;  but  Mr  Dry  den 
and  many  others  would  not  fubmit  to  this  decifion,  Bur- 
lefque  writers  pay  the  fame  deference  to  the  heroic  as  co- 
mic writers  to  their  ferious  brothers  in  the  drama. 

By  this  iliort  table  of  laws,  order  is  kept  up,  and  dif- 
tinftion  prcferved  in  the  whole  republic  of  letters.  O 
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Sic  vifum  Veneri  ;  cut  placet  impares 
Format  atque  ani>nos  lubjuga  ahena 

Savo  mittere  cumjoco.  Hor.  Od.  33.  1.  I.  v.  XO. 

This  Venus  /ports  ;   the  rich,  the  bafe, 
Unlike  in  for  tune,  and  in  facey 
To  difagi  ee'mg  love  provokes ; 

When  cruelly  jocofe, 

She  ties  the  fatal  noofe, 
Ana  binds  unequals  to  the  brazen  yokes. 

Creech. 

IT  is   very  ufual  for  thofe  who  have  been  fevere  upon 
marriage,  in  fome  part  or  other  of  their  lives  to  en- 
ter into  the  fraternity  which  they  have  ridiculed,  and  to 

fee 
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fee  their  rallery  return  upon  their  own  heads.  I  fcarce  e- 
ver  knew  a  woman-hater  that  did  not  fooner  or  latter  pay 
for  it.  Marriage,  which  is  a  bleffing  to  another  man,  falls 
upon  fuch  a  one  as  a  judgment.  Mr  Congreves's  Old  Bat- 
chelor  is  fet  forth  to  us  with  much  wit  and  humour,  as 
nn  example  of  this  kind.  In  flurt  thofe  who  have  moll 
dilHnguilhed  themfelves  by  railing  at  the  fex  in  general, 
very  often  make  an  honourable  amends,  by  chiding  one 
of  the  molt  worthlefs  perfons  of  it,  for  a  companion  and 
yoke-fellow.  Hymen  takes  his  revenge  in  kind,  on  thofc 
who  turn  his  myfteries  into  ridicule. 

My  frieid  Will  Honeycomb,  who  was  fo  unmercifully 
witty  upon  the  women,  in  a  couple  of  letters  which  J  late- 
ly communicated  to  the  public,  has  given  the  ladies  am- 
ple fatisfaclion  by  marrying  a  farmers  daughter;  a  piece 
of  news  which  came  to  our  club  by  the  lall  poll:.  The 
Tcviplar  is  very  pofitive  that  he  has  married  a  diary- maid  : 
bur  WilU  in  his  letter  to  me  on  this  occafiort,  lets  the  belt 
face  upon  the  matter  that  he  can,  and  gives  a  more  to- 
lerable account  of  his  fpoufe.  I  niuft  confefs  I  fufpec- 
ted  fomcthing  more  than  ordinary  when  upon  opening 
the  letter  1  found  that  It  ill  was  fallen  off  from  his  for- 
mer gaiety,  having  changed  Dear  Spec,  whicli  was  his 
ulual  falute  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter,  into  My  wor- 
thy friend,  and  fub'ciibed  himfelf  at  the  latter  end  of  it 
at  full  length  William  Hor.eyccnb.  In  fhort  the  gay,  the 
loud,  the  vain  Will  Hcr.eycomb,  who  had  made  love  to  e- 
very  great  fortune  that  has  appeared  in  town  for  above 
thirty  years  together,  and  boafied  of  favours  from  ladies 
whom  he  had  never  feen,  is  at  length  wedded  to  a  plain 
country  girl 

His  letter  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  converted  rake.  The 
fober  character  of  the  hufband  is  dafhed  with  the  man  of 
the  town,  and  enlivened  with  thofe  little  cant- phralcs  which 
have  made  my  friend  Will  often  thought  very  pretty  com- 
pany.    iJut  let  us  hear  what  he  fays  for  himfelf. 

Aly  iiortly  Friend, 
«   T  QU  EbTION  not  but  you,  and  the  reft  of  my  ac  • 
'  _  _  quaintance,  wonder  that   1  who  ha\c  lived  in  the 

•  Imoke  and  gallantries  of  the  town  for  thirty  years  to- 

*  gether,  fhould  all  on  a  Ldden  grow  fond  of  a  country 

'  life, 
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*  life,  Had  not  my  dog  of  a  (toward  run  away  as  he  did, 
'  without  making  up  his  accounts,  Iliad  i  til  1  been  immer- 

*  fed  in  lin  and  fea-coal.  But  fince  my  late  forced  vifit  to 
'  my  edate,  1  am  fo  pleafed  with  it,  that  I  am  refolved 
'  to  live  and  die  upon  it.  I  am  every  day  abroad  among 
'  my  acres,  and  can  fcarce  forbear  iilling  my  letter  with 

*  breezes,  (hades,  flowers,  meadows,  and  purling  ({reams. 
'  The  limplicity  of  manners  which  I  have  heard  you  fo 
'  often  (peak  or,  and  which  appears  here  in  perfection, 
■•  chaims  me  wonderfully.     As  an  indance  of  it,   I  muft 

*  acquaint  you,  and  by  your  means  the  whole  club,  that 
'  I  have  lately  married  one  of  my  tenant's  daughters.  She 
1  is  born  of  honed  parents,  and  though  (he  has  no  porti- 
'  on,  lhe  has  a  great  deal  of  virtue  The  natural  fweet- 
'  nei's  and  innocence  of  her  behaviour,  the  frefhnefs  of  her 
'  complexion,  the  unaflecled  turn  of  her  (hape  and  per- 

*  fon,  lhot  me  through  and  through  every  time  I  faw  her, 

*  and  did  more  execution  upon  me  in  grogram,  than  the 
'  greated  beauty  in  town  or  court  had  ever  done  in  bro- 
'  cade.    In  fhort,  (he  is  fuch  a  one  as  promifes  me  a  good 

*  heir  to  my  edate  ;  and  if  by  her  means  1  cannot  leave  to 
'  my  children  what  are  falfly  called  the  gifts  of  birth,  high 

*  titles  and  alliances,  I  hope  to  convey  to  them  the  more 
«  real  and  valuable  gifts  of  birth,  (trong  bodies,  and  heal- 
1  thy  conltitutions.     As  for  your  fine  women,  I  need  not 

*  tell  thee  that  I  know  them.  1  have  had  my  (bare  in 
'  their  graces,  but  no  more  of  thar.  It  (hall  by  my  bu- 
'  finefs  hereafter  to  live  the  life  of  an  honed  man,  and  to 
'  ad  as  becomes  the  matter  of  a  family.  I  quedion  not 
1  but  1  lhall  draw  upon  me  the  rallery  cf  the  town,  and 

*  be  treated  to  the  tune  of  Tba  i'viarriage-hater  ynatctid; 
'  but  1  am  prepared  for  it.  I  have  been  as  witty  upon 
'  others  in  my  time.  To  tell  thee  truly,  I  faw  fuch  a  tribe 

of  faihionable  young  fluttering  coxcombs  (hot  up,  that  I 

*  did  not  think  my  pod  of  an  bomme  de  ruelle  any  long- 
«  er  tenable.  I  felt  a  certain  dirmefs  in  my  limbs,  which 
'  entirely  dedroyed  that  jauntineis  of  air  I  was  once  ma- 

*  Iter  of.  Bciides,  for  I  may  now  confefs  my  age  to  thee, 
'  I  have  been  eight  and  forty  above  thefe  twelve  years. 

*  Since  my  retirement  into  the  country  will  make  a  vacan- 

*  cy  in  the  club,  i  could  wiih  you  would  till  up  my  place 
'  with  my  friend  Tom  Dapper  wit.      He  has  an  infinite 

*  deal 


1 
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'  deal  of  fire,  and  knows  the  town.  For  my  own  part, 
'  as  1  have  faid  before,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  live  hereafter 
'  fuitable  to  a  man  in  my  ftation.  as  a  prudent  head  of  a 
'  family,  a  good  husband,  a  careful  father  (when  it  fhall  fo 
^  happen)  and  as 

Tour  viojl  fincere  friend, 
O  and  humble  fervant, 

William  Honeycomb. 


No.  531.     Saturday,  November  8. 

£hti  mare  el  terras  vat  ii/cue  mur.dum 

Tempera!  horis  : 
Unde  nil  ma  jus  generatur  ipfo, 
Nee  vlget  qui  cc  nam  ft  mile  ant  fecundum. 

Hor.  Od.  12.  1.  1.  v.  15. 

Who  guides  below,  and  rules  above, 
The  great  difpofer,  and  the  mighty  king  : 
'Than  he  none  greater,  next  him  none, 

That  can  be,  it,  or  was  ; 
Supreme  he  fmgly  fills  she  throne.  Creech. 

glMGNlDES  being  aiked  by  Dionyfiui  the  tyrant, 
What  God  was?  defired  a  day's  time  to  confider 
of  it  before  he  made  his  reply.  When  the  day  was  ex- 
pired, he  defired  two  days  ;  and  afterwards,  inftead  of  re- 
turning his  anfwer,  demanded  (till  double  time  to  confide  r 
of  it.  This  great  poet  and  philofopher,  the  more  he  con- 
templated the  nature  of  the  Deity,  found  that  he  waded 
but  the  more  out  of  his  depth ;  and  that  he  loft  himfeff 
in  the  thought,  inftcad  of  finding  an  end  of  it. 

If  we  confider  the  idea  which  wife  men,  by  the  light  of 
reafon,  have  framed  of  the  Divine  Iking,  it  amounts  to 
this  :  That  he  has  in  him  all  the  perfection  of  a  fpiritv.al 
nature ;  and  fince  we  have  no  notion  of  any  kmd  of  fpi- 
ritual  perfection  but  what  we  difcover  in  our  own  fouls, 
we  join  infinitude  to  each  kind  of  thefe  perfections,  and 
what  is  a  faculty  in  an  human  foul  Decomes  an  attribute 

in 
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in  God.  We  e^ift  in  place  and  time,  the  Divine  Being  fills 
the  immenfiry  of  fpaee  with  his  piclence,  and  inhabits  eter- 
nity. We  are  poflcfTed  of  a  little  power  and  a  little  know- 
ledge, the  Divine  Being  is  almighty  and  omnifcicnt.  In 
fhort,  by  adding  infinity  to  any  kind  of  perfection  we  en; 
joy,  and  by  joining  all  thefe  different  kinds  of  perfections  in 
one  being,  we  form  our  idea  of  the  great  Sovereign  of"  na- 
ture. 

Though  every  one  who  thinks  muff  have  made  this 
observation,    I    fhal)  produce   Mr  Lock's  authority   to  the 
purpofe,  out  of  his  Eflay  on  human   undei (larding. 
'   If  we  examine  the  idea  we  have  of  the  incoiuprehenfible 
Supreme  Being,  we  (hall  find,  that  we  came  by  it  the  fame 
way  ,  and  that  the  complex  ideas  we  have  both  of  Gcd 
and  feparate  fpivits,  are  made  up  of  the  fimple  ideas  we 
receive  from  reflexion  :    v.  g.  having  from  what  we  ex- 
periment in  ourfelves,  got  the  ideas  of  exiffence  and  du- 

*  ration,   of  knowledge  aud  power,  of  pleafure  and  happi- 

*  nefs,  and  of  feveral  other  qualities  and  powers,  which  it 

*  is  better  to  have  than  to  be  without  ;  when  we  would 

*  frame  an  idea  the  molt  fuitable  we  can  to  the  Supreme 
'  Being,  we  enlarge   every   one  of  thefe  with  our  idea  of 

*  infinity  ;  and  fo  putting  them  together,   make  our  com- 
'  plex  idea  of  God, ,' 

It  is  not  impoikble.  that  there  may  be  many  kinds  of 
fpirituaJ  perfection,  befides  thofe  which  are  lodged  in  an 
human  foul  ;  but  it  is  invpoffible  that  we  mould  have  ideas 
of  any  kinds  of  perfection,  except  thofe  of  which  we  have 
fomc  fmall  rays  and  fhort  imperfect  ffrokes  in  cnifelves. 
It  would  be  therefore  a  very  high  prefumption  to  determine 
whether  the  Supreme  Being  has  not  many  more  attributes 
than  thofe  which  enter  into  our  conceptions  of  him  This 
is  certain,  that  if  there  be  any  kind  of  fpiritual  perfection 
which  is  not  marked  cut  in  an  human  foul,  it  belongs  in  its 
fulnefs  to  the  Divine  Nature. 

Several  eminent  philofophcrs  have  imagined  that  the 
foul,  in  her  feparate  liate,  may  have  new  faculties  fpring- 
ing  up  in  her,  which  flie  is  not  capable  of  exerting  dur- 
ing her  prefent  union  with  the  body  ;  and  whether  thefe 
faculties  may  not  correspond  with  other  attributes  in  the 
divine  nature,  and  open  to  us  hereafter  new  matter  of 
wonder  and  adoration,  we  are  altogether  ignorant.    This, 

as 
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as  I  have  faid  before,  we  ought  to  acquiefcfi  in,  that  tlie 
fovereign  Being,  the  great  Author  of  nature,  has  in  him  all 
poflihle  perfection,  as  well  in  kind  as  in  decree  ;  to  fpeak 
according  to  our  methods  of  conceiving.  I  ffcafl  only  add 
under  this  head,  that  when  we  have  raifed  our  notion  of 
this  infinite  Being  as  high  as  it  is  poflible  for  the  mind  of 
man  to  go,  it  will  fall  infinitely  short  of  what  he  really  is. 
There  is  no  end  of  hit  great  neft;  the  mod  exalted  crea- 
ture he  has  made,  is  or.iy  capable  of  adoring  it,  none  but 
himielf  can  comprehend  it. 

Th  v  advice  of  the  fon  of  Siracfr  is  very  juff  and  fublime 
in  this  light.  By  his  nvord  ati  things  cenjift.  We  may 
jfeak  rnuchf  and yet  come  fcort  :  wherefore  in  him,  he 
is  all .  How  fbalt  ipe  ba  able  to  magnify  him  ?  for  he  is 
great  above  all  his  works,.  The  Lord  is  terrible  and  very 
great ;  and  marvellous  in  his  power .  When  you  glorify  the 
Lord,  exalt  him  as  much  as  yon  can  :  for  even  yet  -a;.7 
he  far  exceed.  And  token  you  exalt  him,  put  forth  allyour 
jirengthf  and  be  not  weary  f  ,/o>-  you  can  never  go  far  e- 
ncugh.  U  ho  hadfeen  kirn,  that  he  might  tell  us  ?  and  who 
cat;  magnify  hivi  as  he  is  P  There  are  yet  hid  greater  things 
than  thefe  be,  for  we  have  fen  but  a  few  of  his  worts, 

I  have  here  only  confide  red  the  Supreme  Being  by  the 
light  of  reafon  and  philolbphy.  if  we  would  fee  him  in 
all  the  wonders  of  his  merry,  we  mull  have  recourfe  to 
revelation,  which  reprefents  him  to  us  not  only  as  infinite- 
ly great  and  glorious,  but  as  infinitely  good  and  juft  in  his 
difpenfations  towards  man.  But  as  this  is  a  theory  which  falls 
under  everyone's  confederation,  tho'  indeed  it  can  never  be 
fufficicnt'y  confideicd,  1  flia.ll  here  only  take  notice  of  that 
habitual  worfhip  and  veneration  which  we  ought  to  pay  to 
this  Almighty  Being.  \\  e  mould  often  refrefh  our  minds 
with  the  thought  of  him  and  annihilate  ourfelvts  before 
him,  in  the  contemplation  of  our  own  worthlefnefs  and  of 
his  tranfeendent  excellence  and  perfection.  This  would 
imprin;  in  our  mil  ds  fuel-  a  constant  and  uninterrupted  av.c 
and  veneration  as  that  which  I  am  here  recommending  and 
which  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  inceflant  prayer,  and  reaionable 
humiliation  of  the  foul  before  him  who  made  it. 

This  would  effectually  kill  in  us  all  the  little  feeds  of 
pride,  vanity  and  fclf-conceit    which  art  apt  to  fhut  up  in 
the  minds  oifochwhofe  thoughts  turn  more  on  thole  com- 
parative 
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parativc  advantages  which  they  enjoy  over  fome  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  than  on  that  infinite  diltance  which  is  pla- 
ced between  them  and  the  fuprcme  model  of  all  perfection. 
It  would  likeways  quicken  our  defires  and  endeavours  of 
uniting  ourfelves  to  him  by  all  the  acts  of  religion  and  of 
virtue. 

Jmjch  an  habitual  homage  to  the  Supreme  Being  would 
in  a  particular  manner,  banifh  from  among  us  that  pre- 
vailing impiety  of  uling  his  name  on  the  mod  trivial  oc- 
•cafions. 

I  Frsn  the  following  paflkge  in  an  excellent  fermon, 
preached  at  the  funeral  of  a  gentleman  who  was  an  honour 
to  his  country,  and  a  mere  diligent  as  well  as  fuccefsful 
inquirer  into  the  works  of  nature,  than  any  other  our  na- 
tion has  ever  produced  :     •    He  had  the  profoundeft  vene- 

*  ration  for  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  that  I  have 
'  ever  obferved  in  any  perfon.  The  very  name  of  God 
'  was  never  mentioned  by  him  without  a  paufe  and  a  vi- 
e  fible  (top  in  his  difcourfe ;  in  which,  one  that  knew  him 
c  mod  particularly  above  twenty  years,  has  told  me,  that 

*  he  was  lb  exact,  that  he  does  not  remember  to  have  ob- 

*  ferred  him  once  to  fail  in  it.' 

Eve  r  v  one  knows  the  veneration  which  was  paid  by  the 
Jews  to  a  name  fo  great,  wonderful  and  holy.  They  would 
not  let  it  enter  even  into  their  religious  difcourfes.  What 
can  we  think  then  of  thole  who  make  ufe  of  fo  tremendous 
a  name  in  the  ordinary  expreilions  of  their  anger,  mirth, 
and  mod  impertinent  of  pafiions  ?  of  thofe  who  admit  it 
iota  the  molt  familiar  queilions  and  aflertions,  ludicrous 
phr.des  and  works  of  humour  ?  not  to  mention  thofe  who 
violate  it  by  fctlemn  perjuries.  It  would  be  an  affront  to 
reafon  to  endeavour  to  fet  forth  the  horror  and  profanenefs 
of  fuch  a  practice.  The  very  mention  of  it  expofes  it  fuf- 
ficiently  to  thofe  in  whom  the  light  of  nature,  not  to  fay  re- 
ligion, is  not  utterly  extinguished.  O 
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No.  532.       Monday,  November   10. 
'Fungor  vtce'eotis,  aisutum 


Reddere  quaferrum  valet,  ex/'ors  ipfa  fecandi* 

Hor.  Ays  poet.  v.  304. 

/  flay  the  txibetflone  :   ufetefi  and  unfit, 

To  cut  niyfelf,  I  sharpen  others  tvit.  Creech. 

IT  is  a  very  hor.efl  action  to  be  frudious  to  produce  o- 
tlier  mens  merit ;  and  I  make  no  fcruple  of  faying  I 
have  as  much  of  this  temper  as  any  man  in  the  world.   It 
would,  not  be  a  thing  to  be  bragged  of,  but  that  it  is  what 
any  man  may  be  matter  of  who  will  take  pains  enough  for 
it.    Much  observation  of  the  unworthinefs  in  being  pained 
at  the  excellence  of  another,  will  bring  you  to  a  fcorn  of 
yovirfelf  for  that  unwillinrnefs :  and  when  you  have  got  fb 
far,   you  will  find  it  a  greater  pleafurc  than  you  ever  be- 
fore knew,  to  be  zealous  in  promoting  the  fame  and  wel- 
fare of  the  praile-worthy.     1  do  not  fpeak  this  as  preten- 
ding to  be  a  mortified  fclf-denying  man,  but  as  one  who 
lias  turned  his  ambition  into  a  right  channel.     1  claim  to 
ifvyfeif  the  merit  of  having  extorted  excellent  productions 
from  a  pcrfon  of  the  grcatctt  abilities,  who  would  not  have 
Jet  them  appeared  by  any  other  means ;  to  have  animated 
a  few  young  gentlemen  into  worthy  purfuits,  who  Mill  be 
a  glory  to  our  age ;   and  at  all  times,    and  by  all  poffible 
ns  in  my  power  undermined  thcintercfls  of  ignorance, 
vice,  and  folly,  and  attempted  to  fubttitutc  in  their  ttcad, 
learning,  piety,   and  good  Jenfe.     It  is  from  this  honctt 
icart  that  '  find  inyfelf  honoured  as  a  gcntleman-uihcr  to 
the  arts  and  icicnccs.     Mr  Ticzell  and  Mr  Pope  have   it 
ms  this  idea  of  me.  The  former  has  writ  me  an  excellent 
1    v  of  verfesin  pmifc,  forfooih,  of  myfclf;  and  the  0- 
1  1  in<  lofed  for  my  peuifal  an  admirable  poem,  which,  I 
I    pe,    .vill  ihortly  fee  the  light.      In  the  mean  time  I  can- 
.l  fu]  prefs  any  thought  of  his,  but  infert  his  fentiment 
about  the  dying  words  of  Adrian.     1  won't  determine  in 
the  cafe  he  mentions;    but  have  thus  much  to  fay  in  fa- 
:'  his  argument,  that  many  of  his  works  which  I 

have 
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have  feen,  convince  me  that  very  pretty  and  very  (ublime 
fentiments  may  be  lodged  in  the  fame  bofora  without  dimi- 
nution to  its  greatnefs. 

Mr  Spectator, 

*  TWas  the  other  day  in  company  with  five  cr  fix  men 

*  of  fonie  learning ;  where  chancing  to  mention  the 
'  famous  vcrfes  which  the  emperor  Adrian  fpoke  on  his 

death-bed,  they  were  all  agreed  that  it  was  a  piece  <>i 
gaiety  unworthy  that  prince  in  thofe  circumltances.  I 
could  not  but  diffent  from  this  opinion  :  methinks  it  was 
by  no  means  a  gay,  but  a  very  farious  foliloqny  to  hi 
foul  at  the  point  of  its  departure :  in  which  ienle  I  na- 
turally took  the  vcrfes  at  my  firft  reading  them  when  I 

*  was  very  young,  and  before  1  knew  what  interpretation 
'  the  world  generally  put  upon  them : 

"  Animula  vagula,  blandula, 

*'  Hofpes  come'que  corporis, 

••'  Quo?  nunc  abibis  in  loca  ? 

*?  Tallidula,  rigida,  nudula, 

"  Nee  (ut  foles)  dabis  jocos  !' 

*'  Alas,  my  foul  !  thou  pleafing  companion  of  this  body, 
"  thou  fleeting  thing  that  art  now  deferting  it !  whether 
"  art  thou  Hying  ?  to  what  unknown  region  ?  thou  art 
"  all  trembling,  fearful,  and  penfive.  Now  what  is  b.~ 
"  come  of  thy  former  wit  and  humour  ?  Thou  (halt  jett 
'■'  and  be  gay  no  more.'     I  confefs  I  cannot  apprehend 

*  where  lyes  the  trirling  in  all  this ;  'tis  the  moft  natural 
'  and  obvious  reflexion  imaginable  to  a  dying  man  :  and  if 
'  we  coofider  the  emperor  was  a  heathen,  that  doubt  con- 

*  cerning  the  future  ftate  of  his  foul  will  feem  fo  far  from 

*  being  the  effect  of  want  of  thought,  that  it  is  fcarce  rea- 
'  fonable  he  fiiould  think  otherways ;  not  to  mention  that 
'  here  is  a  plain  confeilion  included  of  his  belief  in  its  im- 

*  mortality.     The  diminitive  epithets  of  vaguia,  blandu- 

*  /a,  and  the  reft  appear  not  to  me  as  exprefiions  of  levity, 
'  but  rather  of  endearment  and  concern  ;  fuch  as  we  find 
'  in  Catullus,  and  the  authors  of  Hcndeca-JylUbi  after 
'  him,  where  they  are  ufed  to  exprefs  the  utmoit  love  and 
'  tendcrnefs  for  their  millrefies. if  you  think  me  right 

T  2  'in 
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•  in  my  notion  of  the  lad  words  of  Adrian,  be  pleafed  to 

*  inftrt  this  in  the  Speflatcr  ;  if  not,  to  fupprefs  it. 

/  am,  Sic. 


To  the  fuppcfe J  author  rfths  Spectator. 

IN  courts  licentious,  and  a  fiiamelefs  dage, 
How  long  the  war  lhall  wit  with  virtue  wage  ? 
inchanted  by  this  prodituted  fair, 
Gur  youth  run  headlong  in  the  fatal  fnare ; 
In  height  of  rapture  clafp  unheeded  pains, 
And  fuck  pollution  through  their  tingling  veins. 

Thy  fpotlefs  thoughts  unfhock'd  the  pried  may  hear, 
And  the  pure  vedal  in  her  bofom  wear. 
To  confcious  blullies  and  diminim'd  pride, 
Thy  glafs  betrays  what  t reach 'rous  love  would  hide ; 
Nor  harm  thy  precepts,  but  infus'd  by  Health, 
Pleafe  while  they  cure,  and  cheat  us  into  health. 
Thy  works  in  Chloes  toilet  gain  a  part, 
And  with  his  taylor  (hare  the  fopling's  heart : 
Lafu'd  in  thy  fatire,  the  penurious  cit 
Laughs  at  himfelf,  and  finds  no  harm  in  wit  j 
From  felon  gamefiers  the  raw  fquire  is  free, 
And  Britain  owes  her  refcu'd  oaks  to  thee. 
His  mifu  the  frolic  vifcount  dreads  to  toad, 
Or  his  third  cure  the  (hallow  Templar  boall ; 
And  the  raili  fool  who  fcorn'd  the  beaten  road, 
Dares  quake  at  thunder,  and  confefs  his  Cod. 

•  T.SB  brainlefs  (tripling,  who,  expell*d  the  town, 

Damn'd  the  (tiff  college  and  pedantic  gown, 

Aw'd  by  thy  name  is  dumb,  and  thrice  a  week 

Spells  uncouth  Latin,  and  pretends  to  Greek, 

A  fauntring  tribe  !  fuch  born  to  wide  edates, 

With  yea  and  no  in  fenates  hold  debates : 

At  length  defpis'd,  each  to  his  fields  retires.^ 

Fird  with  the  dogs,  and  king  amidrt  the  fquires ; 

Fro;->i  pert  to  dupid  finks  fupinely  down, 

In  youth  a  coxcomb,  and  in  age  a  clown. 

V  Such 
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Such  readers  fcorn'd,  thou  wing'ft  thy  daring  flight 
Above  the  ftars,  and  tread'ir.  the  fields  of  light; 
Fame,  heav'n  and  hell,  are  thy  exalted  theme, 
And  vifions  fuch  as  Jove  himfelf  might  dream; 
Man  funk  to  Uavery,  though  to  glory  born, 
Heav'n 's  pride  when  upright,  and  deprav'd,  his  fconu 

Such  hints  alone  could  British  Virgil  lend, 
And  rhou  alone  deferve  from  fuch  a  friend  : 
A  debt  fo  borrow 'd,  is  illuttrious  (hame, 
And  fame  when  ihar'd  with  him  is  double  fame. 
So  ilufh'd  with  fweets,  by  beauty's  queen  beftow'd, 
With  more  than  mortal  charms  3Lneas  glow'd, 
Such  gen'rous  itrifes  Eugene  and  Marlbri?  try. 
And  as  in  glory  fo  in  friendfhip  vie. 

Permit  thefc  lines  by  thee  to  live nor  blame 

A  mule  that  pants  and  languilhes  for  fame ; 

That  fears  to  (ink  when  humbler  themes  (he  ling?, 

Lo(t  in  the  mafs  of  mean  forgotten  tilings. 

Receiv'd  by  thee,  I  prophefy,  my  rhimes 

The  praife  of  virgins  in  iuccceding  times  : 

Mix'd  with  thy  works,  their  life  no  bounds  mall  fee, 

But  Hands  protected,  as  inlpir'd,  by  the  . 

• 

So  fome  weak  fhoot,  which  elfe  would  poorly  rile, 
Jove's  tree  adopts,  and  lifts  him  to  the  (Ides  ; 
Through  the  new  pupil  foil 'ring  juices  flow, 
Thrult  forth  the  gems,  and  give  the  flow'rs  to  blow 
Aloft:   immortal  reigns  the  plant  unknown, 
With  borrow 'd  life,  and  vigour  not  his  own. 

'To  the  Spectator-general. 

•  Mr  John  Sly  humbly  sheweth, 

c  rT",HAT  upon  reading  the  deputation  given  to  the 

•  JL     (aid  Mr  John  Sly,  all  peribns  palling  by  his  ob- 
1  fcrvatory  behaved  themlelvcs  with  the  lame  decorum,  as 

•  if  your  honour  yourfdf  had  been  prefent, 

'    That   your  laid  officer  is  preparing,  according  to 

•  your  honour's  fecret  inftruclions,  hats  for  the  fevcral 

T    J 
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'  kind  of  heads  that  make  figures  in  the  realms  of  Great 

*  B)  itain,  with  cocks  iignificant  of  their  powers  and  fa- 
'  culties. 

'  That  your  faid  officer  has  taken  due  notice  of  your 
'  inftxuclions  and  admonitions  concerning  the  internals  of 
4  the  head  from  the  outward  form  of  the  fame.  Kis  hats 
'  for  men  of  the  faculties  of  law  and  phyfic  do  but  ju(t 
1  turn  up,  to  give  a  little  life  to  their  fagacity :  his  mili- 
'  tiry  hats  glare  full  in  the  face;  and  he  has  prepared  a 
'  familiar  eafy  cock  for  all  good  companions  between  the 
'  above  mentioned  extremes.  For  this  end  he  has  confult- 
'  ed  the  moft  learned  of  his  acquaintance  for  the  true  form 

*  and  dimenhons  of  the  leptdum  caput,  and  made  a  hat 
'  for  it. 

'  Your  faid  officer  does  further  reprcfent,  that  the 
'  young  divines  about  town  are  many  of  them  got  into  the 
'  cock  military,  and  delires  your  inftructions  therein. 

•  That  the  town  has  been  for  feveral  days  very  well 
'  behaved,  and  farther  your  laid  officer  faith  not. 

T 
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ImmQ  duas  dabo,  inquit  tile,  una  ft  parum  eft ; 

El  (i  duarum  poenitcbtt,  addentur  daa.  Plant. 

Nay,  fays  he,  if  one  is  too  little,  I  will give  you  two  ; 
and  if  two  won't  fat  is fy  you,  1  will  add  two  mors. 

To  the  Spectator. 
S  I  R, 

•  "\T  O  U  have  often  given  us  very  excellent  difcourfes 

•  again!!  that  unnatural  cuitam  of  parents,  in  fpr- 
'  cing  their  children  to  marry  contrary  to  their  inclinuti- 
'  ons.  My  own  cafe,  without  farther  preface  I  will  lay 
'  before  you,  and  leave  you  to  judge  of  it.     My  father 

•  and  mother  both  being  in  declining  years,  would  fain 

•  fee  me,  their  eldeft  fon,  as  they  call  it,  fettled.  1  am  as 
1  much  for  that  as  they  can  be ;  but  I  mull  be  fettled,  it 

•  feems,    not  according  to   my  own,    but   their  liking, 

•  Upon 
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Upon  this  account  I  am  tciz'd  every  day,  becaufe  I  have 
not  yet  fallen  in  love,  in  fpitc  of  nature,  with  one  of  a 
neighbouring  gentleman's  daughters  ;  for  out  of  their 
abundant  generofity,  they  give  me  the  choice  of  four. 
Jack,  begins  my  father,  Mrs  Cutharl>u  is  a  fine  woman 

Yes,  Sir,  but  i"he  is  rather  too  old — She  will  make 

the  more  difcreet  manager,  boy.  Then  my  mother  plays 
her  part.  Is  not  Mrs  Betty  exceeding  fair  r  Yes,  Madam, 
but  (he  is  of  no  converfation  ;  (he  has  no  fire,  no  agree- 
able vivacity ;  (he  neither  fpeaks  nor  looks  with  fpirit. 
True,  fon ;  but  for  thole  very  reafons,  fhe  will  be  an  eafy, 
foft,  obliging,  tractable  creature.  After  all,  cries  an  old 
aunt,  (who  belongs  to  the  clafs  of  thofe  who  read  plays 
with  fpectacles  on)  what  think  you  nephew,  of  proper 
Mis  Dorothy  P  What  do  1  think  ?  why,  (  think  fhe  can- 
not be  above  fix  foot  two  inches  high.  Well,  well,  you 
may  banter  as  long  as  you  pleafe,  but  height  of  itature  is 
commanding  and  majeilic.  Come,  come,  fays  a  coufin 
of  mine  in  the  family,  I'll  fit  him  ;  Fidelia  is  yet  behind 

— Pretty  mils  Fiddy  mull:  pleafe  you Oh  !    your  very 

humble  fervant,  dearcoz,  (he  is  as  much  too  young  as  her 
elded,  filler  is  too  old.  Is  it  fo  indeed,  quoth  fhe,  good 
Mr  Pert  ?  you  who  are  but  barely  turned  of  twenty  two, 
and  mifs  Fiddy  in  half  a  year's  time  will  be  in  her  teens, 
and  (he  is  capable  of  learning  any  thing.  Then  fhe  will 
be  fo  oblervdnt ;  (he'll  cry  perhaps  now  and  then,  but 
never  be  angry  Thus  they  will  think  for  me  in  this 
matter,  wherein  I  am  more  particularly  concerned  than 
any  body  elle.  Ji  1  name  any  woman  in  the  world,  one 
of  theie  daughters  has  certainly  the  fume  qualities.  You 
fee  by  thefe  few  hints,  Mr  Spectator-,  what  a  comfor- 
table life  I  lead.  To  be  ftill  more  open  and  fiee  with 
you,  1  have  been  pafiionately  fond  of  a  young  lady  (whom 
give  me  leave  to  call  Miranda)  now  for  thtfe  three 
years.  1  have  often  urged  the  matter  home  to  my  pa- 
rents with  all  the  fubmiilion  of  a  fon,  but  the  impatience 
of  a  lover.  Pray,  Sir,  think  of  three  years  :  what  inex- 
preffible  fcenes  of  inquietude,  what  variety  of  mifery  mull 
i  have  gone  thro' in  three  long  whole  years  ?  Mitania% 
fortune  is  equal  to  thofe  I  have  mentioned ;  but  her  re- 
lations are  not  intimates  with  mine.     Ah  !  there's,  the 

rub. 
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rub.  Mirandas  pcrfon,  wit,  and  humour,  are  what  tire 
niceft  fancy  could  imagine ;  and  though  we  know  you 
to  be  fo  elegant  a  judge  of  beauty,  yet  there  is  none  a- 
mong  all  your  various  characters  of  fine  women  prefer- 
able to  Miranda.  In  a  word,  (he  is  never  guilty  of  do- 
ing any  thing  but  one  amiis  (if  (he  can  be  thought  to  do 
amifs  by  me)  in  being  as  blind  to  my  faults,  as  fhe  is 
to  her  own  perfections. 

I  am  S  I  Ry 

Your  vary  humble  ohedknt  fsrvant, 

DUSTERERASTUS. 


-w 


Mr  SPKCTATOF, 

HEN  you  fpentfo  much  time  as  you  did  lately  in 
cenfuring  the  ambitious  young  gentlemen  who 
ride  in  triumph  through  town  and  country  in  coach-boxes, 
1  I  wilhed  you  had  employed  thofe  moments  in  confidera-. 
'  tion  of  what  pafies  fometimes  within  fide  of  thole  ve- 
«  hides.     I  am  fure  I  fufTered  fufticiently  by  the  infolcncc 

•  and  ill-breeding  of  fome  pcrfons  who  travelled  lately  with 

•  me  in  a  ftage-coach  out  cSEffex  to  London.  I  am  fure, 
'  when  you  have  heard  what  \  have  to  fay,  yon  will  think 
'  there  are  perfons  under  the  character  of  gentlemen  that 
«  are  fit  to  be  no  where  elfe  but  in  the  coach-box.  Sir,  I 
'  am  a  young  woman  of  a  fober  and  religious  education, 
'  and  have  prefcrved  that  character ;  but  on  Monday  was 
«  fortnight  it  was  my  misfortune  to  come  to  Londm.  I 
'  was  no  fooncr  clapt  in  the  coach,  but  to  my  great  fur- 
«  prile  two  perfons  in  the  habit  of  gentlemen  attacked  me 
«  with  fuch  indecent  difcourfe  as  I  cannot  repeat  to  you.  fo 
1  you  may  conclude  not  fit  for  me  to  hear.  I  had  no  relief 

<  but  the  hopes  of  a  fpecdy  end  of  my  fhort  journey.    Sir, 

•  form  to  yourfelf  what  a  perfecution  this  mult  needs  be  to  ;>. 
«  virtuous  and  a  chalte  mind  ;  and  in  order  to  your  proper 

<  handling  fuch  a  fubject,  fancy  your  wife  or  daughter,  if 
1  you  had  any,  in  fuch  circumltances.  and  what  treat! 

<  you  would  think  then  due  to  fuch  dragoons.  One  of 
«  them  was  called  a  captain,  and  entertained  us  with  110- 

'  thin^ 


i 


* 


< 
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c    thing  but  filly  ilupid  queftions,  or  lewd  fongs,  all  the 
«  way.     Ready  to  burlt  with  (hame  and  indignation,  I  re- 
pined that  nature  had  not  allowed  us  as  eafily  to  fhut 
«  our  ears  as  our  eyes.     But  was  not  this  a  kind  of  rape  ? 

•  Why  fhould  there  be  acceffaries  in  ravidiment  any  more 
«  than  murder  ?  Why  ihould  not  every  contributor  to  the 

abufe  of  chaltity  furfer  death  ?  1  am  fure  thefe  fhamelefs 
1  hell-hounds  deferved  it  highly.  Can  you  exert  yonr- 
«  felf  better  than  on  fuch  an  occafion  ?  If  you  do  not  do 
'  it  effectually,  I'll  read  no  more  of  your  papers.  Has 
«  every  impertinent  fellow  a  privilege  to  torment  me,  who 
«  pay  my  coach  hire  as  well  as  he  ?  Sir,  pray  confide r  us 

•  m  this  refpedt  as  the  weakeft  fex,  and  have  nothing  to 
'  defend  ourfelves :  and  I  think  it  is  as  gentlemanlike  to 
'  challenge  a  woman  to  fight,  as  to  talk  obfeenely  in  her 
1  company,  especially  when  (he  has  not  power  to  ftir. 
1  Pray  let  me  tell  you  a  ftory,  which  you  can  make  fit  for 

*  public  view.     I  knew  a  gentleman,  who  having  a  very 

•  good  opifiion  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  army,  invited  ten 
«  or  twelve  of  them  to  fup  with  him ;  and  at  the  fame 
«  time  invited  two  or  three  friends,  who  were  very  fevere 

*  againft  the  manners  and  morals  of  gentlemen  of  that  pro- 

*  fefiion.     It  happened  one  of  them  brought  two  captains 

•  of  his  regiment  newly  come  into  the  army,  who  at  firft 

•  onfet  engaged  the  company  with  very  lewd  healths  and 
<  fuitable  difcourfe.  You  may  eafily  imagine  the  confu- 
1  fion  of  the  entertainer,  who  finding  fome  of  his  friends 
'  very  uneafy,  defired  to  tell  them  a  ilory  of  a  great  man, 
'  one  Mr  Locke,  (whom  I  find  you  frequently  mention), 
«  that  being  invited  to  dine  with  the  then  lords  Halifax, 
'   Angta'fey,  and  Shaft  sbnrj\  immediately  after  the  din- 

•  r.er,  inilead  of  converfation,  the  cards  were  called  for, 
1   where  the  good  or  bad  fuccefs  produced  the  ufual  paili- 

*  ons  of  gaming.  Mr  Locke  retiring  to  a  window,  and 
«  writing,  my  lord  Angiejey  defired  to  know  what  he  was 

*  writing  :  "  Why,  my  lords  (anfwered  he)  1  could  not 
,:  fleep  !a(t  night  for  the  pleafure  and  improvement  I  ex- 
•*  peeled  from  the  converfation  of  the  greateft  men  of  the 
"  age.'  This  fo  fenfibly  Hung  them,  that  they  gladly  com- 
«  pounded  to  throw  their  cards  into  the  fire,  if  he  would 
'  hii  paper,  and  foa  converfation  enlued  fit  for  luch  per- 

♦  Ions.  Tbis  ilory  preit  fo  hard  upon  the  young  captains, 

«  to- 
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together  with  the  concurrence  of  their  fuperior  officers, 
that  the  young  fellows  left  the  company  in  confufion.  Sir, 
I  know  you  hate  long  things ;  but  if  you  like  it,  you 
may  contract  it,  or  how  3011  will  ;  but  I  think  it  has  a 
moral  in  it. 

'  But,  Sir,  I  am  told  you  are  a  famous  mechanic,  as 
well  as  a  looker-on,  and  therefore  I  humbly  propofe  you 
would  invent  fome  padlock,  with  full  power  under  your 
hind  andfealjfor  all  modclt  perfons,  either  men  or  wo- 
men, to  clap  upon  the  mouths  ofallfuch  impertinent  im- 
pudent ill  lows:  and  I  wi(h  you  would  pnblifh  a  procla- 
mation, that  no  model!  pcrfon  that  has  a  value  tor  hef 
countenance,  and  confequently  would  not  be  put  out  of 
it,  prefunie  to  travel  after  fuch  a  day  without  one  of 
thern  in  their  pockets.  I  fancy  a  imart  Spectator  upon 
this  fubjaft  would  fejrve  for  fuch  a  padlock ;  and  that 
public  notice  may  be  given  in  your  paper  v\hcre  they 
may  be  had  with  directions,  price  id.  and  that  part  of 
the  directions  may  be,  when  any  perfon  prefumes  to  be 
guilt}-  of  the  above-mentioned  crime,  the  party  nggrie- 
v<  d  may  produce  it  to  his  face,  with  a  requcft  to  read  it 
to  the  company.  He  mufr  be  very  much  hardened  that 
could  cut-face  that  rebuke;  and  his  further  punifhment 
I  leave  you  to  prefcribe. 

Tour  humble  fervar.t, 

T  Penance  Cruel. 
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Rarus  etlim  fcrme fenfus  C07iiviunis  in  ilia 

Fortune  Juv.  Sat.  8-  v.  7:, 


We  feldom  find 


Muckfenfe  tuitb  an  exalted  fortune  joir.'d. 

Stepney. 

Mr  Spectator, 
'  T  Am  a  young  woman  of  nineteen,  the  only  daughter 
'   X  of  vcry  -wealthy  parents  ;  and  have  my  whole  life 
*  been  ufed  with  a  tendcrnefs  which  did  me  no  great  fer- 

'  vice 
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vice  in  my  education.  1  have  perhaps  ari  uncommon 
defire  for  knowledge  of  what  is  fuit  ible  to  my  (ex  and 
quality ;  but  as  far  as  1  can  remember,  the  whole  dis- 
pute about  me  has  been,  whether,  fueh  a  thing  was  pro- 
per for  the  child  to  do,  or  not  ?  or  whether  huh  or  inch 
a.  food  was  the  more  wholfome  for  the  young  lady  to 
eat  ?  This  was  ill  for  my  ihape,  that  for  my  complexi- 
on, and  t'other  for  my  eyes.  I  cm  not  extravagant  when 
I  tell  you,  I  do  not  know  that  1  have  trod  upon  the  ve- 
ry earth  ever  fince  I  was  ten  years  old  ;  a  coach  or  chair 
I  am  obliged  to  for  ail  my  motions  from  one  place  to  a- 
nother  ever  fince  I  can  remember  All  who  had  to  do  to 
infti  uct  me,  have  ever  been  bringing  ftories  of  notable 
things  I  have  faid,  and  the  womanly  manner  of  my  be- 
having myfelf  upon  fuch  and  fuch  anoceafion.  This  has 
been  my  irate  'till  I  came  towards  )cars  of  womanhood  ; 
and  ever  fince  I  grew  towards  the  age  of  fifteen,  I  have 
been  abufed  after  another  manner.  Now,  forfooth,  I 
am  fo  killing,  no  one  can  fafely  fpeakto  me.  Our  houfe 
is  frtquentedby  men  of  fenfe,  and  I  love  to  aik  queffi- 
ons  when  I  fill  into  fuch  converfation  ;  but  1  am  cut 
fhort  with  fometning  or  other  about  my  bright  eyes. 
There  is,  Sir.  a  language  particular  for  talking  to  wo- 
men in  ;  and  none  but  thole  of  the  very  firlf  good  breed- 
ing (who  are  very  few,  and  who  feldom  come,  into  my 
way)  can  fpeak  to  us  without  regard  to  our  fex.  Among; 
the  generality  of  thofe  they  call  gentlemen,  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  me  to  fpeak  upon  any  fubjeift  whatfoever  with- 
out provoking  fomebody  to  fay.  "  Oh  !  to  be  fiire  Jine 
Mrs  Such-a  one  muft  be  very  particularly  acquainted 
with  all  that;  all  the  world  will  contribute  to  her  en- 
tertainment and  information.'  Thus,  sir,  I  am  fo  hand- 
fume,  that  I  murder  all  who  approach  me  ;  fo  w.fe  that 
1  want  no  new  notice  ;  and  fo  well-bred,  that  I  am  treat- 
e  I  by  al!  that  know  me  like  a  fool,  for  no  one  will  aniwer 
as  if  I  were  their  friend  or  companion,  'ray,  sir,  be 
j\  alcd  to  take  the  part  of  us  beauties  and  fortunes  into 
your  confederation,  and  do  not  let  us  be  thus  flattered 
oat  of  our  femes.  1  have  got  an  hufly  of  a  maid,  who 
is  mo(r  craftily  given  to  this  iil  q  laltty.  I  was  at  firfr. 
red  with  a  certain  abiurdity  the  creature  wa:  gu  lty 
•of  in  every  thing  iheiaid:  fiic  is  a  country  girl,  and  in 

«  the 
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'  the  dialect  of  the  (hire  flic  was  born  in,  would  tell  me, 
'  that  every  body  reckoned  her  lady  had  the  pureft  red 
'  and  white  in  the  world  :  then  Hie  would  tell  me,  I  was 
'  the  mod  like  one  Sifly  Dobfon  in  their  town,  who  made 
'  the  miller  make  away  with  himfelf,  and  walk  afterwards 
'  in  the  corn  field  where  they  ufed  to  meet.  With  all 
1  this,  this  cunning  huffy  can  lay  letters  in  my  way,  and 
1  put  a  billet  in  my  gloves,  and  then  (land  in  it  ihe  knows 
1  n  filing  of  it.  I  do  net  know,  from  my  birth  to  this 
1  day,  that  I  have  been  ever  treated  by  anyone  as  1  ought, 
'  and  if  it  were  not  for  a  few  books  which  I  delight  in,  I 
■'  flioyid  be  ai  this  hour  a  novice  to  all  common  fenfe. 
"    Would  it  not  be  worth  your  while  to  lay  down  rules  for 

*  behaviour  in  this  cafe,  and  tell  people,  that  we  fair-ones 

*  expect  hondl:  plain  anfwers  as  well  as  other  people? 
'  Why  muit  I,  good  Sir,  becaufe  1  have  a  good  air,  a  fine 
'  comp  cxion,  and  am  in  the  bloom  of  my  years,  be  mifJed 
1  in  all  my  actions ;  and  have  the  notions  of  good  and  ill 
'  confounded  in  my  mind,  for  no  odier  offerfce,  but  be- 
'  caufe  1  have  the  advantage  of  beauty  and  fortune?  Indeed, 
'  Sir,  what  with  the  filly  homage  which  is  paid  to  us  by 
'  the  foit  of  people  I  have  above  fpoken  of,  and  the  utter 
'  negligence  which  others  have  for  us,  the  converfation  of 
c  us  youpg  women  of  condition  is  no  other  than  what  mud 
'  expofe  us  to  ignorance    and  vanity,  if  not  vice.      All 

*  this  is  humbly  fubnutted  to  your  Spcftatorial    wifdom, 

*  by, 

S  I  R, 

Tour  humble  fervant, 

Sharlot  We althy. 

Mr  Spectator,  Will'/  Coffee-houfe. 

<  T")  -AY5  s'r»  '*  will  fervc  t0  fi'-l  UP  A  paper,  if  you  put 
'  JL  'n  this;  which  is  only  to  afk,  Whether  that  copy 
'  of  verles,  which  i.  a  paraphrafe  of  Ijaia*,  in  one  of  your 

<  fpecnlations,  is  not  written  by  Mr  Pope  ?  Then  you  get 

<  on  another  line,  by  putting  in,  with  proper  diilances,  as 
«  at  die  end  of  a  letter, 

I  am,  SIR, 

Tour  humble  fervant, 

Abraham  Dapperwit, 
Mr 
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Mr  DAPPERWlT, 

'  T  AM  glad  to  get  another  line  forward,  by  faying  that 

*  X  excellent  piece  is  Mr  Pope's.  ;  and  fo  with  proper 
1  diftanccs, 

/  am,  SIR, 

Tour  bumble  fcrvant, 

The  Spectator. 
Mr  Spec t at c  r. 
1  T  WAS  a  wealthy  grocer  in  the  city,  and  as  fortunate 
1  X  as  diligent ;  but  I  was  a  (ingle  man,  and  you  know 
'  there  are  women.  One  in  particular  came  to  my  mop, 
c  who  I  wifhtd  might,  but  was  afraid  never  would,  make 
1  a  grocer's  wife.     I  thought,  however,  to  take  an  efFec- 

*  teal  wav  of  courting,  and  fold  her  at  lefs  -price  than  f 
'  bought  that  I  might  buy  at  lefs  price  than  I  fold.  She, 
'  you  may  be  fure.  often  came,  and  helped  me  to  many 

*  cuftomers  at  the  fame  rate,  fancying  [  was  obliged  10 
'  her.  You  mull  needs  think  this  was  a  good  living  trade, 
'  and  riches  muft  be  vaftly  improved.    In  fine,  I  was  nigh 

*  being  deciared  bankrupt,  when  I  declared  myfelf  her 
'  lover,  and  Ihe  herfelf  married.  I  was  juir  in  a  condition 
4  to  fupport  myfelf,  and  am  now  in  hopes  of  growing  rich 
'  by  lofing  my  cullomers. 

Tours, 

Jeremy  Comfit. 

Mr  Sp*CTATOfc, 

*  T  AM  in  the  condition  of  the  idol  you  was  once  pleafed 

*  X  to  mention,  and  bar-keeper  of  a  coffee-houfe.    I  be- 

*  lieve  it  is  needkfs  to  tell  you  the -opportunities  I  muft 

*  give,  a^d  the  importunities  I  fuffer.      But  there  is  one 

*  gentleman  who   befieges   me   as   clofe  the   French  did 

*  Bouchain.     His  gravity  makes  him  work  cautious,  and 

*  his  regular  approaches  denote  a  good  engineer.  Yon 
'  need  not  doubt  of  his  oratory,  as  he  is  a  lawier  ;  and 
'  efpccially  fincc  he  has  had  fo  little  ufe  of  it  at  Wejiin'm- 
'  fter,  he  may  fpare  the  more  for  me. 

'   What  then  can  weak  woman  do  ?    I  am  wiilina  to 

*  furrender  but  he  would  have  it  at  difcretion,  and  I  with 
<  difcretion.     In  the  mean  time  whilfr.  we  parley,  our  fe- 

*  veral  interests  are  neglected  As  his  liege  grows  flronger 
"  my  tea  grows  weaker ;  and  while  he  pleads  at  rav  bV' 

Vol.  VII.  U  I uoal 
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*  none  come  to  him  for  counfcl  but  in  forma  pauperis. 
'  Dear  .Mr  Spectator,  advife  him  not  to  infift  upon 
'  hard  articles,  nor  by  Iks  irregular  defircs  contradict  the 
'  well-meaning  lines  of  his  countenance.  If  we  were  a- 
'  greed,  we  might  fettle  to  fomething.  as  foon  as  we  could 

•  detei  mine  where  we  fhould  get  moil,  by  the  law,  at  the 
«  cofTee-houfc,  or  at  Wefiminjier, 

Tour  humble  fervant, 

Lucinda  Parley. 

A  minute  from  I\Ir  John  Sly. 

THF.  woild  is  pretty  regular  for  about  fortv  rod  caff, 
and  ten  weft  of  the  obfervatory  of  the  faid  Mr 
Sly  ;  but  he  is  credibly  informed,  that  when  they  are  got 
beyond  the  pafs  into  the  strand,  or  thofe  who  move 
city-ward  are  got  within  Temple-bar,  they  are  juft  as 
they  were  before.  It  is  therefore  humbly  propofed,  that 
moving-centries  may  be  appointed  all  the  bufy  hours  of 
the  day  between  the  Exchange  and  IVeftminfter.  and  re- 
port what  paffes  to  your  honour,  or  your  fubordinate  of- 
ficers, from  time  to  time. 

Ordered, 
That  Mr  Sly  name  the  faid  officers,  provided  he  will 
anfwer  for  their  principles  and  morals.  T 


N  o.  5  3  5 .      Thurfday,  November  1 3 . 

m  longam  rejeces— 
Cut  fljort  vain  hepe. 


Hor.  Od.  11.  1.  1.  v.  7. 


M 


il  Y  four  hundred  and  feventy  firit  fpeculation^  turned 
.'i  upon  the  fubjecr.  of  hope  in  general.  I  deiign  this 
paper  a  fpeeuLition  upon  that  vain  and  fooliih  hope,  which 
is  'mifomployed  on  temporal  objects,  and  produces  many 
furrows  and  cJ.tmities  in  human  life. 

1  r  U  .1  nrccept  feiecal  times  inculcated  by  Horace,  that 

Id  not  entertain  an  hope  of  any  thing  in  lire  which 

..t  a  great  di  I  ranee  from  us.  The  fhortnefs  and  uncer- 

of  our  time  here,  makes  fuch  a  kind  of  hope  uirei- 

(bnablc 
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fonable  and  abfurd.  The  grave  lyes  ufifeefl  between  us 
and  the  object  which  we  reach  after  :  where  one  man  lives 
to  enjoy  the  good  he  has  in  view,  ten  thoufand  are  cat  oft 
in  the  puriuit  ot  it. 

1 1  h.ipnens  likeways  unluckily,  that  one  hope  no  fooner 
dies  in' us,  but  another  rifes  up  in  its  tread.  We  are  apt 
to  fancy  that  we  ftali  be  hippy  and  fatisfied  if  we  pofiefs 
ourfelves  offuch  and  filch  particular  enjoyment  ;  but  ei- 
ther by  reafon  of  their  emptttvfs  or  the  natural  inquietude 
of  the  mind,  we  have  no  foorftr  gained  one  point,  but  we 
extend  our  hopes  to  another.  We  (till  !ind  new  inviting 
fcenes  and  -andfidps  iving  behind  thofe  which  at  a  diilance 
terminated  our  view. 

T«8  natural  confluences  offuch  reflexions  are  thefe  ; 
that  we  fhould  take  care  not  to  let  our  hopes  run  out  in- 
to too  great  a  length;  that  wa  fnouid  fufneiently  weigh 
the  objects  of  our  hope,  whether  they  be  luch  as  we  may 
reasonably  expect  from  them,  what  they  propoie  in  theif 
fraition,  and  whether  they  are  fuch  as  we  are  pretty  fure 
of  attaining,  in  cafe  our  life  extend  itfelf  fo  far.  if  we 
hope  for  things  which  are  at  too  great  a  dilbnee  from  us, 
it  is  poilible  that  we  may  be  intercepted  by  death  in  our 
progrefs  towards  them.  _  if  we  hope  for  things  of  which 
we  have  not  thoroughly  considered  the  value,  our  d::'ap- 
pointment  will  be  greater  than  our  plealure  in  tire  fruition 
of  them.  If  we  hope  for  what  we  are  not  likely  to  pof- 
fefs,  we  act  and  think  in  vain,  and  make  life  a  greater  dream 
and  (hadow  than  it  really  is. 

Many  of  the  mileries  and  misfortunes  of  life  proceed 
from  our  want  of  confideration,  in  one  or  all  of  thefe 
particulars.  They  are  the  rocks  on  which  the  (anguine 
tribe  of  lovers  daily  fplit,  and  on  which  the  bankrupt, 
the  politician,  the  alchymiit  and  projector  are  cait  away 
in  every  age.  Men  of  warm  imaginations  and  towering 
thoughts  are  apt  to  overlook  the  goods  of  fortune  which 
are  near  them,  for  fomething  that  glitters  in  the  fight  at 
a  diltance  ;  to  neglect  folid  and  fubdantial  happinels,  for 
what  is  ihowy  and  fuperficial ;  and  to  contemn  that  good 
that  lyes  within  their  reach,  for  that  which  they  are  not 
capable  of  attaining.  Hope  calculates  its  fchemes  for  a 
long  and  durable  life  :  preifes  forward  to  imaginary  points 
of  bhfs,  and  grafps  at  impoihbdities ;    and  confequently 

U  2  very 
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Very  often  enfnares  men  into  beggary,  ruin,  and  difhonour. 

What  1  have  here  faid,  may  ferve  as  a  meral  to  an 
Arab'mn  fable,  which  I  find  tranflatcd  into  French  by 
Monfleur  Callar.d.  The  fable  has  in  it  fuch  a  wild,  but 
aitural  Simplicity,  that  I  queftion  not  but  my  reader,  will 
be  as  much  pleafed  with  it  as  I  have  been,  and  that  he  will 
confider  himfelf,  if  he  reflects  on  the  feveral  amufements 
of  hope  which  have  fometimes  puffed  in  his  mind,  as  a  near 
relation  to  the  Perfian  g!afs-man 

JLNJSCHJR,  fays  the  fable,  was  a  very  idle  ft!- 
low,  that  never  would  fet  his  hand  to  any  buflnefs  during 
his  father's  life.  AVhen  his  father  died,  he  left  him  to 
the  value  of  an  hundred  drachmas  in  Perfian  money, 
dlnafckart  in  order  to  make  the  heft  of  it,  laid  it  out  in 
glaffes,  bottles,  and  the  the  fineft  earthen  ware.  Thefe  he 
piled  up  in  a  large  open  bafket,  and  having  made  choice 
of  a  very  little  fhop,  placed  the  bafket  at  his  feet,  and 
leaned  his  back  upon  the  wall,  in  expectation  of  cuftom- 
ers.  As  he  fat  in  this  poilure,  with  his  eyes  upon  the 
bafket,  he  fell  into  a  moft  amufjng  train  of  thought,  and 
was  over  heard  by  one  of  his  neighbours,  as  he  talked  to 
bimfe'f  in  the  following  manner:  "  This  bafket, fays  he% 
"*  coft  me  at  the  wholefale  merchant's  an  hundred  drach- 
"  mas,  which  is  all  I  have  in  the  world.  1  fhall  quickly 
t:  ma!:e  two  hundred  of  it,  by  felling  it  in  retail.  Thefe 
"  two  hundred  drachmas  will  in  a  very  little  while  rife  to 
*;  four  hundred  which  of  courfe  will  amount  in  time  to 
"  foiii'  thoufand.  Four  thoufand  drachmas  cannot  fail  of 
"  making  eight  thoufand  As  foon  as  by  this  means  I  am 
*'  mafler  often  thoufand,  I  will  lay  afide  my  trade  of  a 
'■*  girds- man,  and  turn  jeweller.  I  fhall  then  deal  in  dia- 
"  monds,  pear!:,  and  all  forts  of  rich  ftoae3.  Whin  I 
"  have  got  together  as  much  wealth  as  I  can  well  defire, 
"  1  will  make  a  purchafe  of  the  finqft  houfe  I  can  find,  with 
"  lands,  flaves,  eunuchs,  and  horfes.  I  fhall  then  begin  to 
"  enjoy  myfelf,  and  make  a  noife  in  the  wurld.  I  will  not, 
"  however,  frop  there,  but  fUll  continue  my  traffic,  till  1 
"  have  got  together  an  hundred  thoufand  drachmas.  When 
"  1  have  thus  made  myfelf  mailer  of  an  hundred  thoufand 
"  drachmas,  I  fhall  naturally  fet  myfelf  on  the  foot  of  a 
"  prince  and  will  demand  the  Grand  Vifier's  daughter  in 
"  marriage,  after  having  reprefented  to  that  minifler  the 

"  information 
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«'  information  which  I  have  received  of  the  beauty,  wit, 
"  difcretion,  and  other  high  qualities  which  his  daugh- 
"  ter  polfelfes;  i  will  let  him  know  at  the  fame  time,  that 
4*  it  is  my  intention  to  make  him  a  prefent  of  a  thoufand 
*'  pieces  of  guld  on  our  marriage-night.  As  foon  as  I  have 
«'  marned  the  Grand  Vifier's  daughter,  I'll  buy  her  ten 
«•  black  eunuchs,  the  youngcfr.  and  belt  that  can  be  got  for 
*'  money.  1  muft  afterwards  make  my  father-in-law  a  vifit 
**  with  a  great  train  of  equipage.  And  when  1  am  placed 
'*  at  his  right- hand,  which  he  will  do  of  courfe,  if  it  be 
*'  only  to  honour  his  daughter,  I  will  give  him  the  thou- 
**  fand  pieces  of  gold  which  I  promifed  him.  and  after- 
**  wards  to  his  great  furprife,  will  prefent  him  another 
*'  purie  of  the  lame  value,  with  fome  Ihort  fpeech  :  as,  Sir, 
'*  you  fee  1  am  a  man  of  my  word  :  1  always  give  more 
M  than  I  promife. 

""  When  I  have  brought  the  princefs  to  my  houfe,  f 
f4  fhall  take  particular  care  to  breed  her  in  a  due  rdpecl 
"  to  me,  before  I  give  t!ie  reins  to  love  and  dalliance.  To 
*'  this  end  I  ihall  confine  her  to  her  own  apartment,  make 
"  her  a  ihort  \;!it,  and  talk  but  little  to  her.  Her  \vo- 
"  men  will  reprelen:  to  me.  that  fhe  is  inconfolable  by  reafon 
"  of  my  unktnineis.  aud  beg  me  with  tears  to  cards  her, 
"  and  Jet  her  lit  down  by  me  ;  but  I  lliall  fall  remain  in- 
"  exorable,  and  will  turn  my  back  upon  her  all  the  firft 
«•'  night.  Her  mother  will  then  come  and  bring  her  daugh- 
,;  terto'me,  as  I  am  leated  upon  my  iota.  Thcdaugh- 
**  ter.  with  teirs  in  her  eyes,  will  liing  herfclf  at  my 
<!  feet,  and  beg  of  me  to  receive  her  into  my  favour  :  then 
It-J,  tu>  imprint  in  her  a  through  veneration  for  my 
"  perfon,  draw  up  my  legs  and  fpurn  her  from  me  with 
"  my  foot,  ifa  luch  a  manner  that  fhe  [hall  fall  down  fe- 
',1  verai  paces  bom  the  fofa." 

slLi\ itfSC H AR  was  entirely  fwallowed  up  in  this  chi- 
merical viiion,  and  couid  net  forbear  acting  with  his  foot 
what  he  had  in  tins  thoughts  :  fo  that  unluckily  (tricking 
his  balfcet  of  biittie  ware,  which  was  the  foundation  of  ail 
his  grandeur,  he  kicked  his  glades  to  a  great  diftance  hora 
him  into  the   ltrcet,  and    broke  them  into   ten  thousand 


pieces. 
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0!  ter<e  Pkrygi<e,  11c que  enim  Phryge>  t 

Virg.^n.  9.  v.  671, 

0  !  left  than  <wo;nen,  in  thefiapes  of  men  P 

Dryden. 

AS  I  was  the  other  day  {landing  m  my  bookfeller's 
fliop,  a  pretty  young  thing  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  ftept  out  of  her  coach,  and  brafhing  by  me,  beck'ned 
the  man  of  the  (hop  to  the  furtheF  end  of  his  counter, 
where  (he  whifpered  fomething  to  him  with  an  attentive 
look,  and  at  die  fame  time  prefented  him  with  a  letter: 
after  which,  prefling  the  end  of  her  fan  upon  his  hand,  fhe 
delivered  the  remaining  part  of  her  mefTage,  and  withdrew. 
\  obferved  in  the  midlt  of  her  difcourfe,  that  fhe  flufhed, 
and  call  an  eye  upon  me  over  her  fhoulder,  having  been 
informed  by  my  bookfelkr,  that  1  was  the  man  of  the  fhort 
face  whom  fhe  had  fo  often  read  of.  Upon  her  palTwg 
by  me,  the  pretty  blooming  creature  fmiled  in  my  face, 
•and  drupt  me  a  cartf) .  She  fcarce  gave  me  time  to  re- 
turn her  falute,  before  fhe  quitted  the  fhop  with  an  eafy 
fkuttle,  and  fleppeii  again  into  her  coach,  giving  the  foot- 
men directions  to  diive  where  they  were  bid.  Upon  her 
departure,  my  bookfeller  gave  me  a  letter  fuperfcribed,  To 
the  ingenious  Spcftate*;  which  the  young  lady  had  defired 
him  to  deliver  into  my  own  hands,  and  to  tell  me  that  the 
fpeedy  publication  of  it  would  not  only  oblige  herfelf,  but 
a  whole  tea-table  of  my  friends.  1  opened  it  therefore, 
with  a  refolution  to  publifh  it,  whatever  it  fhould  contain, 
and  am  fure,  if  any  of  my  male-readers  will  be  fo  fevere- 
ly  critical  as  not  to  like  it,  they  would  have  been  as  well 
pleafed  with  it  as  myfelf,  had  they  feen  the  face  of  the 
pretty  fcribe. 

Mr  Spectator,  London,  Ncv.  ij  12. 

*  ~\7"OU  are  always  ready  to  receive  any  ufefu!  hint  or 
1  propofal,  and  fuch,  I  believe,  you  will  think  one 

•  that  may  put  you  on  a  way  to  employ  die  molt  idle 

*  parr 
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part  of  the  kingdom  ;  I  mean  that  part  of  mankind  who 
are  known  by  the  name  of  the  womens-men  or  beaus, 
<&c.  Mr  Spectator,  you  are  fenilb'e  thele  pretty 
gentlemen  are  not  made  for  any  manly  employments, 
and  for  want  of  bufinefs  are  often  as  much  in  the  vapours 
as  the  ladies.  Now  what  1  propofe  is  tuis,  that  fincc 
knotting  is  again  in  faihion,  which  has  been  found  a 
very  pretty  amufement,  that  you  would  recommend  it 
to  thefe  gcDtlemen  as  fomething  that  may  make  them 
ufeful  to  the  ladies  they  admire.  And,  fince  'tis  not  in- 
coniiftent  with  any  game,  or  other  diverfion,  for  it  may 
be  done  in  the  play-houfe  in  their  coaches,  at  the  tea- 
table,  and  in  ihort,  in  all  places  where  they  corr.c  for 
the  fake  of  the  ladies  (except  at  church,  be  pleaied  to 
fcrbid  it  there  to  prevent  miftakes)  it  will  be  eafi- 
ly  complied  with.  '  J  is  befidcs  an  employment  that  al- 
io .vs,  as  we  fee  by  the  fair  fex,  of  many  graces,  which 
will  make  the  beaus  more  readily  come  into  it ;  it  (hews 
a  white  hand  and  a  diamond  ring  to  great  advantage ; 
it  leaves  the  eyes  at  full  liberty  to  be  employed  as  be- 
fore, as  alfo  the  thoughts,  and  the  tongue.  In  fhort  it 
Teems  in  every  refpect  fo  proper,  that  'tis  needlefs  to 
urge  it  farther,  by  lpeaking  of  the  fatisfadtion  thefe  male- 
knotters  will  find,  when  they  fee  their  work  mixed  up 
in  a  fringe,  and  worn  by  the  fair  lady  for  whom  aod 
with  whom  it  was  done.  Truly,  Mr  Spectator,  I 
cannot  but  be  pleafed  1  have  hit  upon  fomething  that 
thele  gentlemen  are  capable  of;  for  'tis  fad  fo  confider- 
abk  a  part  of  the  kingdom  (I  mean  for  numbers)  mould 
be  of  no  manner  of  ufe  1  (hall  not  trouble  you  farther  at 
this  time,  but  only  to  fay,  that  1  am  always  your  read- 
er, and  generally  your  admirer. 

C.B. 

P.  S.  '  The  fooner  thefe  fine  gentlemen  are  fet  to 
'  work  the  better ;  there  bei.ig  at  this  time  feveral  fine 
4  fringes  that  only  flay  for  more  hands. 

I  shall,  in  the  next  place,  prefent  my  reader  with  the 
defcription  of  a  fet  of  men  who  are  common  enough  in  the 
world,  though  i  do  not  remember  that  I  have  yet  taken  no- 
tice of  them,  as  they  are  drawn  in  the  following  letter. 

Mr 
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Air  Spectator, 

INCF.  you  have  lately,  to  fo  good  purpofe,  en- 


s 


larged  upon  conjugal  love,  it  is  to  be  hoped  you'll 
dilcourage  every  practice  that  rather  proceeds  from  a  re- 
gard to  interefl,  than  to  happinefs.  Now  you  cannot 
but  obfervc.  that  mult  of  our  line  young  ladies  readily 
fall  in  with  the  direction  of  the  graver  fort,  to  retain  in 
their  fervice,  by  fome  frnall  encouragement,  as  great  a 
number  as  they  can  of  fupernumerary  and  infignifkant 
fellows,  which  they  ufe  like  whifflers,  and  commonly 
call  Sboeing-horin.  Thefe  are  never  designed  to  know 
the  length  of  the  foot,  but  onby,  when  a  good  offer  comes, 
to  whet  and  fpur  him  up  to  the  point.  Nay,  'tis  the  opi- 
nion of  that  grave  lady,  Madam  Matchnx'ell,  that  'tis 
abfo'utely  convenient  for  every  prudent  famrly  to  have 
feveral  of  thefe  implements  about  the  houfe,  to  clap  on 
as  occafion  ferves,  and  that  every  fpark  ought  to  produce 
a  certificate  of  his  being  a  fhoeing-horn,  before  he  be 
admitted  as  a  (hoe.  A  certain  lad}',  whom  I  could  name, 
if  it  was  neceffary,  has  at  prefent  more  fhoeing- horns  of 
ail  fixes,  countries,  and  colours,  in  her  fervice,  than  e- 
ver  fhe  had  new  fhots  in  her  life  I  have  known  a  wo- 
man make  ufe  of  a  fhoeing-horn  for  Several  years,  and 
finding  him  unfuccefsfui  in  that  function,  convert  him  at 

'  length  into  a  (hoe.  I  am  miftaken,  if  your  friend  Mr 
William  Honeycomb  was  not  a  can  fhocing-hot  n 
before  his  late  marriage.  As  for  myfelf,  I  mult  frankly 
declare  to  you,  that  1  have  been  an  arrant  fhoeing-horn 
for  above  thefe  twenty  years.  1  ferved  my  firfr.  mifrrefs 
in  that  capacity  above  five  of  the  number,  before  fhc  was 
(hod.  I  confefs,  though  fhe  h;\  1  many  who  made  their 
applications  to  her,  I  always  thought  myfelf  the  be'tfhoc 
in  her  (hop,  and  it  was  not  till  a  month  before  hermar- 

•'  riage  that  I  difcovered  what  I  war.  This  had  like  to 
have  broke  my  heart,  and  raifed  fuch  fufpiciors  in  me, 
that  I  toid  the  next  I  made  love  to,  upon  receiving  feme 
unkind  ufage  from  her,  that  I  began  to  look  upon  my- 
felf as  no  more  than  her  fhoeing-horn.  Upon  which, 
my  dear,  who  was  a  coquette  in  her  nature,  told  mc  I 
was  hypochondraical,  and  that  I  might  as  well  look  up- 
on mylelf  to  be  an  egg  or  a  pipk'n.    But  in  a  very  (hurt 

•  time 
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time  after  (he  gave  me  to  know  that  I  was  not  miftaken 
in  myfelf.  It  would  be  tedious  to  recount  to  you  the 
life  of  an  unfortunate  ihoeing-horn,  or  1  might  entertain 
you  with  a  very  long  and  melancholy  relation  .of  my  fuf- 
fliings.  Upon  the  whole,  i  think,  Sir,  it  would  very 
well  become  a  man  in  your  poll:,  to  determine  in  what 
cafes  a  woman. may  be  allowed,  with  honour-,  to  make 
ufe  of  a  fhocing-horn,  as  alfo  to  declare  whether  a  maid 
on  this  fide  five  and  twenty,  or  a  widow  who  has  not  been 
three  years  in  that  ftate,  may  be  granted  fuch  a  privilege, 
with  other  difficulties  which  will  naturally  occur  to  you 

'  upon  that  fubject. 
1  am,  SIR, 

©  With  the  moj}  profound  veneration,  Tours,  &c. 
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T»  fiiv  ycip  yivoi  sertcsv.— — — —  Arat. 

For  <we  are  hh  offspring.  A<5ts  xvii.  28. 

To  the  SPECTATOR. 
SIR, 

'   T  r  has  been  ufual  to  remind  perfons  of  rank,  on  great 

*  _  [  occafions  in  life,  of  their  race  and  quality,  and  to 

*  what  expectations  they  were  born  ;  that  by  confidering 
'  what  is  worthy  of  them,  they  may  be  withdrawn  from 

*  mean  parhiits,  and  encouraged  to  laudable  undertakings. 

*  This  is  turning  nobility  into  a  principle  of  virtue,  and 
f  making  it  productive  of  merit,  as  it  is  underftood  to  have 
■  been  originally  a  reward  of  it. 

'  It  is  for  the  like  reafon,  L  imagine  that  you  have  in 
1  fome  of  your  fpeculations  alTerted  to  your  readers  the 
'  dignity  of  human  nature.  But  you.  cannot  be  infenfi- 
'  ble  that  this  is  a  controverted  doclrine ;  there  are  au- 

*  thors  who  confider  human,  nature  in  a  very  different 
c  view,  and  books  of  maxims  have  been  written  to  (hew 

*  the  faljhy  of  all  human  virtues.  The  reflexions  which 
'  are  made  on  this  fubjed  ufually  take  fome  tincture  from 

*  the 
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the  tempers  and  characters  of  fhofe  that  make  them. 
Politicians  can  refolve  the  mod  fhining  actions  among 
men  into  artifice  and  defign  ;  others,  who  are  foured  by 
difcontent,  repulfes,  or  ill  ufage,  are  apt  to  millike  their 
fpleen  f)r  philofophy;  men  of  profligate  lives,  and  fuch 
as  find  themfelvcs  incapable  of  riling  to  any  didincliori 
among  their  fellow-creatures,  are  for  pulling  down  all 
appearances  of  merit,  which  feem  to  upbraid  them  ;  and 
fatirifts  defcribe  nothing  but  deformity.  From  all  thefe 
hinds  we  have  inch  draughts  of  mankind  as  are  repic- 
fented  in  thofe  burlefquc  pictures,  which  the  Italians 
call  Cftricaturai  •,  where  the  art  confids  in  preferving 
amidd  didorted  proportions  and  aggravated  features, 
fome  didinguiihing  likenefs  of  the  pcrfon,  but  in  fuch  .1 
manner  as  to  transform  the  molt  agreeable  beauty  into 
the  mod  odious  monger. 

*  It  is  very  dlfingenuous  to  level  the  bed  of  mankind 
with  the  word,  and  for  the  faults  cf  particulars  to  de- 
grade the  whole  fpecies  Such  methods  tend  not  only 
to  remove  a  man's  good  opinion  of  others,  but  to  dedroy 
that  reverence  for  himfelf,  which  is  a  great  guard  of  in- 
nocence, and  a  fpring  of  virtue. 

'  '  I  r  is  true  indeed  that  there  are  furprifing  mixtures  of 
beauty  and  deformity,  of  wifdom  and  folly,  virtue  and 
vice,  in  the  human  make;  fuch  a  difparity  is  found  a- 
mong  numbers  of  the  fame  kind,  and  every  individual, 
in  fome  indances,  or  at  fome  times,  is  fo  unequal  to  him- 
felf, that  man  feems  to  be  the  molt  wavering  and  incon- 
fiftent  being  in  the  whole  creation.  Iro  that  the  queltion 
in  morality,  concerning  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  may 
at  firft  fight  appear  like  fome  difficult  queftions  in  natu- 
ral philofophy,  in  which  the  arguments  on  both  fides 
feem  to  be  of  equal  ftrength.  Hut  as  I  began  with  con- 
fidering  this  point  as  it  relates  to  action,  1  (hall  here  bor- 
row an  admirable  reflexion  from  moni'ieuvPciJcal  which 
I  think  fets  it  in  its  proper  light. 
"  It  is  of  dangerous  con!equence(fays  he)  to  reprefent 
**  to  man  how  near  he  is  to  the  level  of  beads,  without 
**  fhewing  him  at  the  fame  time  Yi\%greatr,ejs.  It  is  like- 
"  ways  dangerous  to  let  him  fee  his grealntfs,  without  his 
*■  meow  e,'s.  It  is  more  dangerous  yet  to  leave  him  ig- 
■  norant  of  either;  but  very  beneficial  that  he  fhould  be 

"  made 
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"  made  fenfible  of  botli.'      Whatever  knperfe&fons  we 

may  have  in  our  nature,  it  is  the  bu'inefs  of  religion  and 
virtue  to  rectify  them,  as  far  as  is  confident  with  our 
prefentrftate.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  no  fmall  encou- 
ragement to  generous  minds  to  confidcr  that  we  fhall  put 
them  all  off  with  out  mortality.  That  fublime  manner 
of  falutation  with  which  the  Jews  approached  their 
kings, 

O    KING    LIVE    for    ever! 


'  may  be  addrefed  to  the  lowed  and  mod  dtfpifed  mortal 
'  among  us,  under  all  the  infirmities  and  didreftes  with 
1  which' we  fee  him  furrounded.  And  whoever  believes 
1   the  ivimortalny  of  the  font,  will  not  need  a  better  argu- 

*  ment  for  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  nor  a  ftronger  incite - 
'  ment  to  actions  fuitable  to  it. 

'  1am  naturally  led    by  this  reflexion  to  a  fubject   I 
'  have  already  touched  upon  in  a  former  letter,  and  can- 

*  not   without   pleafure    call    to  mind    the    thoughts    of 

*  Cicero  to  this  purpofe,  in  the  clofe  of  his  book  con- 
'  cerning  old  oge  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
'  his  writings,  will   remember  that  the  elder  Cato  is  in- 

*  troduced  in  that  difcourfe  as  the  fpeakcr,  and   Scipio 

*  and  Lelius  as  his  auditors.  This  venerable  perfon 
'  is  represented  looking  forward,  as  it  were,  from  the 
'  verge  of  extreme  old  age  into  a  future  irate,  and  rifing 
*.  into  a  contemplation  on  the  unperifhable  part  of  his 
'  nature  and  its  exiftence  after  death  I  fhall  colled: 
'  part  o-  his  difcourfe.     And  as  you  have  formerly   of- 

*  fered  fome  arguments  for  the  foul's  immortality,  agree- 

*  able  both  to  reafon  and  the  Chriftian  dotfrine,  1  be- 
'  lieve  your  readers  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee  how  the 

*  fame  great  truth  fhines  in  the  pomp  of  the  Roman  elo- 
'   quence. 

This,  fays  Cato,  is  my  firm  perfuafion,  that  fince 
the  human  foul  exerts  itielf  with  fo  great  activity; 
fince  it  has  fuch  a  remembrance  of  the  pair,  fuch  a 
concern  for  the   future ;  iince  it  is  enriched  with  fo 

"  many  arts,  Sciences  and  difcoveries,  it  is  impolTibfc 
but  the  being  which   contains  all  thefe  mud  be  ini- 

"  mortal." 

The  eider  Cyrus,  juil  before  his  death  is  reprefen- 

'  ted 


«( 
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*  ted  by  Xenophok  fpeaking  after  this  mancr.  "  Think 
"  not,  my  deareft  children,  that  when  I  depart  from  you 
*'  I  fliall  be  no  more;  but  remember,  that  my  foul,  even 
*'  while  I  lived  among  you  was  invifible  to  you;  yet  by 
"  my  nations  you  were  fenhble  it  cxifted  in  this  body.  Be- 
**  lieve  it  therefore  exifhng  (lill  though  it  be  (fill  unfecn. 
How  qnickly  would  the  honours -of  iiluftrious  men  periflj 
after  death,  if  their  fouls  performed  nothing  to  preferve 
"  their  fame  ?  For  my  own  part.  I  never  could  think  that 
•*  the  foul  while  in  a  mortal  body,  lives,  but  when  depar- 
•*  ted  out  of  it,  dies  ;  or  that  its  confeioufnefs  is  loft  when 
**  it  is  difcharged  out  of  an  unconfeious  habitation.  But 
"  when  it  is  freed  from  all  corporeal  alliance,  then  it 
"  truly  exifts.  Further,  fince  the  human  frame  is  broken 
**  by  death,  tell  us  what  becomes  of  its  parts  ?  It  is  vifible 
*•  whether  the  materials  of  other  beings  are  tranflated, 
*'  namely,  tothefource  from  whence  thy  had  their  birth. 
"  The  foul  alone,  neither  prefent  nor  departed,  is  the  ob- 
"  jccl  of  our  eyes. 

"  Thvs  Cyrus,  But  to  proceed.  No  one  flrali  per- 
*'  fuade  me,  Scipio,  that  your  worthy  father,  or  your 
st  grandfathers  Paulus  and  -/frtcanur,  or  Afrtcanus  his 
"  father  or  uncle,  or  many  other  excellent  men  whom  I 
*c  need  not  name,  performed  fb  many  actions  to  be  re- 
*'  membered  by  pollerity,  without  being  fenfible  that  fu- 
"  turity  was  their  right.  And,  if  I  may  be  allowed  an 
*'  old  man's  privilege,  to  fpeak  of  myfelf  do  you  think  I 
*•  would  have  endured  the  fatigue  of  fo  many  wearifome 
"  days  and  nights,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  if  I  imagin- 
*'  ed  that  the  lame  boundary  which  is  let  to  my  life  mull 
<l  terminate  my  glory?  Were  it  not  more  defireable  to 
*'  have  worn  out  my  days  in  eafe  and  tranquillity,  free 
"  horn  labour  and  without  emulation I  But  I  know  not 
'  how,  my  foul  has  always  raifed  itfelf,  and  looked  for- 
*'  vard  on  futuiity,  in  this  view  and  expectation,  that 
"  when  it  (lull  depart  out  of  life,  it  mall  then  live  for  e- 
u  ver  ;  and  if  this  were  not  true,  that  the  mind  is  immor- 
'•  tal,  the  fouls  of  "the  moff  worthy  would  not,  above  all 
"  others,  have  the  fhongeft  impulle  to  glory. 

•'  VV  .:  t.  r  befides  this  is  th  .  caufe  that  the  wifeft  men 
"  die  with  die  grtateft  equanimity,  the  ignorant  with  the 
««  greateft  concern  ?  Does  it  not  fcem  that  thofe  minds 

"  which 


.< 
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"  which  have  the  molt  extenfive  views,  forefee  they  are 
"  removing  to  a  happier  condition,  which  tliofe  of  a  nar- 
"  rower  fight  do  not  perceive  ?  I,  for  lny  part,  am  tranf- 
'*  ported  with  the  hope  of  feeing  your  anceltors,  whom  I 
"  have  honoured  and  loved,  and  am  earneftly  defirous  of 
"  meeting  not  only  thofe  excellent  perfons  wham  I  have 
"  known,  but  thofe  too  of  whom  I  have  heard  and  read, 
"  and  of  whom  I  myfelf  have  written;  nor  would  I  be 
"  detained  from  fo  pleafing  a  journey.  O  happy  day, 
"  when  I  (hall  efcape  from  tliis  crowd,  this  heap  of  pollu- 
''  tion,  and  be  admitted  to  that  divine  aiTembly  of  exalted 
fpirits  !  When  I  fhall  go  not  only  to  thefe  great  perfons 
'  I  have  named,  but  to  my  C ato,  my  don,  than  whom  a 
"  better  man  was  never  born,  and  whofe  funeral  rites  I 
"  myfelf  performed,  whereas  he  ought  rather  to  have  at- 
"  tended  mine.  Yet  has  not  his  foul  deferred  me,  but 
"  feeming  to  cart  back  a  look  on  me,  is  gone  before  to 
?*  thofe  habitations  to  which  it  was  fenfible  I  fliould  follow 
"  him  And  tho'  I  might  appear  to  have  born  my  lofs 
"  with  courage,  I  was  net  unaffeeled  with  it,  but  I  com- 
"  forted  myfelf  in  the  afiiirance  that  it  would  not  be  long 
"  before  we  mould  meet  again,  and  be  divorced  no  more. 

I  am,  Sir,  ecc. 
I  queirion  not  but  my  reader  will  be  very  much  plcafed 
to  hear  that  the  gentleman  who  has  obliged  the  world  with 
the  foregoing  letter,  and  who  was  the  author  of  the  210th 
fpeculation  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  the  375th  on 
virtue  in  diftrefs,  525th  on  conjugal  love,  and  two  or  three 
other  very  fine  ones  among  thofe  which  are  not  lettered  at 
the  end,  will  foon  publife  a  noble  poem,  entituled  in  ode 
ti  the  Creator  of  the  ivortd,  occafioned  by  the  fragments 
of  Orpheus. 


No.  538.      Monday,  November  17. 


-Ultra 


Fitietn  undere  Of  tit.  Hor.  far.  1.  1.  2.  v.  1. 

To  launch  beyond  all  bounds. 

S'  R  P  R  I S  E  is  fo  much  the  life  of  (tones,  that  every 
one  aim.-  at  it,  who  endeavours  to  rleafe  by  telling 
Vol.  VII.  X  them? 
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them.  Smooth  delivery,  an  elegant  choice  of  words,  and 
a  fweet  arrangement,  are  all  beautiful  grata,  but  not  the 
particulars  in  this  point  of  convcrfation  which  either  long 
command  the  attention,  or  flrike  with  the  violence  of  a 
fudden  paflion,  or  occafion  the  bui  fl  of  laughter  which  ac- 
companies humour.  I  have  fancied  that  the  mind  is  in 
this  cafe  like  a  traveller  who  fees  a  fine  feat  in  hafte ;  he 
acknowledges  the  deliglufulncfs  of  a  walk  fet  with  regula- 
r:tv,  but  would  be  uncafy  if  he  were  obliged  to  pafs  it  0- 
ver,  when  the  fir-ft  view  had  let  him  into  all  its  beauties 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 

However,  a  knowledge  of  the  fuccefs  which  ftories 
will  have  when  they  are  attended  with  a  turn  of  furprifbi 
as  it  has  happily  made  the  characters  of  fome;  fo  has  it 
alfo  been  the  ruin  of  the  characters  of  others.  There  is 
a  fet  of  men  who  outrage  truth,  inflead  of  affecting  us  with 
a  manner  in  telling  it ;  who  overleap  the  line  of  probabi- 
lity, that  they  may  feem  to  move  out  of  the  common 
road  ;  and  endeavour  only  to  make  their  hearers  (tare,  by 
impofing  upon  them  with  a  kind  c-f  nonfenfe  againff  the 
philofophy  of  nature,  or  fuch  a  heap  of  wonders  told  upon 
their  own  knowledge,  as  it  is  not  likely  one  man  fhould 
have  ever  met  with. 

1  have  been  led  to  this  obfervation  by  a  company  in- 
to which  I  fell  accidentally.  The  fubject  of  antipathies 
was  a  proper  field  wherein  fuch  falfe  lurprrfes  might  ex- 
patiate, and  there  were  thefe  prefent  who  appeared  very 
fond  to  fnew  it  in  its  full  extent  of  traditional  hiftory. 
Some  of  them,  in  a  learned  manner,  offered  to  our  confi- 
dcration  the  miraculous  powers  which  the  effluviums  of 
cheefe  have  over  bodies  whofe  pores  are  difpofed  to  re- 
ceive  them  in  a  noxious  manner;  others  gave  an  account 
of  fuch  who  could  indeed  bear  the  fight  of  cheefe,  but  not 
the  taffe  ;  for  which  they  brought  a  reafon  from  the  milk 
of  their  nurfes  Others  again  difcourfed,  without  endea- 
vouring at  reafens,  concerning  the  unconquerable  averfion 
which  fome  ifomachs  have  againff  a  joint  of  meat  when  it 
is  whole,  and  the  eager  inclination  they  have  for  it,  when, 
by  its  being  cut  up,  the  fhape  which  had  affected  them  is 
altered.  From  hence  they  parted  to  eels,  then  to  parf- 
nips,  and  fb  from  ore  averfion  to  another,  'till  we  had 
ked  up  owfelves  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  complaifance  that 

when 
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when  the  dinner  was  to  come  in,  we  enquired  the  name  of 
every  di(h  and  hoped  it  would  be  no  offence  to  any  of  the 
company  before  it  was  admitted.  When  we  had  fat  down, 
this  civility  among  us  turned  the  difcourfe  from  eatables 
to  other  forts  of  averlions ;  and  the  eternal  cat,  which 
plagues  every  converfation  of  this  nature,  began  then  tfe 
engrofs  the  fubject.  One  had  fweated  at  the  fight  of  h, 
another  had  fuelled  it  oat  as  it  lay  concealed  in  a  vcrr 
diltant  cupboard;  and  lie  Who  crowned  the  whole  fet  of 
thefe  dories,  reckoned  up  the  number  of  times  in  which  it 
had  occafioned  him  to  fwooa  av/ay  At  k!c,  fays  he,  that 
you  may  all  be  fatisiied  of  my  invinfible  avei  fion  to  a  cat, 
I  lhall  give  an  unanfwcrable  inftance  :  As  1  was  going  thro' 
a  lbreet  of  London,  where  I  never  had  been  tiil  then,  I 
felt  a  general  damp  and  faintnefs  over  me,  which  I  could 
not  tell  how  to  account  for,  "till  I  chanced  to  caff  my  eyes 
upwards,  and  found  that  I  was  paffing  under  a  ligo  -poll  on 
which  the  picture  of  a  cat  was  hung. 

The  extravagance  of  this  turn  in  the  way  of  furprife, 
gave  a  itop  to  the  tak  we  had  been  carrying  on ;  faffing 
were  filent  becaufe  they  doubted,  and  others  becaufe  they 
were  conquered  in  their  own  way;  fo  that  the  gentleman 
had  opportunity  to  prefs  the  belief  of  it  upon  us,  and  let 
us  fee  that  he  was  rather  expoftng  himfelf  than  ridiculing 
others. 

I  must  freely  own  that  I  did  not  all  this  while  disbo 
lieve  every  thing  that  was  faid  ;  but  yet  I  thought  foraa 
in  the  company  had  been  endeavouring  who  mould  pitc'i 
the  bar  fanned  ;  that  it  had  for  fome  time  been  a  mcafuf- 
tng  caff.,  and  at  lad  my  friend  of  the  cat  and  fign-pofl  ha  I 
thrown  beyond  them  all. 

I  then  confidered  the  manner  in  which  this  dory  had 
been  received,  and  the  pofnbility  that  it  might  have  palled 
for  a  jeft  upon  others,  if  he  had  not  laboured  againd  him- 
felf. From  hence,  thought  I,  there  are  two  ways  which  the 
well  bred  world  generally  takes  to  corred  fuch  a  praclice, 
when  they  do  not  think  fit  to  contradict  it  flatly. 

The  fafl  of  thefe  is  a  general  filence,  which  I  would 
sot  advife  any  one  to  interpret  in  his  own  behalf.  It  is 
often  the  effect  of  prudence  in  avoiding  a  quarrel,  when 
they  fee  another  drive  fo  fad  that  there  is  no  flopping 
him  without  being  run  againfr ;  and  but  very  feldom  the 

X  2.  effccTr 
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effeft  of  wcaknefs  in  believing  fuddenly.  The  generality 
of  mankind  are  not  fo  grofsly  ignorant,  as  fome  overbear- 
ing fpirits  would  perfuade  themfelves;  and  if  the  authori- 
ty of  a  character  or  a  caution  againft  danger  make  us  fup- 
prefs  our  opinions,  yet  neither  of  thefe  are  of  force  enough 
to  fupprefs  our  thoughts  of  them.  If  a  man  who  has  en- 
deavoured to  amufe  his  company  with  improbabilities  could 
but  look  into  their  minds,  he  would  find  that  they  ima- 
gine he  lightly  efteems  of  their  fenfe  when  he  thinks  to  im- 
pofe  upon  them,  and  that  he  is  lefs  efteemed  by  them  for 
his  attempt  in  doing  fo.  I  lis  endeavour  to  glory  at  their 
expence  becomes  a  ground  of  quarrel,  and  the  fcom  and 
indifference  with  which  they  entertain  it  begins  the  imme- 
diate punifhment :  and  indeed  (if  we  mould  even  go  no 
further)  filence,  or  a  negligent  indifference,  has  a  deeper 
v/ay  of  wounding  than  oppofition,  becaufe  oppofitioh  pro- 
ceeds from  an  anger  that  has  a  fort  of  generous  fentiment 
for  the  adverfary  mingling  along  with  it,while  it  fhews  that 
there  is  fome  efteem  in  your  mind  for  him ;  in  fhort,  that 
you  think  him  worth  while  to  conteft  with  ;  but  filence,  or 
a  negligent  indifference,  proceeds  from  anger,  mixed  with 
a  fcorn  that  fhews  another  he  is  thought  by  you  too  con- 
temptible to  be  regarded. 

The  other  method  which  the  world  has  taken  for  cor- 
recting this  practice  of  falfe  furprife,  is  to  over-fhoot 
inch  talkers  in  their  own  bov/.  or  to  raife  the  ftory  with 
further  degrees  of  impoffibility,  and  fet  up  for  a  voucher 
to  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  mufl:  let  thena  fee  they 
(land  detected.  Thus  I  have  heard  a  difcourffc  was  once 
managed  upen  the  effects  of  fear.  One  of  the  company 
had  given  an  account  how  it  had  turned  his  fiiend's  hah? 
grey  in  a  night  when  the  terrors  of  fhipwreck  encompaf- 
led  him.  Another  taking  the  hint  from  hence,  began, 
upon  his  own  knowledge,  to  enlarge  his  inftances  of  the 
like  nature  to  fuch  a  number,  that  it  was  not  probable  he 
could  ever  have  met  with  them  ;  and  as  he  ftill  ground- 
ed thofe  upon  different  caufes,  for  the  fake  of  the  variety, 
it  might  feem  at  laft,  from  his  (hare  of  the  convedation, 
almoft  impoflible  that  any  one  who  can  feel  the  paffion  of 
fear  Ihould  all  his  life  efcape  fo  common  an  effect  of  it. 
By  this  time  fome  of  the  company  grew  negligent,  or  de- 
fuous  to  contradict  him  ;    but  one  rebuked  the  re(t  with 

an 
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nn  appearance  of  feverity,  and  with  the  known  old  dory 
in  his  head,  allured  them  they  need  not  fcruple  to  believe 
that  the  fear  of  any  thing  can  make  a  man's  hair  grey,  fince 
he  knew  one  whofe  periwig  had  flittered  fo  by  it.  Thus 
he  flopped  the  talk,  and  made  them  eafy.  Thus  is  the 
fame  method  taken  to  bring  us  to  fhame,  which  we  fondly 
take  to  increafe  our  character.  It  is  indeed  a  kind  of  mi- 
micry, by  which  another  puts  on  our  air  of  converfation  to 
fhow  us  to  ourfelves ;  he  feems  to  look  ridiculous  before 
you,  that  you  may  remember  how  near  a  refemblance  yOu 
bear  to  him,  or  that  you  may  know  that  he  will  not  lye 
under  the  imputation  of  believing  you.  Then  it  is  that 
you  are  (truck  dumb  immediately  with  a  confcientious 
fhame  for  what  you  have  been  faying.  Then  it  is  that  you 
are  inwardly  grieved  at  the  fentiments  which  you  cannot 
but  perceive  others  entertain  concerning  you.  In  fliort, 
you  are  againfr.  yourfelf :  the  laugh  of  the  company  runs 
againit  you :  the  cenfuring  world  is  obliged  to  you  for  that 
triumph  which  you  have,  allowed  them  at  your  own  ex- 
pence  ;  and  truth,  which  you  have  injured,  has  a  near  wav 
of  being  revenged  on  you.  when  by  die  bare  repetition  of 
your  ftory  you  become  a  frequent  diverhon  for  the  public. 

Mr.  Spectator, 

*  *  I  ^  HE  other  day,  walking  in  Pancras  church-yard, 
c  J.  I  thought  of  your  paper  wherein  you  mention  c- 
'  pitaphs,  and  am  of  opinion  this  has  a  thought  in  it  worth 

*  being  communicated  to  your  readers. 

Here  innocence  and  beauty  lyes,  whofe  breath 
Was  fnatch'd  by  carl}',  not  untimely  death. 
Hence  did  (he  go,  jutt  as  fhe  did  begin 
Sorrow  to  know,  before  fhe  knew  to  fin. 
Death  that  does  fin  and  forrow  thus  prevent. 
Is  the  next  bldling  to  a  life  well  fpent. 

/  av:,  Sir, 

2 'our  fervent*. 
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Hcteroclyta funto.  Que  genu?. 

#£■  /^  Heteroclytes. 

Mr  Spectator, 

I  A  M  a  young  widow  of  a  good  fortune  and  family 
and  juft  come  to  town  ;  where  I  find  I  have  clutters 
of  pretty  fellows  come  already  to  vifit  me,  fome  dying 
with  hopes,  others  with  fears,  though  they  never  faw 
me  Now  what  1  would  beg  of  you,  would  be  to  know 
whether  I  may  venture  to  ufe  thefe  pert  fellows  with  the 
fame  freedom  as  I  did  my  country  acquaintance.  I  de- 
fire  your  leave  to  ufe  them  as  to  me  fhall  feem  meet, 
without  imputation  of  a  jilt ;  for  fince  1  make  declara- 
tion that  not  one  of  them  (hall  have  me,  I  think  1  ought 
to  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  infulting  thole  who  have  the 
vanity  to  believe  it  is  in  their  power  to  make  me  break 
that  tefolurion  There  are  fchools  for  learning  to  ufe 
foils,  frequented  by  thofe  who  never  defign  to  fight ; 
and  this  tritlefs  way  of  aiming  at  the  heart,  without  de- 
fign  to  wound  it  on  either  fide,  is  the  play  with  which. 
1  am  refolved  to  divert  myfelf :  the  man  who  pretends 
to  win,  I  (hall  ufe  like  him  who  comes  into  a  fencing- 
fchool  to  pick  a  quarrel.  I  hope  upon  this  foundation, 
you  will  give  me  the  free  ufe  of  the  natural  and  artifici- 
al force  ot  my  eyes,  looks,  and  gefhires.  As  for  ver- 
bal promifes,  I  will  make  none:  but  fhall  have  no  mer- 
cy on  the  conceited  interpreters  of  glances  and  motions. 
1  am  particularly  skilled  in  the  dewncait  eye,  and  the 
recovery  into  a  fudden  full  afpect,  and  away  again,  as 
you  may  have  feen  fometimes  practifed  by  us  country 
beauties  beyond  all  that  you  have  oblerved  in  courts  and 
cities.  Add  to  this,  Sir,  that  I  have  a  ruddy  heedlefs 
look,  which  covers  artifice  die  belt  of  any  thing.  Tho' 
1  can  dance  very  well,  I  affect  a  tottering,  untaught  way 
of  walking  by  which  I  appear  an  eafy  prey;  and  never 
exert  my  inftrucled  charms  'till  I  find  1  have  engaged  a 
purfuer.     Be  pleafed,  Sir,  to  print  this  letter :    which 

•  will 
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*  will  certainly  begin  the  chace  of  a  rich  widow  :  the  mi' 
'  ny  foldings  efcapes,  returns  and  doublings  which  I  make, 

•  I  lhall  from  time  to  time  communicate  to  you,  for  the 
'  better  infrruction  of  all  ferrules  who  fet  up,  like  me,  for 
'  reducing  the  prefent  exorbitant  power  and  inloience  of 
'  man. 

/  an:,  SIR, 

Your  faithful  correfpoadtnl, 

Relicta  Lovely, 

Dear  Mr  Spectator, 

ID  E  P  E  N  D  upon  your  profefTed  refpecl  for  virtuous 
love,  for  your  immediate  anfwering  the  defign  of 
tins  letter ;  which  is  no  other  than  to  lay  before  the 
world  the  leverity  of  certain  parents  who  defire  to  fof- 
pend  the  marriage  of  a  difcreet  young  woman  of  eigh- 
teen, three  years  longer,  for  no  other  realbn  but  that 
of  her  being  too  young  to  enter  into  that  ftate  As  to 
the  conhderation  of  riches,  my  circumftances  are  fuch, 
that  I  cannot  be  fufpeifted  to  make  my  addreiles  to  her 
on  fuch  low  motives  as  avarice  aDd  ambition.  If  ever 
innocence,  wit,  and  beauty,  united  their  utmoil  charms, 
they  have  in  her.  1  wiih  you  would  expatiate  a  little 
on  mis  iubject,  and  admoniih  her  parents  that  it  may  be 
from  the  very  imperfection  of  human  nature  itfelf,  and 
not  any  peilonal  frailty  of  her  or  me,  that  our  inclina- 
tions barHed  at  prtient  may  alter  ;  and  while  we  are  ar- 
guiug  with  ourlelves  to  put  off  the  enjoyment  of  our  pre- 
ient  paffions,  our  arlections  may  change  their  objects  in 
the  operation  It  is  a  very  delicate  fubjeft  to  talk  up- 
on ;  but  if  it  were  but  hinted,  1  am  in  hopes  it  would  give 
the  parties  concerned  lome  reflexion  that  might  expedite 
our  happinefs.  There  is  a  poifibility,  and  I  hope  I  may 
fay  it  without  imputation  of  immodetty  to  her  I  love 
with  the  higheft  honour  ;  I  fay,  there  is  a  poflibility  this 
delay  may  be  as  painful  to  her  as  it  is  to  me.  If  it 
be  as  much,  it  mult  be  more,  by  reafon  of  the  fevere 
rules  the  lex  are  under  in  oeing  denied  even  the  relief  of 
complaint.     If  you  oblige  mc  in  this,  and  I  fucceeded, 

I  promiie 
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'  I  promife  you  a  place  at  my  wedding,  and  a  treatmenr 
e  furuble  to  your  fpeftatorial  dignity 

Tour  njoji  bumble  fervanf, 

Eustace. 
SIR, 

IYefterday  heard  a  young  gentleman,  that  looked  as 
if  he  was  juft  come  to  town  and  a  fcarf.  upon  evil- 
fpeaking  ;  which  fubjeit  you  know,  ai  chbifhop  7  illot- 
fon  has  fo  nobly  handled  in  a  fermon  in  his  Folio.  As 
foon  as  ever  he  had  named  his  text,  and  had  opened  a 
little  the  drift  of  his  difcourfe,  I  was  in  great  hopes  he 
he  had  been  one  of  Sir  Roger's  chaplains.  I  have  con- 
ceived lb  great  an  idea  of  the  charming  difcourfe  above, 
that  1  mould  have  thought  one  part  of  my  fabbath  very 
well  fpent  in  hearing  a  repetition  of  it.  But  alas  !  Mr 
Spectator,  this  reverend  divine  gave  us  his  grace's 
fermon,  and  yet  I  den't  know  how,  even  I,  that  I  am 
hire  have  read  it  at  lealt  twenty  times,  could  not  tell 
what  to  make  of  it,  and  was  at  a  lofs  fometimes  to  guefe 
what  the  man  aimed  at.  He  was  fo  jult  indeed,  as  to 
give  us  all  the  heads  and  the  fub-divilions  of  the  lermon  ; 
and  farther  I  think  there  was  not  one  beautiful  thought 
in  it  but  what  we  had.  But  then,  Sir,  this  gentleman 
made  fo  many  pretty  additions  ;  and  he  could  never  give 
us  a  paragraph  of  the  fermon,  but  he  introduced  it  with 
fomething  which,  methought,  looked  more  like  a  defign 
to  fhew  his  own  ingenuity,  than  to  inlhuct  the  people. 
In  fhort,  he  added  and  curtailed  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
he  vexed  me  •,  infomuch  that  1  could  not  forbear  think- 
ing (what,  1  confefs.  I  ought  not  to  have  thought  of  in 
fo  holy  a  place)  that  this  young  fpark  was  as  juftly 
blameabk  as  Bullock  or  Pettkctbman  when  they  mend 
a  noble  play  of  Shah/fear  or  Johnfon.  Pray,  Sir,  take 
this  into  your  confidcration ;  and  if  we  mull  be  enter- 
tained with  the  works  of  any  of  thefe  great  men,  defire 
thefe  gentlemen  to  give  them  as  they  find  them,  that  19 
when  we  read  them  to  our  families  at  home,  they  m:<y 
the  better  remember  they  have  heard  them  at  church. 

SIR, 

Tour  bumble  ferzant. 

No. 
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Non  deficit  alter.  Virg.  J£a.  6.  v.  143. 

A  fecond  ij  not  nvant:ng» 

Mr  Spectator, 

THERE  is  no  part  of  your  writings  which  I  have  fn 
more  elleem  than  your  criticifm  upon  Mi  ton.  It 
is  an  honourable  and  candid  endeavour  to  fet  the  works 
of"  our  noble  writers  in  the  graceful  light  which  theyde- 
ferve.  .  You  will  lofe  much  of  my  kind  inclination  to- 
wards you,  if  you  do  not  attempt  the  encouium  of  Spen- 
cer alfo,  or  at  leali  indulge  my  paffion  for  that  charming 
author  fo  far  as  to  print  the  loofe  hints  I  now  give  you 
on  that  fubject. 

'  S  P  E  JVC E  R's  general  plan  is  the  reprefentation  of 
fix  virtues,  holinels,  temperance,  chaftity,  friendfliip,  ju- 
ftice,  and  courtefy,  in  fix  legends  by  fix  perfons.  The  fix 
perfonages  are  iuppofed  under  proper  allegories  fuitable 
to  their  refpeclive  characters,  to  do  all  that  is  necefiary 
for  the  fuil  manifeltation  of  the  refpeclive  virtues,  which 
they  are  to  exert 

*  These  one  might  undertake  to  fnew  under  the  feve- 
ral  heads,  are  admirably  drawn  :  -  no  images  improper, 
and  molt  fiirpriiingly  beautiful.  The  red-crofs  knight 
runs  thro'  the  whole  fleps  of  the  Chriftian  life;  Guyon 
doer,  ail  that  terhperancs  {K)f5b!y  can  require:  Brito- 
fna<  tis  (a  woman)  obfcryes  the  true  rules  of  unafFecled 
chafiity  ;  Arth.g  •  is  in  every  refpect  of  life  ftriclly  and 
wifely  juft  ;  Cahdore  is  rightly  courteous. 
'  In  ikon:,  in  Fairy-lane,  where  knights  errant  have  a 
full  fcope  to  range,  and  to  do  even  what  .-Iriojfos  or  Or- 
landos  could  not  do  in  the  world  without  breaking  into 
credibility,  Spencers,  knights  have,  under  tbefe  fix  heads, 
given  a  full  and  truly  poetical  iyftem  of  Chriffian,  public,, 
and  low  life. 

4    His  legend  of  friendfhip  is  more  difTufe,  and  yet 
even  there  the  allegory  is  finely  drawn,  only  the  heads 

'  various : 
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'  various ;    one  knight  could  not    thci  c  fupport  all  the 

*  parts. 

'  To  do  honour  to  his  country,  Prince  Arthur  is  an  u- 
'  niverfal  hero;  in  holinefs,  temperance,  chadity  and  ju- 
'  ffice  fuper-excellent      For  the  fame  reafon,  and  to  com- 

*  pliment  queen  Elifabeth,  Gloriana,  queen  of  the  fairies, 

*  whofe  court  was  the  afylum  of  the  opprefled,  repreients 
4  that  glorious  queen  M  her  commands  all  thefe  knights 
'  fet  forth,  and  only  at  hers  the  red-crofs  knight  de(troy3 

*  the  dragon  ;  Guyon  overturns  the  bower  of  blifs  ;  -ir- 
1  thegal  (i.  e.  Juftice)  beats  down  Geryoneo  (i  e.  P hi  lip 

*  II    king  of  Spain)  to  refcue  Beige  (i.  e.  HolhnJ}  and  lie 

*  beats  the  Grantorto  (the  fame  Philip  in  another  light) 

*  to  refrore  Irena  (i.  e.  peace  to  Europe.) 

'  C HAST ITT 'being  the  firfr  female  virtue    Brito- 

*  martis  is  a  Briton  ;  her  pait  is  fine,  though  it  requires 

*  explication. 

'His  ftile  is  very  poetical ;'  no  puns,  affe<5tations  of  wit, 

*  forced  antithefes,  or  any  of  that  low  tribe. 

'His  old  words  are  all  true  English,  and  numbers  ex- 

*  quifite  ;  and  fince  of  words  there  is  the  mult  a  renafcen- 
tur,  iince  they  are  all  proper,  fuch  a  poem  mould  not  £a- 

'  ny  more  than  Mitiin  s)  fublift  all  of  it  of  common  ordi- 

*  nary  words.     See  inltances  of  defcriptions. 

Caufclefs  jealoufy  in  Britomartis,     Book  V.    Canto  6. 
Stanzo  14.   /';;  ///  rc/Uefnefs. 

Like  as  a  wayward  child,  whofe  founder  deep 
Is  broken  with  fome  fearful  dream's  affright, 
With  froward  will  doth  fet  himfelf  to  weep, 
Ne  can  be  ftilPd  for  all  his  nuife's  might, 
But  kicks,  and  fquals   and  flirieks  for  fell  defpitc  ; 
Now  fcratching  her,  and  her  loofe  locks  miiufmg. 
Now  feeking  darknefs,  and  now  feeking  light; 
Then  craving  fuck,  ^nd  ihcn  the  fuck  refufing  1 
Such  was  this  lady's  loves  in  her  love's  fond  accufing. 

Curiofity  cccafioned  by  jealoufy,   npon  cccafion  of  her  <<s- 
vers  ab fence.      Ibid.  Stanza  8,  9. 

Then  as  fhe  looked  long,  at  I  aft  flie  fpy'd 
One  coming  towaids  her  with  hairy  fpeed, 

Welt 
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Well  ween'd  flie  then,  ere  him  (lie  plain  defcry'd, 

That  it  was  one  Tent  from  her  love  indeed ; 

W  hereat  her  heart  was  fill'd  with  hope  and  dread, 

Ne  would  flie  (lav  till  he  in  place  could  come, 

3'>ut  ran  to  meet  him  forth,  to  know  his  tidings  fome ; 

Even  in  the  door  him  meeting,  fhe  begun, 

And  where  is  he,  thy  lord,  and  how  far  hence  ? 

Declare  at  once ;   and  hath  he  loft  or  won  ? 

Care  and  his  houfe  are  defer  ibed  thus,  IV  6.  33,  34,  35. 

Not  far  away,  not  meet  for  any  gueft, 

They  fpy'd  a  little  cottage,  like  fome  poor  man's  neft. 

There  entering  in,  they  found  the  good  man's  felf, 

Full  bufily  unto  his  work  ybent, 

Who  was  fo  weel  a  wretched  weariih  elf, 

AN  ith  hollow  eyes  and  raw-bone  cheeks  for  fpent, 

As  if  he  had  in  prifon  long  been  pent. 

Full  black  and  griefly  did  his  face  appear, 

Befmear'd  with  fmoak  that  nigh  his  eye- fight  blent, 

With  rugged  beard  and  hoary  fhaggy  heare, 

The  which  he  never  wont  to  comb,  nor  comely  fhear„ 

Rude  was  his  garment  and  to  rags  all  rent, 

No  better  had  he,  ne  for  better  cared  ; 

His  blilfered  hands  amongft  the  cinders  bient, 

And  fingers  filthy,  with  long  nails  prepared, 

Right  fit  to  rend  the  food  on  which  he  fared. 

His  name  was  Care ;  a  biackfmith  by  his  trade, 

That  neither  day  nor  night  from  working  fpared, 

But  to  fmAi  pin  pole  iron  wedges  made  ; 

Thefe  be  unquiet  thoughts  that  caieful  minds  invade. 

'  HOME  /?'s  epithets  were  much  admired  by  anti- 
'  quity :  fee  what  great  juftnefs  and  variety  there  is  in 
'  thefe  epithets  of  the  trees  in  the  foreft  where  the  red- 
'  crofs  knight  loft  Truth,   B.  1,  Cant.  1.  Stan.  8,  9. 

The  failing  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall, 
The  vine-prop  elm,  die  poplar  never  dry, 
The  builder  oak,  fole  king  of  forefts  all, 
The  afpine  good  for  ftavei,  die  cypiefs  funeral, 

Tkt 
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The  laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors, 

And  poets  fage :  the  fir  that  weepeth  i till 

The  willow  worn  of  forlorn  paramours, 

The  yew  obedient -to  the  bender's  will, 

The  birch  for  (hafts,  the  fallow  for  the  mill ; 

The  myrrhe  fweet,  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound, 

The  warlike  beech,  the  afh  for  nothing  ill, 

The  fruitful  olive,  and  the  plantane  round, 

The  carver  holm,  the  mapple  feldom  inward  found. 

'  I  shall  trouble  you  no  more,  but  deflre  you  to  let 
'  me  conclude  with  thtfc  vcrfes,  though  I  think  they  have 
'  already  been  quoted  by  you  :  they  arc  directions  to 
*  young  ladies  oppreft  with  calumny.     VJ.  6.  14. 

The  bed,  (aid  he,  that  I  can  you  adwfe, 

Is  to  avoid  th'occafion  of  the  ill  ; 

For  when  the  caufe  whence  evil  doth  arife 

Removed  is.  the  effect  furccafcth  (till. 

Abffain  from  pleafure,  and  reflrain  your  will, 

Subdue  defire,  and  bridle  loofe  delight, 

Ufe  fcanted  ditt,  and  forbear  your  rill, 

Shun  fecrecv,  and  talk  in  open  fight ; 

So  fhall  you  foon  repair  your  prefcnt  evil  plight.         T 
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Format  enivi  natnra  pr'tus  ncs  inius  ad  omnem 
Fortiti  arum  habit  urn;  jnv.it,  ant  inipcllit  ad  iramt 
Aut  ad  bumum  neorire'grnvi  deducil  ct  angit, 
Poji  effort  aniv.i  moiui  interfrrte  lingua. 

Hor.  Ars  poet.  v.  108. 
For  nature  fbrtns  an  V f  ft  ens  us  ivsibih^ 
4tnd  writes  our  foriurSs  changes  in  our  face ; 
Pleafure  enchants,  vnpstuDui  rage  tt;anfportst 
J nd  rrief  (iejecTs,  and  wrings  toe.  torlur  it  'on/; 
And  thefe  a<e  all  interpreted  by  jpe.  cb.    Rofcommon . 


M 


Y  fiend  the  Templar,  whom  I  have  fo  often 
mentioned  in  thefe  writings,  having  determined 

to 
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to  lay  ufide  his  poetical  fhidics,  in  order  to  a  clofer  purfuit 
of  the  law,  has  put  together,  as  a  furewel  efiliy,  fome 
thoughts  concerning  pro nu nciatiou  and  afticn,  which  he 
has  given  me  leave  to  communicate  to  the  public.  They 
are  chiefly  collected  from  his  favourite  author,  Cicero, 
who  is  known  to  have  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Rofciut 
the  actor,  and  a  good  judge  of  dramatic  performances,  as 
well  as  the  molt  eloquent  pleader  of  the  time  in  which 
he  lived. 

C ICE RO  concludes  his  celebrated  books  de  Oraiore, 
with  fome  precepts  for  pronunciation  and  a6tion,  without 
which  part  he  affirms  that  the  belt  orator  in  the  woi  Jd 
can  never  iucceed ;  and  an  indifferent  one,  who  is  tiaafter 
of  this,  fhall  gain  much  greater  applaufe.  What  could 
make  a  ftronger  imprellion,  lays  he,  than  thofe  exclamati- 
ons of  Gracchus "   Whither  ihall  I  turn  ?    Wretch 

f*  that  I  am  !  to  what  place  betake  myielt  ?  Shall  1  go  to 

"  the  Capitol? Alas  !   it  is  overflowed  with  my  bro- 

"  ther's  blood.  Or  fhall  I  retire  to  my  houfe  ?  Yet  there 
**  I  behold  my  mother  plunged  in  mifery,  weeping  and 
"  defpairing  !"  Thefe  breaks  and  turns  of  palfion,  it  feems, 
Were  fo  enforced  by  the  eyes,  voice,  and  gefhire  of  the 
fpeaker,  that  his  very  enemies  could  not  refrain  from  tears. 
I  infift,  fays  Tully,  upon  this  the  rather,  becaufe  our  ora- 
tors, who  are  as  it  were  actors  of  the  truth  itfelf,  have 
quitted  this  manner  of  fpeaking  ;  and  the  players,  who  are 
but  imitators  of  truth,  "have  taken  it  up. 

I  shall  therefore  purfue  the  hint  he  has  here  given 
Eie,  and  for  the  fervice  of  the  Britifh  fhige  I  ihall  copy 
fome  of  the  rules  which  this  great  Roman  matter  has  laid 
down ;  yet,  without  confining  myfelf  wholly  to  his  thou°hts 
or  words  :  and  to  adapt  this  eflay  the  more  to  the  purpofe 
for  which  I  intend  it,  inftead  of  the  examples  he  has  in- 
ferted  in  this  difcourfe,  out  of  the  antient  tragedies,  1  fhall 
make  ufe  of  parallel  paflages  out  of  the  moit  celebrated  of 
our  own. 

The  defign  of  art  is  to  aflirt;  action  as  much  as  poflible 
in  the  reprefentation  of  nature ;  for  the  appearance  of 
reality  is  that  which  moves  us  in  all  representations,  and 
thefe  have  always  the  greater  force,  the  nearer  they  ap- 
proach to  nature,  and  the  lefs  they  fhew  of  imitation. 

Vol.  VII.  Y  Mature 
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Nature  herfelf  has  afligned  to  every  motion  of  the 
foul  its  peculiar  cafl  of  the  countenance,  tone  of  voice, 
and  manner  of  gefloire  ;  and  the  whole  pcrfon,  all  the 
features  of  the  face  and  tones  of  the  voice,  anfwer,  like 
firings  upon  mufical  initruments,  to  the  imprelfions  made 
on  them  by  the  mind.  Thus  the  founds  of  the  voice, 
accordion  to  the  various  touches  which  raife  them,  form 
themfelves  into  an  acute  or  grave,  quick,  or  flow,  loud  or 
foft  tone.  Thefe  too  may  he  fubdivided  into  various 
hinds  of  tones,  as  the  gentle,  the  rough,  the  contracted, 
the  diffnfe,  the  continued,  the  intermitted,  the  broken,  a- 
brupr,  winding,  foftned,  or  elevated.  Every  one  of  thefe 
may  be  employed  with  art  and  judgment ;  and  all  fupply 
the  actor,  as  colours  do  the  painter,  with  an  expreflive  va- 
riety. 

Asger  exerts  its  peculiar  voice  in  an  acute,  raifed,  and 
hurrying  found.  The  pafTionate  character  of  king  Lear, 
as  it  is  admirably  drawn  by  Sbakefpcar,  abounds  with  the 
fbrongeft  inftances  of  this  kind. 

1 Death  !   Confufion  ! 


Fieiy  ! what  quality  ? why  Glofter  !  Glqfler  t 

I'd  fpeak  with  the  duke  of  Carnival  and  his  wife. 
\re  they  inform'd  of  this  ?  my  breath  and  blood  1 
Fiery?  the  fiery  duke  ? &c. 

Sorrow  ar.d  complaint  demand  a  voice  quite  different, 
flexible,  flow  interrupted,  and  modulated  in  a  mournful, 
tone  :  as  in  that  pathetical  foliloquy  of  Cardinal  IVoljey  on 
his  fall. 

Farewel !— —  a  long  farewel  to  all  my  greatnefs  ! 

This  is  the  date  of  man  ! -to  day  he  puts  forth 

The  tender  leaves  of  hope;  to-morrow  bloffoms, 
Vnd  bears  his  blufhing  honours  thick  upon  him; 
The  third  day  comes  a  froff,  a  killing  froft, 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  eafy  man,  full  furely 
His  greatnefs  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root, 
Avtd  then  he  fills  as  I  do. 

We  have  likeways  a  fine  example  of  this  in  the  whole 
pant  of  Andromache  in  the  Dijtrcjl  Mother,  particularly 
in  thefe  lines. 

I'll 
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I'll  go   and  in  the  anguilh  of  my  heart 

Weep  o'er  my  child if  he  mull  die,  my  life 

Is  wrapt  in  his,  I  ihall  not  long  fur\ive. 
'ris  for  his  fake  that  I  have  luffer'd  life, 
Groan 'din captivity,  andom-liv'd  Hvtt'vr* 
Yes    my  /ffty  wan,  we'd  gj  together! 
1  ogether  to  the  realms  of  night  we'll  gfa  ; 
There  to  tliy  raviih'd  eyes  lay  fire  I'll  Ihow, 
And  poinr.  him  out  amoag  the  fimdes  bJow. 

Fear  cxpreffes  itfdf  in  a  low,  hciitaling  and  abject 
found.  If  the  reader  conliders  the  following  fpcech  of  lady 
M.ubith,  while  her  husband  is  about  the  murder  of  Du.i- 
can  and  his  groo ras,  he  w.il  imagine  her  even  alb ighted 
with  the  found  of  her  own  voice  whiieihe  is  fpeaking  it. 

Alas !   1  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd, 

And  'tis  not  done  ;   th' attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 

Confounds  us hark  ! I  laid  die  diggers  ready, 

He  could  not  mifs  them.     Had  he  no:  refernbled 

My  father  as  he  flept,  I  had  done  it. 

Cou  rage  affumes  a  louder  tone,  as  in  that  fpeech  of 
Don  S.-bjjUan. 

Here  fatiste  all  your  fury  ; 
Let  fortune  empty  her  whole  quiver  on  me, 
I  have  loul  that  like  an  ample  ihield 
Can  take  in  all,  and  verge  enough  for  more. 

Pleasure  diffolves  into  a  luxurious,  mild,  tender,  and 
joyous  modulation  ;  as  in  the  following  lines  in  Caius  Ma~ 
rim, 

havinia .'  O  there's  mufic  in  the  name, 

That  foftning  me  to  infant  tendernefs, 

Makes  my  heart  fpring,  like  the  firft  leaps  of  life. 

And  perplexity  is  different  from  all  thefe ;  grave,  but 
not  bemoaning,  with  an  earneft  uniform  found  of  voice ; 
as  in  that  celebrated  fpeech  of  Hamlet. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be  ? that  is  the  queftion  : 

"Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  fiiner. 

Y    2  The 
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The  flings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  againfr  a  fea  of  troubles, 
And  by  oppofing  end  them.     To  die,  to  fleep; 
No  more ;  and  by  a  fleep  to  fay  we  end 
The  heart-ach,  and  the  thoufand  natural  mocks- 
That  flefh  is  heir  to  ;  'tis  a  confummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wifh'd      To  die,  to  fleep 

To  fleep ;  perchance  to  dream  !  ay,  there's  the  ruk- 
For  in  that  fleep  of  deatli  what  dreams  may  come, 
"When  we  haye  fhuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Muff,  give  us  paufe There's  the  refpect 

That  makes  calamity  of  fo  long  life ; 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  fcorns  of  time, 

Th'  oppreffor's  wrongs,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 

The  pangs  of  defpis'd  love,  the  laws  delay, 

The  infoience  of  office,  and  the  fpums 

That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 

"When  he  himfelf  might  his  quietus  make 

AVith  a  bare  bodkin  ?    Who  would  fardlts  bear, 

To  groan  and  fweat  under  a  weary  life  ? 

But  that  the  dread  of  fbmething  after  death, 

The  undifcover'd  country,  from  whofe  bourn 

No  traveller  returns,  puzz '_s  the  will, 

And  mskes  us  rather  chute  thofe  ills  we  have, 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 

As  all  thefe  varieties  of  voice  are  to  be  directed  by  the 
ftnfc,  fo  the  aelion  is  to  be  directed  by  the  voice,  a«id, 
with  a  beautiful  propriety,  as  it  were  to  enforce  it.  The 
arm,  which  by  a  ftrong  figure  7a//y  calls  the  orator* s  <u  fa- 
pot  J,  is  to  be  fometimes  raifed  and  extended ;  and  rhe 
hand,  by  its  morion,  fometimes  to  lead,  and  fometimes  to 
follow  the  words  as  they  are  uttered.  The  Ramping  of 
the  foot  too  has  its  proper  expreffionin  contention,,  anger, 
or  abfolute  command.  But  the  face  is  the  epitome  of  the 
whole  man.  and  the  eyes  are  as  it  were  the  epitome  of 
the  face;  for  which  reafon,  he  fays,  the  bed  judges  a- 
rnobg  the  Romans  were  not  extremely  pleafed,  even  with 
Rofarts  himfelf  in  his  mafk.  No  part  of  the  body,  bcfides 
the  face,  is  capable  of  as  many  changes  as  there  are  dif- 
ferent emotions  in  the  mind,  and  of  expreffing  diem  all  by 
thofe  changes.  Nor  is  this  to  be  done  without  the  free- 
dom 
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dom  of  the  eyes  ;  therefore  Theophraftus  called  one,  who 
barely  rehearJed  his  fpeech  with  his  eye  fixed,  an  abfsnt 
aclor. 

As  the  countenance  admits  of  fo  great  variety,  it  re- 
quires alio  great  judgment  to  govern  it.  Not  that  the 
form  of  die  face  is  to  be  (tufted  on  every  occafibn,  left  it 
turn  to  farce  and  burloonry  :  but  it  is  certain,  that  tli ■:■ 
eyes  have  a  wonderful  power  of  marking  the  emotions  of 
the  mind,  fometimes  by  a  ftedfait  look,  fometimes  by  a 
carelefs  one,  now  by  a  fudden  regard,  then  by  a  joyful 
fparkling,  as  the  fenle  of  the  words  is  diverfified  :  for  ac- 
tion is,  as  it  were,  the  ipeech  of  the  features  and  limbs, 
and  muft  therefore  conform  itfelf  always  to  the  fentiments 
of  the  foul.  And  it  may  be  obferved,  that  in  all  which 
relates  to  the  geit'ure,  there  is  a  wonderful  force  impianc- 
ed  by  nature,  lince  the  vulgar,  the  unlkilful,  and  even  the 
molt  barbarous  are  chiefly  attested  by  this.  None  arc  mo- 
ved by  the  found  of  words,  but  thole  who  underdand  the 
language,  and  the  fenle  of  many  things  is  loft  upon  men  of 
a  dull  appreheniion  .  but  action  is  a  kind  ot  nniverfal 
tongue  ;  all  men  are  fubjecT  to  the  fame  paffions,  andcon- 
fequently  know  the  fame  marks  of  them  in  others,  by 
which  they  themfelves  express  them. 

Perhaps  iome  ot  my  readers  m  iy  be  of  opinion,  that 
the  hints  1  have  here  made  life  of  out  of  Cicero,  are 
foroewhat  too  refined  for  the  players  on  our  theatre  :  in 
anfwer  to  which,  I  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
ti-.at  without  good  lenie  no  one  can  be  a  good"]  cl,  and 
that  he  is  very  unlit  to  pet-fonate  the  dignity  of  a  Ro-hrak 
hero,  who  cannot  enter  into  the  ruL-s  for  pronunciation 
and  geflure  delivered  by  a  Ro>.  an  oratior. 

i  here  is  au  ther  thing  which  my  author  does  net 
think  too  minute  to  irifift  on,  though  it  is  purely  mechani- 
cal ;  and  that  is  the  right  pitching  of  the  voice.  Ori  this 
occauon  he  tells  the  Itory  ot  tifacchm,  who  employed  a 
fcrvant  with  a  liftTe  Kon  pipe  to  (land  behind  him,  and 
give  him  the  right  pitch,  as  often  as  he  wandered  too 
far  fioin  the  proper  modulation.  Every  voice,  lays  tullj\ 
has  its  partlcu!a*r  medium  and  compafs,  and  die  iwectneis 
of  ipeech  confiits  fn  k  iding  it  through  all  the  variety  of 
tones  naturally,  and  witho  ;t  touching  any  extreme.  There- 

Y     -,  •     lull 
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fore,  fays  he,  Leave  the  pipe  at  home,  but  carry  the  (enfc 
of  this  ciijtom  nvithyou. 


No.  542.      Friday,  November  2 1. 

Etftbi  prxferrife  gaudet- 


Ovid.  Met.  I.  2.  v.  430. 


-He  heard. 


Wcll-pteafcd,    hiwfelf  before  him/elf  preferred. 

Addifbn, 

WHEN  I  have  been  prefent  in  afTemblits  where  my 
paper  has  been  talked  of.   I  have  been  very  well 
plcafed  to  hear  thofe  who  would  detract  from  the  author 
of  it  obferve,  that  the  letters  which  are  fent  to  the  Spec- 
tator are  as  good,  if  not  better  than  any  of  his  works. 
Upon  this  occafion  many  letters  of  mirth  are  ufually  men- 
tioned, which  fome  think  the  V/>  cl^tor  writ  to  himfelf, 
and  which  others  commend  becaufe   they  fancy  he   re- 
ceived them  from  his  correfpondents  :    Such  are  thefe 
irom  the  I  a.etuJ.tiarian\   the  infpeclor  of  the  fign-pofts; 
die  maffer  of  the  fan-exercife ;  with  that  of  the  hooped 
petticoat  ;  that  of  Nicholas  H.Vt  the  annual  ileeper  ;  that 
from  Sir  Join.  Envitt;  that  upon  the  London  cries  ;  with 
multitudes  of  the  fame  nature      As  I  love  nothing  more 
than  to/iiortify  the  ill-natured,  that  1  may  do  it  effectual- 
ly,   I  mull  acquaint  them,   they  have  very  often  prailed 
me  when  they  did  not  dehgn  it,  and  that  they  have  ap- 
proved my  writings  when  they  thought  they  had  dero- 
gated from  them       1  have  heard  feveral  of  thefe  unhap- 
py gentlemen  proving,   by  undeniable  arguments,   that  I 
was  not  able  to  pen  a  letter  which  I  had  written  the  day 
before.      Nay.   I  have  heard  fome  of  them  throwing   out 
ambiguous  expreffions,  and  giving  the  company  reafon  to 
fiifpcci  that  they  themfelves  did  me  the  honour  to  fend 
me  fuch  and  fuch  a  particular  cpifHe,   which  happened  to 
be  talked  of  with  the  eileem  or  approbation  of  thofe  who 
were  prefent.      TLo1l  ilgid  critics  arc  fo  afraid  of  allow- 
ing tne  any  thing  which  does  not  belong  to  me,  that  they 
wiil  not  be  pofiti've  whether  the  lion,  the  wild  boar,  and 

die 
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the  flower  pots  in  the  play  houfe,  did  not  actually  write 
thofe  letters  which  came  to  me  in  their  names.  1  mult 
therefore  inform  thefe  gentlemen,  that  I  often chooie this 
way  of  calling  my  thoughts  into  a  letter,  for  the  following 
reafons  :  firft,  out  of  the  policy  of  thofe  who  try  their  jelt 
upon  another,  before  they  own  it  themfeives.  Secondly, 
becaufe  1  would  extort  a  little  praife  from  fuch  who  will 
never  applaud  any  thing  v/hofe  author  is  known  and  cer- 
tain. Thirdly,  becaufe  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  in- 
troducing a  great  variety  of  characters  into  my  work,  which 
could  not  have  been  done,  had  I  alwa'ys  written  in  the  per- 
fon  of  the  Spettalor.  Fourthly,  becaufe  the  dignity  Spec- 
tatorial  would  have  fufllred,  had  1  publifhed  as  from  my-' 
it  It  thofe  feveral  ludicrous  compofitions  which  I  have  as- 
cribed to  fictitious  names  and  characters.  And  Lilly,  be- 
caufe. they  often  ferve  to  bring  in  more  naturally,  fuch  ad- 
ditional reflexions  as  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  them. 

Th  e  r  r  are  others  who  have  likeways  done  me  a  very  par- 
tiiular  honour,  though  undelignedly.  Theie  are  iuch  who 
will  needs  have  it,  that  1  have  tranilated  or  borrowed  rcmny 
of  my  thoughts  out  of  books  which  are  written  in  other 
languages.  I  have  heard  of  a  perfon  who  is  more  famous 
for  his  library  than  his  learning,  that  has  aflenedthis  more 
than  once  in  his  private  conveiiation.  VV  ere  it  true,  1  am 
fure  he  could  not  fpeak  it  from  his  own  knowledge  ;  but 
had  he  read  the  books  which  he  has  collected,  he  would 
find  this  accufation  to  be  wholly  groundlefs.  Thofe  who 
are  truly  learned  will  acquit  me  in  this  point,  in  which  1^ 
have  been  fo  far  from  offending,  that  1  have  been  fcrupu- 
lous  perhaps  to  a  fault  in  quoting  the  authors  of  feveral 
pafLges  which  1  might  have  made  my  own  But  as  this 
affertion  is  in  reality  an  encomium  on  what  I  have  publi- 
fhed, I  ought  rather  to  glory  in  it,  than  endeavour  to  con- 
fute it. 

Som  t:  are  fo  Tery  willing  to  alienate  from  me  that  fmall 
reputation  which  might  accrue  to  me  from  any  of  thefe 
my  fpeculations,  that  they  attribute  fome  of  the  belt  of 
them  to  thofe  imaginary  manuicripts  with  which  1  have 
introduced  them.  1  here  are  others,  I  mult  confefs,  whofe 
objections  ha\e  given  me  a  greater  concern,  as  they  ieem 
to  reflect,  under  this  head,  rather  on  my  morality  tiian  on 
my  invention.  Thefe  are  they  who  fay  an  author  is  guilty 

of 
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offalfhood,  when  he  talks  to  the  public  of  manufcripts 
which  he  never  faw  or  dcfcribes  fccnes  of  aflion  or  dif- 
courfe  in  which  he  was  never  engaged.  But  thefe  gentle- 
men would  do  well  to  confide,  there  is  not  a  fable  or  par- 
able which  ever  was  made  life  of  that  is  not  liable  to  this 
exception;  fince  nothing,  according  to  this  notion,  can  be 
related  innocently,  which  was  not  once  matter  of  fact. 
Befides,  I  think  the  moll  ordinary  reader  may  be  able  to 
difcover  by  my  way  of  writing,  what  I  deliver  in  thefe  oc- 
currences as  truth,  and  what  as  fiction. 

Since  I  am  unawares  engaged  in  anfwering  the  feve- 
ral  objections  which  have  been  made  againfl  thefe  my 
works,  I  muft  take  notice  that  there  are  fome  who  affirm 
a  paper  of  this  nature  fhould  always  turn  upon  diverting 
fubjeols,  and  others  who  find  fault  with  every  one  of  them 
that  hath  not  an  immediate  tendency  to  the  advancement 
of  religion  or  learning.  1 fhalf  leave  thofe  gentlemen  to 
difpute  it  out  among  themfelves  ;  fince  I  fee  one  half  of 
my  conduct  patronized  by  each  fide.  Were  I  ferious  on 
an  improper  fuhjecl:,  or  trilling  in  a  ferious  one  I  fhould 
defervedly  draw  upon  me  the  cenfure  of  my  readers  ;  or 
were  I  con.fcious  of  any  thing  in  my  writings  that  is  not  in- 
nocent at  leaft,  or  that  the  greateft  part  f  the nv  were  not 
fincerely  defigned  to  difeounteimce  vice  and  ignorance,  and 
fupport  the  interefl  of  true  wifdom  and  virtue,  I  Ihould  be 
more  fevere  upon  myfelf  than  the  public  is  difpofed  to  be. 
In  the  mean  while  I  defire  my  reader  to  con'ider  every 
particular  paper  or  difcourfe  as  a  diltinfl  trael  by  it 
and  independent  of  every  tiling  that  goes  before  or  aft<  r 
it. 

I  shall  end  this  paper  with  the  following  letter,  which 
wa?  really  fent  me,  as  fome  others  have  been  which  I  J  .  • 
publifhcd,  and  for  which  I  muft  own  myfelf  indebted  to 
their  refpec'tive  writers. 

5  IF, 

*  T  WAS  this  morning  in  a  company  of )  our  well  v.  iflicwf, 
4  '  _  when  we  read  over,  with  great  famfaJtion,  Tally '« 
'  obfervations  on  action  adapted  to  the  '//.'/  .'•  thc.itre  : 
«  though,  by  the  way,  we  were  very  forry  to  find  that  you 
e  have  difpofed  of  another  member  of  your  club.  Poor  Sir 

*  Roger 
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«  Roger  is  dead,  and  the  worthy  clergyman  dying.  Captain 
'  Sentry  has  taken  pofleffion.  of  a  fair  eft  ate  ;  Will  H<*iey- 
1  comb  "has  married  a  former's  daughter;  and  the  Templar 
'  withdraws  himfelf  into  the  bufmels  of  his  own  profefh- 

•  on.     What  will  all  this  end  in  ?   We  are  afraid  it  por- 

•  tends  no  good  to  the  public.  Unlcfsyou  very  fpeedilyfix 
«  a  day  for  the  election  of  new  members,  we  are  under 
'  apprehenfions  of  lofing  the  Britijh  SfeBator.  I  hear 
«  of  a  party  of  ladies  who  intend  to  addrefs  you  on  tins 
■  fubjecr,  and  queiKon  not,  if  you  do  not  give  us  the  Hip 

•  very  fuddenly,  that  you  will  receive  addrefTes  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  to  continue  fo  ufeful  a  work.   Pray 

1  deliver  us  out  of  this  perplexity,  and  among  the  multi- 

«  tude  of  your  readers  you  will  particularly  oblige. 

« 

O  Tour  mofl  Jincere  friend  and Jervanti 

Philo-Sj-ec. 


N  o.  5  4  3 .     Saturday,  November  2  2 , 


■  Facie!  non  omnibus  una, 


Nee  dtveifa  tamen Ovid.  Met.  1.  2.  v.  13. 

Tbo*  not  alike  confenting  parts  agree, 
Fajhion'd  suiib'JSniilar  variety. 

THOSE  who  were  ikilful  in  anatomy  among  the  an- 
cients, concluded  fiom  the  outward  and  inward 
make  of  an  human  body,  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  Being 
tianfeendently  wife  and  powerful.  As  the  world  grew 
more  enlightened  in  this  art,  their  difcoveries  gave  them 
frefli  opportunities  of  admiring  the  conduct  of  providence 
in  the  formation  of  an  human  body.  Galen  was  conver- 
ted by  his  diffeclions,  and  could  not  but  own  a  Supreme 
Being  upon  a  furvey  of  this  his  handy-work.  There 
were,  indeed,  many  parts  of  which  the  old  anatomifts  did 

not 
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not  know  the  certain  ufe ;  but  as  they  few  that  moft  of 
thofc  which  they  examined  were  adapted  with  admirable- 
art  to  their  feveral  functions,  they  did  not  queftion  but 
thofe,  whofe  ufes  they  could  not  determine,  were  contrived 
with  the  fame  v/ifdom  for  refpective  ends  and  purpofes. 
Since  the  circn'ation  of  the  Wood  has  been  found  out,  and 
man  /  thefgfeat  difcaveries  have  been  mide  by  our  modern 
ahatorhifts,  we  fee  new  wonders  in  the  human  frame,  and 
discern  feveral  important  ufes  for  thole  parts,  which  ofes 
th :  ancients  knew  nothing  of.  (n  fhort,  the  body  of  man 
is  fuch  a  fuhjefl  as  frand-3  the  uttnolr  teft  of  examination. 
Though  it  appears  formed  with  the  nieeft  wifdom,  upon 
the  moft  furperticial  forvey  of  it,  it  (till  mends  upon  the 
fearch  and  producer  o.ir'urpnfe  and  armzsme.^t  h  propor- 
tion as  we  pry  into  it.  What  I  have  here  faid  of  an  hu- 
man body,  may  be  applied  to  the  body  of  every  animal 
which  has  been  the  f abject  of  anatomical  obfervations. 

Thi;  body  of  an  animal  is  an  object  adequate  to  our  fen - 
fes.  It  is  a, particular  fyftem  of  providence,  that  lyes  in  a 
narrow  compafs.  The  eye  is  able  to  command  it,  and  by 
fucccflive  inquiries  can  fearch  into  ail  its  parts.  Could  the 
body  of  the  whole  earth,  or  indeed  the  whole  univerfe,  be 
thus  fubmitted  to  the  examination  of  our  fenfes,  were  it 
not  too  big  and  difproportioned  for  our  inquiries,  too  un- 
wieldy for  the  management  of  the  eye  and  hand,  there  is 
no  queftion  but  it  would  appear  to  us  as  curious  and  well- 
contrived  a  frame  as  that  of  an  human  body.  We  could 
fee  the  fame  concatenation  and  fubferviency,  the  fame  ne« 
ceflity  and  ufefulnefs,  the  fame  beauty  and  harmony,  in  all 
and  every  of  its  parts,  as  what  we  difcover  in  the  body  of 
every  fingle  animal. 

The  more  extended  cur  rcafon  is,  and  the  more  able  to 
grapple  with  immenfe  objects,  the  greater  (till  are  thofe  dif- 
coveries  which  it  makes  of  wifdom  and  providence  in  the 
works  of  the  creation.  As  Sir  Ifabc  Newtitt,  who  (lands 
up  as  the  miracle  or  the  prefent  age,  can  look  thro' a  whole 
planetary  fyftem  ;  confider  it  in  its  weight,  number,  and 
meafure;  and  draw  from  it  as  many  demonstrations  of  infi- 
nite power  and  wifdom,  as  a  more  confined  underftanding 
is  able  to  deduce  from  the  fyftem  of  an  human  body. 

Rut  to  return  to  our  (peculations  on  anatomy,  I  (hall 
here  conhder  the  fabric  and  texture  of  the  bodies  of  ani- 

mah 
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mals  in  one  particular  view  ;  which,  in  my  opinion,  {hews 
the  hand  of  a  thinking  and  all-wife  Being  in  their  forma- 
tion, with  the  evidence  ofathoufand  demon  Orations  I 
think  we  may  lay  this  down  as  an  incontefted  principle, 
that  chance  never  acts  in  a  perpetual  uniformity  and  con- 
fidence with  itfelf.  If  one  mould  always  fling  the  fame  num- 
ber with  ten  thouiand  dice,  or  fee  every  throw  juft  five 
times  lefs,  or  five  times  more  in  number  than  the  throw 
which  immediately  preceded  it,  who  would  not  imagine 
there  is  fome  invifible  power  which  direds  the  caff.  ?  This 
is  the  proceeding  which  we  find  in  the  operations  of  nature. 
Every  kind  of  animal  is  diverfiried  by  different  magnitudes, 
each  of  which  gives  rife  to  a  different  fpecics.  Let  a  man 
trace  the  dog  or  lion  kind,  and  he  will  obferve  how  many 
of  the  works  of  nature  are  publifhed,  if  I  may  ufe  the  ex- 
prefiion,  in  a  variety  c  f  editions.  If  we  look  into  the 
reptile  world,  or  into  thofe  different  kinds  of  animals  that 
fill  the  element  of  water,  we  meet  with  the  fame  repetitions 
among  feveral  fpecics.  that  differ  very  little  from  one  ano- 
ther, but  in  fize  and  bulk.  You  find  the  fame  creature  that 
is  drawn  at  large,  copied  out  in  feveral  proportions,  and 
ending  in  miniature  It  would  be  tedious  to  produce  in- 
ffances  of  this  regular  conduct  in  Providence,  as  it  would 
be  fuperfluous  to  thofe  who  are  verfed  in  the  natural  hif- 
tory  of  animals  The  magnifcent  harmony  of  the  univerfe 
is  fuch  that  we  may  obierve  innumerable  divifiot.s  running 
upon  the  fame  ground.  I  might  alfo  extend  this  fpecula- 
tion  to  the  dead  parts  of  nature,  in  which  we  may  find  mat- 
ter difpofed  into  many  Jit* ;  I ar  fyftems,  as  well  in  our  furvey 
of  (tars  and  planets,  as  of  ftones,  vegetables,  and  other  fub- 
lunary  parts  of  the  creation.  In  a  word,  Providence  has 
lliev/n  the  lichnefs  of  its  goodnefs  and  wifdom,  not  only 
in  the  production  of  many  original  fpecies,  but  in  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  defcants  which  it  has  made  on  every  original 
fpecies  in  particular. 

But  to  purfue  this  thought  ftill  farther  :  every  living 
creature  considered  in  itfelf,  has  many  very  complicated 
parts  that  are  exact  copies  of  fome  other  parts  which  it 
poffofies,  and  which  are  complicated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. One  eye  would  have  bten  fufRcient  for  the  iubfifr.- 
ence  and  prefervation  of  an  animal ;  but  in  order  to 
better  his  oondittcn,  wc  fee  another  placed  with  a  ma- 
thematical 
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thematical  exactnefs  in  the  fame  mofr  advantageous  (jura- 
tion, and  in  every  particular  of  the  fame  lizc  and  texture. 
Is  it  pofllble  for  chance  to  be  thus  delicate  and  uniform  in 
in  her  operations  ?  Should  a  million  of  dice  turn  up  twice 
together  the  fame  number,  the  wonder  would  be  nothing 
in  comparifon  with  this.      But  when  we  fee  this  fimili- 
tude  and  refeniblancc  in  the  arm,  the  hand,  the  tingeis  ; 
when   we   lee  one  half  of  the  body  entirely  coneipond 
with  the  other  in  ail  thofc  minute  ffokes,  without  which 
a.  man  might  have  very  well  fubfiftcd ;   nay,  when  we  of- 
ten (ee   a  lingle   part    repeated   an  hundred  times  in  the 
fame  body  notwithlranding  it  conlilfs  of  the  moft  intricate 
weaving  bf  numbefiefs  fibres,  and  thefe  parts  differing  (till 
in  magnitude,  as  the  convenience  of  their  particular  litua- 
tion  requires  ;  fure  a  man  muff,  have  a  ftrange  caft  of  un- 
derflanding,  who  does  not  difcover  the  ringer  of  God   in 
fb  wonderful  a  work.    Thefe  duplicates  in  thofe  parts  of 
the   body,  without  which  a  man  might  have  very  well 
fubfiffed,  though  not  fo  well  as  with  them,  are  a  plain  de- 
monffration    of  an  all-wife   Contriver  ;'    as    thole   more 
numerous  copyings,  which  arc  found  among  the  veiFcls  of 
the  fame  body    are  evident  demonlrrations  that  they  could 
not  be  the  work  of  chance.     This  argument  receives  ad- 
ditional ffrength,  if  we  apply  it  to  every  animal  and  in- 
fect within  our  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  thole  numberlefs 
living  creatures  that  are  objects  too  minute  for  a  human 
eye:  and  if  we  confider  how  the  fexeral  (pedes  in  this 
whole  world  of  life  refemble  one  another  in  very  many 
particulars,  fo   far  as   is    convenient   fol    their   respective 
ftates  of  exigence ;  it  is  much  more  probable  that  an  hun- 
dred million  of  dice  fhould  be  cafually  thrown  a  hundred 
million  of  times  in  the  lane  number,  than  that  the  body 
of  any  fingle  animal  (hou'd  be  produced  by  the  fortuitous 
cencourfe  of  matter.      And  that  the  like  chance  fhould  a- 
rife  in  innumerable  inrtances,  requires  a  degree  cf  credu- 
lity that  is  not  under  the  direction  of  common  fenfe.    We 
may  carry  this  cor.fiociation    yet    further,  if  we  reflect 
on  the  twofexes  in  every  living  fptcies  with  their  refem- 
blances  to  each  other,  and  thole  particular  diftinctions  that 
were  neceffary   for  the  keeping  up  of  this  great  world  vt 
life. 

There  are  many  more  demonltiations  of  a  Supreme 

Being 
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Being,  and  of  his  tranfccndent  wifdom,  power  and  good- 
ness in  the  formation  of  the  body  of  a  living  creature,  for 
which  I  refer  my  reader  to  other  writings,  particularly  to 
the  fixth  book  of  the  poem,  intituled  Creation,  where  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  body  is  defcribed  with  great  per- 
spicuity and  elegance.  1  have  been  particular  on  the  thought 
winch  runs  through  this  {peculation,  becaufe  I  have  not 
feen  it  enlarged  upon  by  others. 


No.  544.     Monday,  November  24. 

Nunquam  it  a  quifquam  tarn  bene  fubdntla  ratione  ad 

vifam  fit  it, 
i?nia  res,  .etas,  ufus  femper  aliquid  opportet  novi, 
Aliquid  moneat  ;    ut  ilia,  q-ix  tc  fcife  credas,  nefciar, 
Et  qua  tibi  putaris prima,  in  experiundo  ut  repudies* 

Ter.  Adelph.  act.  5.  fc.  2. 

No  man  nvas  ever  fo  completely  JhiWd  in  the  conduct  of 
life,  as  not  to  receive  neiv  information  from  age  and 
experience  ;  infomuch  that  ive  find  our/elves  really  ig- 
norant of  nv hat   iv-e    thought  ive  under/lood,   and  Jee 
cauje  to  rcjcil  what  ive  fancied  our  iruejl  interefl. 

THERE  are,  I  think,  fentiments  in  the  following 
letter  from  my  friend  captain  Sentry,  which 
diicover  a  rational  and  equal  frame  of  mind,  as  well  pre- 
pared for  an  adventageous  as  an  unfortunate  change  of  con- 
dition. 

SIR,  Coverley-hall,  Nov.  15.  IVorcelle'lhire. 

'   TAm  come  to  the  fucceflion  of  the  eflate  of  my  ho- 

*  £,  noured  kinfman  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlly;  and  I 
'  afTure  you  I  find  it  no  eafy  talk  to  keep  up  the  figure  of 
'  matter  of  the  fortune  which  was  fb  hendfomely  enjoyed 
'  by  that  honeft  plain  man.  I  cannot  (.with  refpect  to  the 
'  great  obligations  1  have,  be  it  fpoken     reflect  upon  his 

*  character,  but  I  am  confirmed  in  the  truth  which  I  have 
1  I  think,  heard  fpoken  at  the  club,  to  wit,  that  a  man  of 

*  a  warm  and  well-difpofed  heart  with  a  very  fmall  capa- 
Vol.  VIJ.  Z  city 
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city,  is  highly  fuperior  in  human  focicty  to  him,  who  with 
the  great  cU  talents,  ij  cold  and  languid  in  his  affections. 
But,  uLs  !  why  do  1  make  a  difficulty  in  fpcaking  of 
my  worthy  ancestor's  failings  3  His  little  abfurdities  and 
incapacity  for  the  convcrfation  of  the  politcft  men  are 
dead  with  him,  and  his  greater  qualities  arc  even  now 
ufeful  to  him,  I  know  not  whethti  by  n;,ming  thcfe  dif- 
abiiities  I  do  not  enhance  his  merit,  iince  he  has  left  be- 
hind him  a  reputaf.on  in  his  country  which  would  be 
worth  the  pains  of  the  wifeft  man's  whole  life  to  ar- 
rive at.  By  the  way  I  mutt  obferve  to  you,  that  many 
of  your  readers  have  miftook  that  pafTage  in  your  writ- 
ings, wherein  Sir  Roofr  is  teported  to  have  inquired 
into  the  private  characlcr  of  the  young  woman  at  the 
tavern.  1  know  you  mentioned  that  circumfrance  as  an 
infhnce  of  the  firnplicity  and  innocence  of  his  mind, 
which  made  him  imagine  it  a  very  eafy  thing  to  reclaim 
one  of  thole  criminals,  and  not  as  an  inclination  in  him 
to  be  guilty  widi  her.  1  he  lefs  difcerning  of  your  rea- 
ders cannot  enter  into  that  delicacy  of  defcription  in  the 
characlcr:  but  indeed  my  chief  bufinefs  at  this  time  is 
to  reprefent  to  you  my  prefent  ftate  of  mind,  and  the 
fatisfaclion  I  piomife  to  myfeif  in  the  pcfTeflion  of  my 
new  fortune.  1.  have  continued  all  Sir  Roger's  fervants, 
except  fuch  as  it  was  a  relit f  to  difmifs  into  little  be- 
ings within  my  manour ;  thofe  who  are  in  a  lift  of  the 
good  knight's  own  hard  to  be  taken  care  of  by  me,  I 
have  quartcrd  upon  fuch  as  have  taken  new  leafes  of 
me,  and  added  fo  many  advantages,  during  the  lives  of 
the  pedons  fo  quaitcred,  that  it  is  the  intcieft  of  thofe 
whom  they  ate  joined  with,  to  cheiifh  and  befriend 
them  upon  all  occafions.  I  find  a  confiderable  lum  of 
ready  money,  which  I  am  laying  out  among  my  depen- 
dents  at  the  common  intereft  but  with  a  defign  to  lend 
it  according  to  their  merit,  rather  than  according  to 
their  ability.  I  fhall  lay  a  tax  upon  fuch  as  1  have  high- 
ly obliged,  to  become  fecurity  to  me  for  fuch  of  their 
own  poor  youth,  whether  male  or  female,  as  want  help 
towards  getting  into  feme  being  in  the  world.  I  hope 
1  fhall  be  able  to  manage,  my  af'airs  fo,  as  to  improve 
my  foitune  every  )ear,  by  doing  acts  of  kindnefs.  I 
will  lerd  my  rr.cncy  to  the  ufe  of  none  but  indigent  men, 

*  iecured 
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fecure  1  by  fitch  a;  have  cafe  1  to  be  iniigent  by  the  fa- 
vour of  my  fkraily  or  myfelf.  \V"vu  nt'^es  ehris  the 
more  pradtcible.  is,  that  if  they  will  Jo  any  one  good' 
with  my  raonsy,  they  are  .velcone  to  it  upon  their  ow.i 
fecurity :  anil  mice  no  exception  againft  it  becaufe 
tlie  perfons  who  eater  into  the  obligations,  do  it  for1 
their  own  fmilv  I  nave  laid  out  foQT  tnoifind  pjundi 
this  wiy,  anJ  it  is  an  to  be  imagined  what  a  orowi  of 
people  are  obliged  by  it.  In  cafes  wnere  Sir  Rog  e  r. 
has  recommended,  i  hive  lent  raney  to  put  out  ciiil-' 
dren,  with  a  cUufe  w neh  makes  void  the  ob  igation,  in 
cafe  the  infant  dies  b.dore  he  is  out  of  his  apprentice - 
fhip ;  by  which  m;iii  the  kindred  an  J  miters  are  ex- 
tremely careful  of  oreeding  him  to  in  lad  y,  th  it  he  may 
repay  it  himfelf  by  his  labour,  in  three  years  journey- 
work  after  his  time  is  out,  for  the  ufe  of  his  fecuririer . 
Opportunities  of  this  kind  are  all  that  have  occurred  (ince- 
I  came  to  my  eftate  ;  but  I  adare  you,  I  will  preferve  a 
conftwt  difpofition  to  catch  at  all  the  oeeafions  I  can  to 
promote  the  good  and  happinefs  of  my  neighbourhood. 

•  But  give  mi  leave  to  lay  before  you  a  little  edabiilh- 
ment  which  has  grown  out  of  my  pad  life,  that,  I  doubt 
not,  will  adminifter  great  fatisfadion  to  me  in  that  part 
of  it,  whatever  that  is,  which  is  to  come. 

*  There  is  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  way  of  life  to 
which  a  man  has  been  educated,  which  I  know  not  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  faulty  to  overcome  :  it  is  like  a 
partiality  to  the  interelt  of  one's  own  country  before  that 
of  any  other  nation.  It  is  from  an  habit  of  thinking, 
grown  upon  me  from  my  youth  fpent  in  arms  that  I 
have  ever  held  gentlemen  who  have  preferved  modefty, 
good-nature,  jutHce  and  humanity  in  a  folditr's  life,  to 
be  the  mod  valuable  and  worthy  perlbns  of  hum  in  race. 
To  pafs  through  i  nminent  dangers,  furfer  painful  watch- 
ing;, frightful  alarms,  and  laborious  marches  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  man's  time,  and  pafs  the  reft  in  fobrie- 
ty,  conformable  to  the  rules  of  the  moft  virtuous  civil 
life,  is  a  merit  too  great  to  deferve  the  treatment  it  u- 
fually  meets  with  among  the  other  part  of  the  world.  But 
I  aflbre  you,  Sir,  were  there  not  very  many  who  have 
this  worth,  we  could  never  have  feen  the  glorious  events 
v/hich  we  have  in  our  days.    I  need  not  fay  more  to  il- 

Z  2  ■  luftrate 
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luftrate  the  character  of  a  foldier,  tlian  to  tell  you  he  is 
the  very  contrary  to  him  you  obferve  loud,  fancy,  and 
over-bearing  in  a  red  coat  about  town.      But  I  was  go- 
ing to  tell  you,  that  in  honour  of  the  prcfemon  of  arms, 
I  have  fet  apart  a  certain  fum  of  money  for  a  table  for 
fuch  gentlemen  as  have  ferved  their  country  in  the  army, 
and  will  pleafe  from  time  to  time  to  fojourn  all,  or  any 
part  of  the  year,  at  Cover  ley.     Such  of  them  as  will  do 
me  that  honour,  (hall  find  horfes,  fen/ants,  and  all  things 
necefiary  for  dieir  accommodation,  and  enjoyment  of  all 
the  conveniences  of  life  in  a  pleafant  various  country,  if 
Colonel  Camper  felt  be  in  town,  and  his  abilities  are  not 
employed  another  way  in  the  fervice,  there  is  no  mart 
would  be  more  welcome  here.  That  gentleman's  thorough 
knowledge  in  his  profeflion,  together  with  the  fimplicity 
of  his  manners,  and  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  would  induce 
odiers  like  him  to  honour  my  abode ;  and  I  ihouli  be 
glad  my  acquaintance  would  take  themfelves  to  be  invi- 
ted or  not,  as  their  characters  have  an  affinity  to  his. 
'  I  would  have  all  my  friends  know,  that  they  need 
not  fear  (though  I  am  become  a  country  gentleman  )  I 
will  trefpals  again!!  their  temperance  and  lbbricty.   No, 
Sir,  I  (hall  retain  fo  much  of  the  good    fentiments  for 
the  conduct  of  life,  which  we  cultivated  in  each  ether  at 
our  club,  ar.   to  contemn  all  inordinate  pleasures  ;  but 
particularly  remember,  with  our  beloved  'fully,  that  xhc 
delight  in  food  confil'ts  in  delire,  not  futiety.    They  who 
molt  paffionately  purfue  pleafure,  fcldomci:  arrive  at  it. 
Now   I    am  writing  to  a  philofophcr,  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  the  fatisfaction  1  took  in  the  palTage   I   red 
yefterday  in  the  fame   Tulh.     A  nobleman  of  Athenr 
made  a  compliment  to  Plato  the  morning  after  he  had 
fupped  at  his  houfe,   Tear  entertainment*  di  not  only 
pleafe  liken  you  g'r.e  thi.ni,  hut  cljo  the  day  after. 

I  am,  viy  worthy  friend, 

Tour  7noJ}  obedient,  humble  fvvani, 


William  Sentry, 
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No.  545.     lucfday,  November  25. 

^«/'«  potius  pacem  aternam  paclof^ie  byvieii.tos 
Exercemus Virg.  JEn.  4.  v.  qc 

Let  us  in  bonds  of  Lifting  peace  units. 
And  celebrate  the  hymeneal  rite. 

IG  A  N  N  O  T  bat  think  the  following  letttcr  from  the 
emperor  of  China  to  the  pope  of  Rome,  propofmg  a 
coaiition  of  the  Chine fe  and  Roman  churchs,  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  curious  I  mail  onfefs  I  myfelf  being  of 
opinion  that  the  emperor  has  as  much  authority  to  be  in- 
terpreter to  him  he  pretends  to  expound  as  the  pope  has 
to  be  vicar  of  the  facred  pfcrfba  he  takes  upon  him  to  re- 
prefent,  I  was  not  a  little  plcafed  with  their  treaty  of  alli- 
ance. What  progrefs  the  negotiation  between  his  majeity 
of  Rmn  and  his  holioefs  of  China  makes  (as  we  daily  wri- 
ters fay  upon  fubjeeTs  where  we  are  at  a  lofs)  time  will 
let  us  know.  In  tne  mean  time,  lince  they  agree  in  the 
fundamentals  of  power  and  authority,  and  differ  only  m 
matters  of  faith,  we  may  expect  the  matter  will  go  on  with- 
out difficulty. 

Copia  di  litera  del  re  della  Ghioa  al  papa,  interpretata  dal 
padre  fegretano  dell' India  della  compagna  di  Giefu. 

A  voi  benedsttofopra  i  benedetii  PP,  ed  impcra  tore  gran- 
de  de  ps-itefics  e pajl'jre  X.no,  jijpenfatcre  deJ'og/io  de 
i  re  d  Europa,  Clement*  XI. 

'  TL  favourito  amico  di  Dio  Cionata7°,  potentiflimo  !b- 
<   J_  pra  tutti  i  protentifSmi  della  ten  a,  alulnmofopra  tnt- 

*  ti  gl'  altiinmi  fotto  il  fole  e  la  luna.  che  fede  nella  fede 
4  di  lmeraldo  della  China,  fopra  cento  fcalini  d'oro,  ad 
'  interpretara  Ja  lingua  di  Dio  a  tutti  i  defcendenti  fedeli 
'  d'Abramo,  che  da  la  uta  e  la  morte  a  cento  quindici 
'  regni,  ed  a  cento  fettante  ifole ;  fcrive  con  la  penna  dei- 
'  lo  ftruzzo  verging  e  n»ahd;t  falute  cd  accrefimento  di 

•  vtchie^za. 

/    2  EssENao 
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'  Essendo  anivato  il  tempo  in  cui  il  fiore  della  re- 

*  ale  noftra  gioventu   deve  maturare  i  frutti  della  noftra 

*  vechezza,  e  confortare  con  quell'  i  deficlerii  de  i  po- 
'  puli  noftri  divoti,  e  propogare  il  feme  di  quella  pianta 
'  che   deve   proteggerli ;  habbiamo   ftabilito  d'accompa- 

gnarci  con  una  vergine  eccelfa  ed  amorofa,  allattau  alia 
mammella  della  leonefla.forte  e  dell'  agne'.la  manfueta . 
Percio  eflendo  ci  ftato  figurato  fempfe  il  voftro  populo 
Europeo  Romano  per  pacfe  di  donne  invitte,  i  roite,"  e 
cade,  allongiamo  la  noftra  mano  potente,  a  ftringe- 
rc  una  di  lora,  e  quefta  fara  una  voftra  nipote,  o  nipo- 
tc  di  qualche  al  tro  grande  facerdote  Latino,  che  fia  guar- 
data  dall'  occhio  dritto  di  Dio,  fara  feminata  in  lei 
F  autorita  di  Sara,  la  fedelta  d'Efther,  e  la  fapienza 
:  di  Abba ;  la  vogliamo  con  F  occhio  che  guarda  il  cielo, 
:  e  la  terra,  e  con  la  bocca  della  conchiglia  che  fi  pafce 
;  della  ruggiada  del  matino.  Lafua  eta  non  pafli  ducen- 
1  to  corfi  della  luna,  la  fua  ftatura  fia  alta  quanto  la  fpic 
1  cadritta  del  grano  verde,  e  la  fua  groflezza  quanto  un 
:  manipolo  di  grano  lecco.  Noi  la  mandremmo  a  vef- 
:  tire  per  i  nodri  mandatici  ambafciadori,  e  chi  la  con- 
1  duranno  a  noi,  e  noi  incontraremmo  alia  riva  del  fmme 
:  grande,  facendolo  falire  fuF  noiiro  cocchio.  Ella  potra 
'  adorare  aprefTo  di  noi  il  fuo  Dio,  con  venti  quatro  altre 
'  a  fua  elezione,  e  potra  cantare  con  loro  come  tortora 
'  alia  primavera. 

•  Sod  js  fan  do  noi  padre  e  amico  noflro  qucfta  noftra 
1  brama,  farete  caggione  di  unire  in  perpetua  amicitia  co- 

*  tefti  voftri  regni  d'turopa  al  noftra  dominante  imperio, 
'  e  fi  abbraciaranno  le  nollri  leggi  come  l'edera  abbraccia 

*  la  pianta,  e  noi  medefemi  fparageremo  del  noftro  feme 

*  reale  in  cotefte  provincei,  rifea  dando  i  letti  di  voftri 
'  principi  con   il    fuoco    amorofo  delli    noftri   Amazpni, 

*  d'  alcune  della  quali  i  noftri  mandatici  ambafciadori  vi 
'  porteranno  le  fomiglianza  depinte.  V.  confiimunio  di 
1  tencre  in  pace  le  due  buone  religiofe  famiglie  dedi  mif- 
4  Gonarii,  gh'  figlioli  d'lgnazio,  e  li  bianchi  e  neri  figli- 

*  oli  di  Pominico,  il  cui  configlio  dcgl'  uni  e  degl'  altri 

*  ci  ferve  di  fcorta  del  noftro  regimcnto,  e  di  lume  ad  in- 

*  terpretare  le  divine  legge,  come  appunto  ia  Itinic  Fc- 
«  glio  che  fi  gctta  in  mare.  In  taoto  alzinddzi  d;.l  no- 
'  ftro   trono  per  abbraccijrvi,  vi  dichariamo  noftro  con- 

'  guinto 
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'  gui.no  e  confe  lerato,  ed  ordiniamo  che  quifta  foglia  fia' 
*  fegaatacol  noHro  fegno  impctiafc  dalla  noftra  citta,  ca- 
'  po  del  man i),  il  qainta  giorno  della  terza  lunatione  i5 
'  anno  quarto  dei  no.lro  imperio. 

Sigillo  e  unofole,  nei>e  cui  faccia  e  anche  quella 
della  iuna,  el  intorno  tra  i  raggi  vi  fono  tranolte  alcune 
fpade. 

Die  he  il  traduttore, che  fecondo  il  ceremonial  di  que* 
Ita  iettcra  e  recentitfima  fpeciamente  elicre  fcritta  can  ia 
penna  delta  Itruzzo  rergine,  con  la  que le  non  fogliofi 
fcrivere  qu'a  i  re  che  le  pregicre  a  Dio  efcrivendo  a  qual- 
che  a'tro  principe  del  moiiio,  la  maggior  finezza  che  uls- 
no  e  fcriveregii  con  la  penna  del  pavone. 

A  letter  from  the  emperor  of  China  to  the  Pope,  interpre- 
ted by  a  father  Jufuit,  fecreury  to  the  Indies. 

To  you  blejfed  above  the  blejfed,  great  emperor  of  bifhops, 
and  bailor  of Chritrians ,  difyenjer  of  the  oil  oj 'the  kinvs 
of  Europe,  Clement  XI. 

T.dE  favourite  friend  of  God  Gionatta  the  VI f. 
moft  powerful  above  the  moft  powerful  of  the 
eartn,  highelt  above  the  highelt  under  the  fun  and 
moon,  who  fits  on  a  throne  of  Emerald  of  China,  a- 
bove  100  iteps  of  gold,  to  interpret  the  language  of 
God  to  the  faithful,  and  who  gives  life  and  death  to 
115  kingdoms,  and  170  iflands;  he  writes  with  the 
quill  of  a  virgin  Ojlrich,  and  fends  health  and  incieafe 
of  old  age. 

*  Being  arrived  at  the  time  of  our  age,  in  which  the 
flower  of  our  royal  youth  ought  to  ripen  into  fruit  to- 
ward old  age,  to  comtort  therewith  the  delire  of  our 
devoted  people,  and  to  propagate  the  feed  of  that  plant 
which  mu(l  protect  them ;  we  have  determined  to  ac- 
company ourfelves  with  an  high  amorous  virgin,  fuck- 
led  at  the  breafl  of  a  wild  lionefs,  and  a  meek. lamb; 
and  imagining  with  ourfelves  that  your  Eiuopean  Ro- 
msn  peop;e  is  1  he  father  of  many  unconquerable  and 
cha'le  ladies,  we  ftrctch  out  our  powerful  arm  to  em- 
brace one  of  them,  and  fhe  ihall  be  one  of  your  niecer, 
or  the  niece  of  &me  other  great  Latin  prieir,  the  dar- 

'  ling 
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ling  of  God's  right  eye.  Let  the  authority  cf  Sarah  be 
fown  in  her,  the  fidelity  of  E/ther,  and  the  wifdam  of 
Abba  \Ve  would  haire  her  eye  like  that  of  a  dove, 
which  may  look  upoi  heaven  and  earth,  with  the  mouth 
of  a  fhdl-fifh  to  feed  upon  the  dew  of  the  morning ;  her 
age  mult  not  exceed  200  coudes  of  the  moon ;  let  her 
ftamre  be  equal  to  that  of  an  ear  of  green  corn,  and 
her  girdi  a  handful. 

«  \\'e  will  fend  our  Mandarines  ambaiTadors  to  clothe 
her,  and  to  conduct  her  to  us,  and  we  will  meet  her  on 
the  bank  of  the  great  river,  making  her  to  leap  up  into 
our  chariot.  She  may  with  us  worfhip  her  own  God  ; 
together  with  twenty  four  virgins  of  her  own  chufing  ; 
and  (he  may  fing  with  them  as  the  tattle  in  the  fpring. 
You,  O  father  and  friend ,  complying  with  this  our  de- 
fire,  may  be  occafion  of  uniting  in  perpetual  friendship, 
our  high  empire  with  your  European  kingdoms,  and  we 
may  embrace  your  laws,  as  the  ivy  embraces  the  tree  ; 
and  we  ourfelves  may  fcatter  our  royal  blood  into  your 
provinces,  warming  the  chief  of  your  princes  with  the 
amorous  fire  of  our  Amazons,  the  refembling  pictures  of 
fome  of  which  our  faid  Mandarines  amalfadors  fhali 
convey  to  you. 

•  W  e  exhort  you  to  keep  in  peace  two  good  religious 
families  of  MilTionaries,  the  black  fons  of  Ignatius,,  and 
the  white  and  black  fons  of  Dominicus  ;  that  the  coun- 
fel,  both  of  the  one  and  die  other,  may  ferve  as  a  guid: 
to  us  in  our  government,  and  a  light  to  interpret  the 
divine  law,  as  the  oil  caft  into  the  fea  produces  light. 
4  To  conclude,  we  riling  up  in  our  throne  to  embrace 
you,  we  declare  you  our  ally  and  confederate;  and  have 
ordered  this  leaf  to  be  fealed  with  our  imperial  ikmr, 
in  our  royal  city  the  head  of  the  world,  the  oth  day  of 
the  third  lunation,  and  the  4th  year  of  our  reign. 

Letters  from  Rone  fay,  the  whole  converfation  both 
amonp  gentlemen  and  ladies  has  turned  upon  the  fubjett 
of  this  epiille,  ever  fince  k  arrived  The  Jefuit  who 
tranflated  it  fiys,  it  lofts  ranch  of  (be  niajoty  of  the 
oiiginal  in  the  Italian.  It  feems  there  was  an  offer  of 
the  fame  nature  made  by  a  predecefiur  of  the  pre  cat  em- 
peror to  hextis  the  X 111.  of  France,  bjt  no  LUy  of  'hat 

court 
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court  would  take  the  voyage,  that  fex  not  being  at  that 
time  fo  much  ufed  in  politic  negotiations.  The  manner 
of  treating  the  pope  is,  according  to  the  Chinejs  ceremo- 
nial, very  refpecTful:  for  the  emperor  writes  to  him  with 
the  quill  of  a  virgin  OJlrich,  which  was  never  ufed  before 
but  in  writing  prayers.  Initru&ions  are  preparing  for  the 
lady  who  lhall  have  fo  much  ze.d  as  to  undertake  this  pil- 
grimage, and  be  an  emprefs  for  the  fake  of  her  religion. 
The  principal  of  the  Indian  mimonariea  has  given  in  a  lilt 
of  the  reigning  fins  in  Chin?,  in  order  to  prepare  indulgen- 
ces necellary  to  this  lady  and  her  retinue,  in  advancing  the 
interefis  of  the  Roman-catholic  religion  in  thofe  kingdoms. 

To  the  SPECTATOR-GENERAL. 

P>lay  it  pleaje  your  Hw.our, 

I  HAVE  of  late  feen  French  hats  of  a  prodigious  magni- 
tude pafs  by  my  obfervatory. 
T  John  Sly. 
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Omnia  patefne'unda,  ut  ne  quid  omnino  quod  venditor 
nor  it  y  emptor  ignoret,  Tull. 

Every  thing  Jlwnld  be  fairly  told,  that  the  buyer  may 
not  he  ig'.orant  of  any  thing  'which  the  filer  knoivj . 

IT  gives  me  very  great  fcandal  to  obferve,  wherever  I 
go,  how  much  fkill,  in  buying  all  manner  of  goods, 
there  is  necefTary  to  defend  yourfelf  from  being  cheated 
in  whatever  yon  fee  expofed  to  fale.  My  reading  makes 
fcch  a  frrong  impreflion  upon  me,  that  I  fhould  think  my- 
felf  a  cheat  in  my  way.  if  1  mould  tranllate  any  thing  from 
another  tongue,  and  not  acknowledge  it  to  my  readers. 
I  underftood  from  common  report,  that  Mr  Cibber  was 
introducing  a  French  play  upon  our  fiage,  and  thought 
myfelf  concerned  to  let  the  town  know  what  was  his,  and 
what  was  foreign.  When  I  came  to  the  rehearfal,  I 
found  the  houlc  lb  partial  to  one  of  their  own  fraternity, 

that 
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that  they  gave  every  thin;;  which  was  laid  fuch  grace, 
emphafis,  and  force  in  their  action,  tint  it  was  no  eafy 
matter  to  make  any  judgment  of  the  performance.  Airs 
Oldn-ld,  who,  it  fjems,  is  the  heroic  daughter,  had  fo 
juir  a  conception  of  her  part,  that  her  action  made  what 
Ihe  fpoke  appear  decent,  ju(t.  and  noble.  The  pafiions 
of  tenor  and  comDailion,  they  made  me  believe,  were  very 
artfully  raifed  and  die  whole  conduct:  of  the  play  artful  and 
furprifmg  We  authors  do  not  much  relifh  the  endeavours 
of  players  in  this  kind  ;  but  hive  the  fame  difdain  as  phy- 
ficians  and  lawyers  have  wfaea  attorneys  and  apothecaries 
give  advice,  fhtefr  himfelf  took  the  liberty  to  tell  me, 
thai  he  expeted  I  would  do  him  jufiice  and  allow  the 
play  well  prepared  for  his  fpecutors,  whatever  it  was  for 
his  readers.  He  added  very  many  particulars,  not  uncuri- 
ous,  concerning  the  manner  of  taking  an  audience,  and  lay- 
ing wait  not  oniy  for  their  fuperficial  applaufe,  but  alfo  for 
infinuating  into  their  affections  and  pailions,  by  the  artful 
management  of  the  look,  voice  and  gefture  of  the  fpeaken. 
I  could  not  but  confent  that  the  heroic  daughter  appeared 
in  the  rchearfal  a  moving  entertainment  wrought  out  of  a 
great  and  exemplary  virtue 

The  advantages  of  ation,  (how  and  drefs  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions  are  allowable,  becaufe  the  merit  confifts  in  being 
capable  of  impcfmg  upon  us  to  our  advantage  and  enter- 
tainment All  that  I  wan  going  to  fay  about  the  honefiy 
of  an  author  in  the  fale  of  his  ware,  was,  that  he  ought 
to  own  all  that  he  had  borrowed  from  others,  and  lay  in 
a  clear  light  a)!  that  he  gives  his  fpeclators  for  their  mo- 
ney, with  an  account  of  the  firfr.  manufacturers.  But  I 
intended  to  give  the  lecture  of  this  day  upon  the  common 
and  profhtuted  behaviour  of  traders  in  ordinary  commerce. 
The  philosopher  made  it  a  rule  of  trade,  that  your  profit 
ought  to  be  the  common  profit ;  and  it  is  unjulr.  to  make 
any  ftep  towards  gain,  wherein  the  gain  of  even  thofe  to 
whom  you  fell  is  not  alfo  confulted.  A  man  may  de- 
ceive himfelf  if  lie  thinks  fit ;  but  he  is  no  better  than 
a  cheat  who  fells  any  thing  without  telling  the  excep- 
tions againlr.  it,  as  well  as  what  is  to  be  faid  to  its  ad- 
vantage The  fcandalous  abufe  of  language  and  hard- 
ening of  confeience,    which  may  be  obferved  every  day 

in 
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in  going  from  one  place  to  another,  is  what  makes  a  whole 
city  to  aa  unprejudic  d  eye  a  den  of  thieves.  It  was  no 
fmall  pleafure  to  me  for  this  reafon  to  remark,  as  I  pai- 
fed  by  Cornhill,  that  the  fiiop  of  that  worthy,  honeft,  tho* 
lately  unfortunate  citizen,  Mr  Jakn  M,rlon,  fo  well  known 
in  the  linen  trade,  is  fitting  up  a-oew.  Since  a  man  has  been 
in  a  diflrefTed  condition,  it  ought  to  be  a  great  fatisfaclion 
to  have  paffid  thro'  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  have  loft 
the  friendfhip  of  thofe  who  foffeted  with  him,  but  to  re- 
ceive an  honourable  acknowledgment  of  his  honcfty  from 
thofe  very  perfons  to  whom  the  law  had  configned  his  eftate. 
The  misfortune  of  this  citizen  is  like  to  prove  of  a  very 
general  advantage  to  thofe  who  fbail  deal  with  him  here- 
after :  for  the  ftock  with  which  he  now  lets  up  being  the 
loan  of  his  friends,  he  cannot  expofe  that  to  the  hazard  of 
giving  credit,  but  enters  into  a  ready- money  trade,  by 
which  means  he  will  both  buy  and  fell  the  bed  and  cheap- 
eft.  He  impofes  upon  himfelf  a  rule  of  affixing  the  value 
of  each  piece  he  fells  to  the  piece  itfelf ;  fo  that  the  moft 
ignorant  fervant  or  child  will  be  as  good  a  buyer  at  his 
fhop  as  the  moft  fkilful  in  the  trade.  For  all  which,  you 
have  all  his  hopes  and  fortune  foryour  fecurity.  To  encou- 
rage dealing  after  tlu's  way,  there  is  not  only  the  avoiding 
the  moft  infamous  guilt  in  ordinary  bartering  ;  but  this 
obfervation,  that  he  who  buys  with  ready  money,  faves  as 
much  to  his  family,  as  the  ftate  exacts  out  of  his  lard  for 
tbe  fecurity  and  fervice  of  his  country ;  that  is  to  fay  in 
plain  Engltjf),  fixteen  will  do  as  much  as  twenty  fhillings. 

Mr  Spectator, 

TV  /TV  heart  is  fo  fwelled  with  grateful  fentiments  on 
'  -  XVA  account  of  fome  favours  which  1  have  lately  re- 
1  ceived,  that  I  muft  beg  leave  to  give  them  utterance 
1  amongft  the  crowd  of  other  anonymous  correfpondents  ; 
'  and  writing,  i  hope,  will  be  as  great  a  relief  to  my 

'  forced  filence,   as  it  is  to  your  natural  taciturnity. 

•  My  generous  benefactor  will  net  fuffcr  me  to  fpeak  to 
'  him  in  any  terms  of  acknowledgment,  but  ever  treats' 
'  me  as  if  he  had  the  grcateft  obligations,  and  ufes  me 
'  with  a  diftinction  that  is  not  to  be  expected  from  one  fo 
1  much  my  fuperior  in  fortune,  years,  and  underftand- 
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*  ing.  He  infinuates,  as  if  I  had  a  certain  right  to  his  fa- 
'  vours  from  Tome  merit,  which  his  particular  indulgence 
4  to  me  has  diicovered  ;  but  that  is  only  a  beautiful  arti- 
4  fice  to  lefTen  the  pain  an  honeft  mind  feels  in  receiving 
1  obligations,  when  there  is  no   probability  of  returning 

*  them. 

•   A  gift  is   doubled  when   accompany 'd  with  fuch  a 

*  delicacy  of  addre'.s ;  but  what  to  me  gives  it  an  inex- 
'  preilibfe  value,  is  its  coming  from  the  man  I  molt  ellcem 
4  in  the  wt.rld.  It  pleafes  me  indeed,  as  it  is  an  advan- 
4  ta"e  and  addition  to  my  fortune;  but  when  I  coniider  it 
'  as  anindanceof  that  good  man's  ft  ier.dfhip  it  overjoys, 
'  it  tranfports  me  ;  I  look  on  i:  with  a  lover's  eye,  ana  no 

■  longer  regard  the  gift,  but  the  I  and  that   gave  it.      for 

*  myVritndfliip   is  fo  entirely   ve'd  of  any  gainful  views, 

*  that  it  often  gives  me  pain  to  think  it  mould  have  been 
4  chargeable  to  him ;   and  I   cannot  at  fome  melancholy 

■  hours  help  doing  his  generality  the  injury  of  fearing  it 
4  mould  cool  on  this  account  and  that  the  laft  favour  might 
4  be  a  fort  of  legacy  of  a  departing  fricndlhip. 

■  '   I  confess  thefe  fears  feem  very  groundlefs  and  un- 

*  juft,  but  you  mult  forgive  them  to  the  apprehenfion  of 
4  one  pofTeffed  of  a  great  treafure,  who  is  frighted  at  the 
'  molt  dilrant  fliadow  of  danger. 

4  Since  1  have  thus  far  opened  my  heart  to  you,  I  will 
'  not  conceal  the  fecret  fatisfach'on  1  feel  there  of  know •• 

*  ing  the  goodntfs  of  my  Iricnd  will  not  be  unrewarded. 
4  i  £m  pleafedwith  thinking  the  providence  of  the  Almigh- 
'   ty  hath  fufficient  bleffings  in  flore  for  him,  and  will  cer- 

*  tainbj  difcharge  the  debt,  tho'  I  am  not  made  the  happy 
4  xnftrument  of  doing  it. 

'    liowrvER  nothing  in  my  power  fl.all  be  wanting  to 
4  fhew  my  gratitude;    1  will  make  it  the  bufinefs  of  my 

*  life  to  thank  him,  and  fhall  tilt  cm  (next  t<  him)  thofe 

*  mv  befrftitrds  who  give  me  ibe  greatefl  aiEftance  in  this 

*  go'cd  work.  Piinting  this  letter  vould  be  feme  little  in- 
4  fiance  of  my  gratitude  ;  and  your  favour  herein  will  very 

*  much  oblige 

Tcur  vnjl  humble  Jervant,  &c. 

Nov.  24.  _ 

T  .  w.  c. 

No. 


' 
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No.  547.     Thurfday,  November  27. 

Si  vulnus  tibi,  wonflruta  radice  vet  herba, 
Non  fieret  leziui,  fnperes  radice  vol  herba 
Proficients  nihil  curarier —    Hor.  Ep.  2.  1.  2.  v.  147. 

Suppofe  you  had  a  ivoundt  and  one  had  fljoiv'd 
sin  herb,  which  you  applied,  but  found  no  good ; 
Woud  you  be  fond  of  this,  increafe  your  pain, 

And  ufe  t/ie  fruit  fe/s  remedy  again  ?  Creech. 

IT  is  very  difficult  to  praife  a  man  without  putting  him 
out  of  countenance.  My  following  correfpondent  has 
found  out  this  uncommon  art,  and,  together  with  his  friends, 
has  celebrated  fome  of  my  (peculations  after  fuch  a  con- 
cealed but  diverting  manner,  that  if  any  of  my  readers 
think  I  am  to  blame  in  publifhing  my  own  commendations, 
they  will  allow  I  mould  have  deferred  their  cenfure  as 
much,  had  I  fupprefTed  the  humour  in  which  ihcy  are  con- 
veyed to  me. 

S  I  /?-, 

Iv  m  often  in  a  private  afTembly  of  wits  of  both  fexes, 
where  we  generally  defcant  upon  your  fpeculations, 
or  upon  the  fubje&s  on  which  you  have  treated.  We 
were  la.t  I'uefdu)  talking  of  thole  two  volumes  which 
you  have  lately  published.  Some  were  commending  one 
of  your  papers  and  fome  another  ;  and  there  was  fcarce 
a  fin  jle  perfon  in  the  company  that  had  not  a  favourite 
fpeculation.  Upon  this  a  man  of  wit  and  learning  told 
ns,  he  thought  it  would  not  be  amifs,  if  we  paid  the 
Speiltitor  the  fame  compliment  that  is  often  made  in  our 
public  prints  to  Sir  William  R..i .  Dr  Grant,  Mr  Moor 
the  apothecary,  and  other  emine-nt  physicians,  where  it 
is  ufual  for  the  patients  to  publifli  the  cures  which  have 
been  made  upon  them,  and  the  feveral  diflempers  under 
which  they  laboured  The  propofal  took,  and  the  lady 
where  we  vifited  having  the  two  bit  volumes  in  large 
paper  interleaved  for  her  own  private  die,  ordered  them 
to  be  brought  down,  and  laid  in  t!  -  V  a  dow,  whither 
Vol.  VII.  A  a  «  e?ery 
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every  one  in  the  company  retired,  and  writ  down  a  par- 
ticular advei  tifement  in  the  Rile  and  phrafe  of  the  like 
ingenious  compofitions  which  we  frequently  meet  with 
at  the  end  of  our  news -papers  "When  we  had  finifhcd 
our  work,  we  read  them  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth  at 
'  the  fircfldc,  and  agreed,  tiemine  co7rfradicente,  to  get 
'  thera  tranferibed,  and  fent  to  the  Spidaior.  The  gen- 
'  tleman  who  made  the  prnpofal  entered  the  following  ad- 
c  vertifement  before  the  title-page,  after  which  the  reft 
'  fucceded  in  order. 

*  RE  MEDIUM  cfiicax  ct  univerfitm;  or,  an  efFec- 

'  tual  remedy  adapted  to  all  capacities;  fhewing  how  a- 

'  nv  perfon  may  cure  himfelf  of  ill  nature,  pride,  party- 

'  fpleen,  or  any  other  diflemper  incident  to  the  human  fy- 

'  liem,  with  an  eafy  way  to  know  when  the  infection  isup- 

'  on  him.  This  panacea  is  as  innocent  as  bread,  agreeable 

'  to  the  tafte,  and  requires  no  confinement.    It  has  not  its 

•  equal  in  the  univerfe,  as  abundance  of  the  nobility  and 
f  gentry  throughout  the  kingdom  have  experienced. 

N.  B.  '  No  family  ought  to  be  without  it. 

J 

Over  the  tnvo  Spectators  on  jealoujy,  being  the  tiuo  firft 
in  the  third  volume. 

'  \  WILLI  AM  CRAZY,  aged  threefcore  and  feven, 

•  having  been  for  fevera]  years  afflicted  with  uncafy  doubts, 
'  fears  and  vapours,  occafioned  by  the  youth  and  beauty 
'  of  Alary  my  wife,  aged  twenty  five,  do  hereby  for  the 
'  benefit  of  the  pubiic  give  notice,  that  I  have  found  great 
'  relief  from  the  two  following  dofes,   having  taken  them 

•  two  mornings  together  with  a  difh  of  chocolate.     Wit- 

•  nefs  my  hand,  <&c. 

Eor  the  henept  of  the  poor. 

*  In  charity  to  fuch  a?  ate  troubled  with  the  difeafe  of 
1  lcvcc-liuntinp,  and  are  forced  to  Jeek their  bread  e\ery 
4  roaming  at  the  chamber.- doors  of  great  men,  I  A.  B» 
1  do  teftify  that  for  many  years  paft  I  laboured  under  this 

•  faftiionablc  diftemper,  but  was  cured  of  it  bv  a  remedy 

*  which 
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*  which  I  bought  of  .Mrs.  Baldwin-,  contained  in  a  half- 
«  Onset  o£  paper,  marked  No.  199,  where  any  one  may 

*  be  provided  with  die  lame  remedy  at  the  price  of  a 
'  {ingle  penny. 

'  An  infallible  cure  for  H\ Inchon Jr'nic  Mdanthnly,  No 
c  17.3,  J84,  (91,  203,  2©9s  22-1,  233, -a'35,  239,245, 
«  247,  241. 

/>,  p£«*n»  */?.         C  rIARLES  EAST. 

■  ICHIUSTOPHK?  OUZRT,  having  been  trou- 
4  bled  witli  a  certain  diftemper  in  my  tongue,  which  fncw- 
'  ed  itfelf  in  impertinent  and  fuperflaous  interrogatories, 

*  have  not  asked  one  unaeceJTary  que!  lion  fince  my  peru- 

*  fal  of  the  prefcription  marked  No  228. 

'  The  Britannic  Beautifity,  being  an  cfiay  on  mo- 

*  defty,  No  231,   which  gives  fiich  a  delightful  biuming 

*  colour  to  the  cheeks  ot  thofe  that  are  white  or  pale  that 

*  is  not  to  be  diltinguiihed  from  a  natural  fine  complexion, 
'  nor  perceived  to  be  artificial  by  the  n«areft  friend .  is 
'  nothing  of  paint,  or  in  the  leaft  hurtful  It  renders 
'  the  face  delightfully  handfome ;  is  not  fubjeeT  to  be  rub- 
'  bed  off,  and  cannot  be  parallelled  by  either  waih,  pow- 
«  der,  cofmetic,  isc.  It  is  certainly  the  beft  beautifier  in 
1  the  world. 

MARTli  i  GLOWORM. 

1  I  S.-lI\rjEL  SELF,  of  the  parifh  of  Sxjames%  ha- 
'  ving  a  conllitution  which  naturally  abounds  with  acids, 
'  made  ufe  of  a  paper  of  directions,  marked  No  177,  re- 
'  commending  a  healthful  excrcife  called good-nature,  and 

*  have  found  it  a  molt  excellent  fweetner  of  the  blood. 

'  AVhereas  I,  Elifabeth  Rainbow,  Was  troubled, with 
'  that  ditleuiper  in  my  head,  which  about  a  year  ago  was 
'  pretty  epidemical  among  the  ladies,  and  discovered  itfelf 
'  in  the  colour  of  their  hoods,    having  marie  ufe  of  the 

*  doctor's  cephalic  tincture,  which  he  exhibited  to  the  pu- 

*  biic  in  one  of  his  Ja.lt  year's  pipers,  I  recovered  in  a  ve- 

*  vy  few  days. 

A  a  2  t 
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<  I  GEORGE  GLOOM,  having  for  a  long  time  been 

*  troubled  with  the  fpleen,  and  being  advifed  by  my  friends 
'  to  put  myfelf  into  a  courfe  of  Steele,  did  for  that  end 
'  make  ufe  of  remedies  conveyed  to  me  feveral  mornings, 
'  in  fhort  letters,  from  the  hands  of  the  invilible  doctor. 
'  They  were  marked  at  the  bottom  Nathaniel  Hcnrooft, 

*  Alice  Threadnecdle,    Rebecca    Nettletop,   Tom  Love- 

*  left,  fylary  Meannvell,  Thomas  Smoaky,  AntJxmy  Free- 
'  man,  Tom  Meggct,  Ru flick  Sf>rightl<,  Sec.  which  have 
'  had  fo  good  an  effect  upon  me,  that  I  now  find  my- 
'  felf  chearful,  lightfome  and  eaiy  ;  and  therefore  do  re- 

*  commend  them  to  all  fuch  as  labour  under  the  fame  di- 
'  ftemper. 

Not  having  ror\-.i  to  infert  all  the  advertifements 
which  were  fent  me  I  have  only  picked  out  feme  few 
from  the  third  volume,  referring  the  fourth  for  another 
opportunity.  O 
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-Vitiis  nemo  fin:  nafcitur,  optimus  ille 


yhti  minimis  uigettt* fior.  fat.  3.  1.  j.  v.  63. 

There V  none  but  has  fome  fault,  and  he's  the  heft, 
■    Mojb  virtuous  he,  that's  /potted  with  the  Uaft. 

Creech. 

Mr  Spectator,  Nov.  27.  1712. 

IF!  AVE  read  this  day's  paper  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  and  could  fend  you  an  account  of  feveral 
elixers  and  antidotes  in  your  third  volume,  which  your 
correspondents  have  not  taken  notice  of  in  their  advertife- 
ments ;  and  at  the  fame  time  muft  own  to  you,  that  I 
have  feldom  feen  a  fhop  fnrnifhed  with  fuch  a  variety  of 
medicaments,  and  in  which  there  are  fewer  foporilics. 
The  feveral  vehicles  you  have  invented  for  conveying  your 
unacceptable  truths  to  us,  arc  what  I  mofl  particularly  ad- 
mire, as  I  am  afraid  they  are  fecrets  which  will  die  with 
you.  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  your  critical  effays  are  ta- 
ken notice  of  in  this  paper,  notwithstanding  1  look  upon 

them 
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them  to  be  excellent  cleanfers  of  the  brain,  and  couM 
venture  to  luperfcribe  them  with  an  advertifement  which 
I  have  lately  feen  in  one  of  our  news-papers,  wherein 
there  is  an  account  given  of  a  fovereign  remedy  for  restor- 
ing the  tafte  of  all  luch  perlbns  whole  palates  have  been 
vitiated  by  diitempers,  unwholefome  food,  or  any  the  like 
occaiions.  But  to  let  fall  thealluiion,  notwithftanding  your 
criticifms.  and  particularly  the  candour  which  you  ha- 
dilcovered  in  them,  are  not  the  lealt  taking  part  of  yoi:  r 
works,  1  find  your  opinion  concerning  poetical  jufiice,  as 
it  is  ocprefled  in  the  lirti  part  of  your  fortieth  SpvSattvn 
is  controverted  by  fome  eminent  critics  ;  and  as  you  n>  • 
feem,  to  our  great  grief  of  heart,  to  be  winding  up  your 
bottoms,  I  hoped  you  would  have  enlarged  a  little  upon 
that  {object.  It  is  indeed  but  a  (ingle  paragraph  in  yoiu' 
works,  and  I  believe  thoie  who  have  read  it  with  the 
fame  attention  1  have  done,  will  think  there  is  nothing  to 
be  objected  againtt  it.  I  have  however  drawn  up  Icrne 
additional  arguments  to  (trengthen  the  opinion  which  you 
have  there  delivered,  having  endeavoured  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  that  matter,  which  you  may  cither  pubiifh  or 
fupprefs  as  you  think  fit. 

'  HORACE,  in  my  motto  (ays,  that  all  men  are  vici- 
'  ous,  and  that  they  differ  from  one  another,  only  as  they 
c  are  more  or  Lis  fo.  Bviieau  has  given  tire  lame  account 
'  of  our  wildom  as  Horace  has  oi  our  virtue. 

Tous  les  hommes  lont  fous,  et  malgre  tousleurs  foin?, 
Ke  different  enue  eux,  que  d.u  plus  et  du  moins. 

All  men,  (ays  he,  are  fools,  and  in  fpite  of  their  endeavours 
to  the  contrary,  differ  from  one  another  only  as  they  are 
more  or  lels  lo. 

'  Two  or  three  of  the  old  Greek  poets  have  given  the 
'  fame  turn  to  a  fentence  which  defcribes  the  happinefs  o£ 
*  man  in  this  life ; 

To  $fa  etXweke  kvl^cz  inv  hitv^S^. 

That  man  is  mod  happy  who  is  the  lea  t  nuTcrablc.  '  It 
'  v. -ill  not  perhaps  be  uncntertaiaiag  to  the  pclite  reader  to 
'   eb&rve  how  theie  three  beaetiful  feiv.encts  are  fori     d 

A  a  3  4  upon 
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upon  different  fubjeifts  by  the  fame  way  of  thinking  ;  but 
J  flin.ll  return  to  the  firft  of  them. 
'  Our  goodnefs  being  of  a  comparative,  and  not  an 
abfolute  nature,  there  is  none  who  in  fhictnefs,  can  be 
called  a  virtuous  man.  Every  one  has  in  him  a  natural 
alloy,  though  one  may  be  fuller  of  drofs  than  another  : 
for  this  reafon  I  cannot  think  it  right  to  introduce  a  per- 
fect or  a  faultlefs  man  upon  the  (tage;  not  onlv  becaufe 
fuch  a  character  is  improper  to  move  companion,  but  be- 
caufe there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  nature.  1  his  might  pro- 
bably be  one  icafon  why  the  Speftator  in  one  of  his  pa- 
pers took  notice  of  that  late  invented  term  called  poeti- 
cal jitflice,  and  the  wrong  notions  into  which  it  has 
led  fomc  tragic  writers.  The  mod  perfect  man  has  vices 
enough  to  draw  down  punifhments  upon  his  head,  and 
to  juilify  Providence  in  regard  to  any  raiferies  that  may 
befal  him.  For  this  reafon  I  cannot  think  but  that  the 
inftruction  and  moral  arc  much  finer,  where  a  man  who 
is  virtuous  in  the  main  of  bis  character  falls  into  diftrefs', 
and  finks  under  the  blows  of  fortune  at  the  end  of  a  tra- 
gedy, than  when  he  is  rcprefentcd  as  happy  and  tri- 
umphant. Such  an  example  corrects  the  mfolence  of 
human  nature,  foftens  the  mind  of  the  beholder  with 
fentiments  of  pity  and  companion,  comforts  him  under 
his  own  private  affliction,  and  teaches  him  not  to  judge 
of  mens  virtues  by  their  fucceifes.  1  cannot  think  of 
one  real  hero  in  ail  anr'cjuity  fo  far  raifed  above  human 
infirmities,  that  he  might  not  be  very  naturally  repre- 
fentcd  in  a  tragedy  as  plunged  in  misfortnr.es  and  cala- 
mities. The  poet  may  {fill  find  out  fome  prevailing 
paflion  or  indifcretion  in  his  character,  and  fnew  <t  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  will  fufficiently  acquit  the  gods  of 
any  injuftice  in  his  fufferings.  For,  as  Horace  obferves 
in  my  text,  the  befr.  man  is  faulty,  though  not  in  fo 
great  a  degree  as  thole  whom  we  generally  call  vicious 
men. 

'  If  fuch  a  flrict  poetical  juflice.  as  fome  gentlemen 
infill  upon,  was  to  be  oblervcd  in  this  art,  there  is  no 
manner  of  reafon  why  it  fliould  not  extend  to  heroic 
poetry,  as  well  as  tragedy]  Hut  we  find  it  fo  little  ob- 
served in  Hoi.er,  that  his  Achilles  is  placed  in  the  great- 
eft  point  of  glory  and  fuccefs,  tho'  his  character  is  mo- 
rally 
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rally  vicious,  and  only  poetically  good,  if  I  may  ufe  the. 
phrafe  of  our  modern  critics.  The  Mm. id  is  tilled  with 
innocent,  unhappy  perfons.  Nifui  and  Euryalus,  Lau- 
Jus  and  Pali  a,  come  all  to  unfortunate  ends.  The  poet 
takes  notice  in  particular,  that  in  the  Tacking  of  Troy, 
Ripheus  fell,  who  was  the  moit  jull  man  among  the  Tro- 
jans. 

-Cadit  et  Ripheus,  juftifunus  unus 


Qui  ftit  in  Tetter is,  et  Jervantitfhnus  {qui  : 

Diis  aliler  vifiim  ejl. Jffin.  2.  v.  447. 

'  And  that  Pantheus  could  neither  be  obferved  by  his 
*  tranfeendent  piety,  nor  by  the  holy  fillets  of  Apollo, 
f  whofe  prieit  he  was. 

-nee  /.'  tua  plurima,  Panlhett, 


Labentcm  pielas,  ncc  ApoUlmi  irifula  texit. 

Ibid.  v.  429. 

'  I  might  here  mention  the  practice  of  antient  tragic 
'  potes,  both  Greek  and  Latin  ;  but  as  this  particular  is 

•  touched  upon  in  the  paper  above-mentioned,  I  ihall  pafs 
1  it  over  in  filence.  1  could  produce  paflages  out  of  Art- 
'  ftotle  in  favour  of  my  opinion,  and  if  in  one  place  he  fays 

.'  that  an  abfolutely  virtuous  man  fiiould  not  be  repreiei.»ed 

•  as  unhappy,   this  does  not  jultify  any  one  who  lhould 

*  think  fit  to  bring  in  an  abfolutely  virtuous  man  upon  the 
'  ffage.   Thofc  who  are  acquainted  with  that  author's  way 

*  of  writing,  know  very  well,  that  to  take  the  whole  ex- 

*  tent  of  his  fubject  into  his  divifions  of  it,  he  often  makes 
'  ufeoffuch  calei  as  are  imaginary,  and  not  reducible  to 
'  pra&ice  :  he  himfelf  declares  that  fuch  tragedies  as  end- 
'  ed  unhappily  bore  away  the  prizes  in  theatrical  conten- 
'  tions  from  thofc  which  ended  happily  ;  and  for  die  for- 
'  tietn  fpeculation,  which  1  am  now  confidering,  as  it  has 

•  given  reafons  w'ny  thefe  are  more  apt  to  pieafe  an  audi- 
'  ence,  fo  it  only-  proves  that  thefe  are  generally  preferable 
'  to  the  other,  though  at  the  fame  tune  it  affirms  that 

'•  many  excellent  tragedies  have  and  may  be  written  in 
'  both  kinds. 

'   I    SHALL 
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*   I  shall  conclude  with  obfcrving    that   though   the 

•  Sfeft.i'or  above  mentioned   is  fo  far  againft  the  rule  of 

*  poetical  jufHce,  as  to  affirm  that  good   men  may  meet 
'  with  an  unhappy  c-tafbvophe  in  tragedy,  it  does  not  fav 

that  ill  men  may  go  orTunpunifned.  The  reafon  for 
this  difUnction  is  very  plain,  namely,  becaufe  the  belt  of 
men  are  vicious  enough  to  jufHfy  Providence  for  any  mis- 
fortune and  afflictions  which  may  befal  them,  but  there 
are  many  men  ib  criminal  that  they  can  have  no  claim  or 
pretence  to  happinefs.  The,  belt  of  men  may  deferve 
punifhment,  but  the  worrt  of  men  cannot  deferve  hap- 
pinefs. 
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Qnanrois  digreffu  veteris  confufus  amici, 

Laudo  tatnen Juv.  Sat.  3.  v.  \. 

7ho  grLS  d  at  the  departure  of  my  friend. 
His  purpofe  of  retiring  1  commend. 

IB  E  L  IE  VE   mod  people  begin  the  world  with  a  re- 
fblyitic'n  to  withdraw  from  it  into  a  ferious  kind  of  fo- 
litude  or  retirerrerit,  v.  hen  they  have  made  themfelvcs  eafy 
in  it.      Cur  iinhappirids  is   that  we  find  out  fome  exctife  or 
other  for  deferring  Inch  our  good  refolutions  till  our  inten- 
ded retreat  is  cut  off  by  death.      Rut    among  all  kinds  of 
people  there  are  none  who  are   fo  hard  to  part  with  the 
world  as   thefe  who  are  grown  old  in  the  heaping  up  of 
riches.  Their  minds  are  fo  wraped  with  their  constant  at- 
tention to  gain,   that  it  is  very  difficult  for   them  toJgfve 
their  fouls   another  bent,  and  convert  them  towards  thcie 
objects,  -which,  though  they  are  proper  for  every  ftage  of 
life,  are  fo  more  efpecially  for  the  h([.   Horace  defcribes 
an  old  ufercr  as  fo  charmed  with  the  pleafiircs  of  a  country 
life,  that  in  order  to  make  a  purchale  he  called  in  all  his 
money ;  but  what  was  the  event  of  it  \  why,  in  a  very  few 
days  aft;r  he  put  it  out  again.    I  am  engaged  in  this  ferits 
of  thought  by  a  difcoutfe  which  I  had  lall  week  with  my 
worthy  friend  Sir  Andrew  Free/for/,  a  man  of  fo  much 
natural  eloquence,  good  fenfc,  and  probity  of  mind,  that  I 

always 
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always  hear  him  with  a  particular  pleafure.  As  we  were 
fitting  together,  being  the  fole  remaining  members  of  our 
club,  Sir  Andrew  gave  me  an  account  of  the  many  bufy 
fcenes  of  life  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  at  the 
lame  time  reckoned  up  tome  abundance  of  thole  lucky- 
hits,  which  at  another  time  he  would  have  called  pieces 
of  good  fortune  ;  but  in  the  temper  of  mind  he  was  then, 
he  termed  them  mercies,  favours  of  Pro\  idence,  and  blef- 
fings  upon  an  honelt  indu'lry.  Now,  fays  he,  you  mult  know, 
my  good  friend,  I  am  fo  ufed  to  confider  myfelf  as  credi- 
tor and  debitor,  that  1  often  (late  my  accounts  after  the  fame 
manner  with  regard  to  heaven  and  my  own  loul.  in  this 
cafe,  when  1  look,  upon  the  debitor-fide,  I  find  fuch  innu- 
merable articles;  that  I  want  arithmetic  to  caft  them  up ; 
but  when  I  look  upon  the  creditor-fide,  I  find  little  more 
than  blank-paper  Now.  tho'  I  am  very  well  fatisfied  that 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  odance  accounts  with  my  .-laker, 
I  am  refolved  however  to  turn  ail  my  future  endeavours 
that  way.  You  mull aM  therefore  b;  furprifed,  my  friend, 
if  you  hear  that  I  am  betaking  myfelf  tp  a  more  thought- 
ful kind  of  life,  and  if  1  meet  you  no  more  in  this  place. 

I  could  not  but  approve  io  good  a  reiolution,  notwith- 
ihnding  the  lofs  I  lhali  fuller  by  it.  Sir  Anorew  has  lince 
explained  himfelf  to  me  more  at  huge  m  the  following  let» 
ter,  which  is  juit  ccme  to  my  hands. 


Good  Mr  Spectator, 

N'Otwithltanding  my  friends  at  the  club  have  al- 
ways rallied^  me,  when  I  have  talked  of  retiring 
from  bufinefs,  and  repeated  to  me  one  of  my  own  fayings, 
That  a  merchant  has  ftever  enough  till  he  basgat  a  lit' 
tie  more  ;  I  can  now  inform,  you,  that  there  is  one  in  the 
world  who  thinks  he  has  enough,  and  is  determined  to 
pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  what 
he  has.  You  know  me  fo  well,  that  I  need  not  t$ll  you, 
I  mean,  by  the  enjoyments  of  my  poiTeinons,  the  mak- 
ing of  them  ufeful  to  the  public.  As  the  greateft  part 
of  my  eftate  has  been  hitherto  of  an  un'teady  and  vo- 
latile nature,  either  toft  upon  feas,  or  fluctuating  in 
funds ;  it  is  now  fixed  and  fettled  in  fublbntial  acres 

■  and 
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and  tenements.  I  have  removed  it  from  the  uncertainty 
of  (tock*,  winds  and  waves,  and  diipofed  of  it  in  a  con- 
fiderable  purclufe.  This  will  give  me  great  opportuni- 
ty of  being  charitable  in  my  way.  that  is,  in  letting  my 
poor  neighbours  to  work,  and  giving  them  a  comfortable 
iubfidencc  out  of  their  own  tadtfffry.  My  gardens,  my 
filh- ponds,  my  arable  and  pa!  bare  grounds,  flia.ll  be  my 
feveral  ho'p:.raic,  or  rather  vvnrk-houfes,  in  which  I  pro- 
pofe  to  maintain  a  great  many  indigent  perfons,  who  ate 
now  ftarving  in  my  neighbourhood.  I  have  got  a  fine 
fpread  of  improveable  lands,  and  in  my  own  thoughts  am 
already  plowing  up  :ome  of  them,  fencing  others  ;  plan- 
ting woods,  and  draining  marines.  In  fine,  as  I  have  my 
fhare  in  the  furfp.ee  of  this  ifland,  1  am  refolded  to  make 
it  as  beautiful  a  fpot  as  any  in  her  majeiiy's  dominions ; 
at  leaft  there  is  not  an  inch  of  it  which  fl12.II  not  be  cul- 
tivated to  the  belt  advantage,  and  do  its  utmoit  for  its 
owner.  As  in  my  mercantile  employment  1  fo  difpofed 
of  my  affairs,  that  from  whatever  corner  of  the  compafs 
the  wind  blew,  it  wa'  bringing  home  one  or  other  of  my 
fhipc  ;  I  hope,  as  a  hufbandman,  to  contrive  it  fo,  that 
not  a  Oiovver  of  rain,  or  a  glimpfe  of  fun-fhine,  fha!!  fall 
upon  my  effate  without  bettering  fome  part  of  it,  and  con- 
tributing to  the  products  of  the  feafon.  Yon  know  it  has 
been  hitherto  my  opinion  of  life,  that  it  is  thrown  away 
when  it  is  not  fome  way  ufeful  to  others  But  when  I  am 
riding  out  by  myfelf,  in  the  frefh  air  on  the  open  heath 
that  lyes  bymyhoufe,  I  find  ievcial  other  thoughts  grow- 
ing up  in  me.  I  am  now  of  opinion,  that  a  man  of  my  age- 
may  find  bufinefs  enough  on  him.'clf.  by  fating  his  mind 
in  order,  preparing  it  for  another  world,  and  reconciling 
it  to  the  thoughts  of  death.  I  mud  therefore  acquaint 
you,  that  befides  thofe  ufual  methods  of  charity,  of 
which  I  have  before  fpoken,  1  am  at  this  very  inlbnt 
finding  out  a  convenient  place  where  1  may  build  an 
alms-h.jiife,  which  I  intend  10  endow  very  h.ndfumly.  for 
a  dozen  (nperaanoated  hufbandmen.  It  will  be  a  gv 
pleafure  to  me  to  fay  my  prayers  twice  a  day  witii  men 
of  my  own  years,  who  all  of  them,  as  well  as  myidi, 
may  have  their  theoghl  1  up  how  they  fliafl  die, 

rather  than  how  they  lhall  live,     i  remember  an  excel" 
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*  lent  faying  that  I  learnt  at  fchool,  finis  coronal  opus  : 

*  you  know  belt  whether  it  be  in  Virgil  or  in  Horace,   k 

*  is  my  bufinefs  to  apply  it.  if  yox-  affairs  v.  ill  permit  you 

*  to  take  the  country  air  with  me  fon.\;;mcs,  you  fliall  find 
'  an  appartment  fitted  up  for  you,  andft-aJl  be  every  day 
'  entertained  with  beef  or  mutton  of  my  owa  feeding  ;  fiih 

*  out  of  my  own  ponds  ;  and  fruit  out  o.f  my  own  gar- 
'  dens.  You  fliall  have  free  egrefs  and  regrefs  nfceut  rnv 
4  houfc,  without  having  any  questions  a  Iked  you,  and  in  3 

*  word  fuch  an  hearty  welcome  as  you  may  expect  from 

Tour  mo  ft J:  nee  re  friend, 

and  bumble  fervant, 

Andrew   Freeport. 

The  club  of  which  I  am  a  member,  being  entirely  dif- 
perfed,  I  fliall  confult  my  reader  next  week  upon  a  project 
relating  to  the  institution  of  a  new  one.  O 

No.  550.     Monday ',  'December  1. 

Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hie  promisor  kialu  ? 

Hor.  Ars  poet.  v.  138. 

In  ivhai  tvill  ail  this  oJlentatio7i  end  ? 

Rofcommon, 

SINCE  the  late  diflblution  of  the  club,  whereof  I 
have  often  declared  myfe'f  a  member,  there  are 
very  many  perfons,  who  by  letters,  petitions,  and  re- 
comnicndationj,  put  up  for  the  next  election  At, the 
fame  time  I  mult  complain,  that  feveral  indirect  and  un- 
derhand practices  have  been  made  ufe  of  upon  this  occa- 
fiun.  A  certain  country  gentleman  begun  to  tap  upon 
the  firfl  information  he  received  of  Sir  Roger's  death  ; 
when  he  fen:  me  up  word,  that  if  I  would  get  him  cholen 
in  the  place  of  the  deceafed,  he  would  prefent  me  with 
a  barrel  of  the  belt  October  I  had  ever  drank  in  my  life. 
T  lie  ladies  arc  in  great  pain  to  know  whom  I  intend  to 
elect  in  the  room  of  Will  Boxeycomb.   Seme  of  them 

indeed 


I 
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indeed  are  of  opinion  that  ISfl"  Honeycomb  did  not  take 
fuffkient  care  of  their  inrcrefts  in  the  club,  and  are  there- 
fore defirous  of  having  in  it  hereafter  a  reprefentative  of 
their  own  fex.  A  citizen  who  fubferibes  himfelf  T.  Z. 
tells  me,  that  hQ  has  one  and  twenty  {hares  in  the  Ajri- 
can  company,  and  offers  to  bribe  mc  with  the  odd  one  in 
cafe  he  r<ay  fucceed  Sir  A  n d  r  i •  w  F R E  e  po  rt,  which  he 
thinks  would  raife  the  credit  of  that  fund.  I  have  fevcral 
Jetcers,  dated  from  Jem;:  Man's,  by  gentlemen  who  are 
•Candidates  for  Captain  Sentry*s  place,  and  as  many  from 
a coffcc-hcufe  in  Paul's  church-yard  ot  fecli  who  would 
fill  up  the  vacancy  occafioned  by  the  death  cf  my  worthy 
friend  the  clergyman,  w  hem  I  can  never  mention  but  with 
a  particular  refpect. 

Having  maturdy  weighed  thefe  fcveral  particulars, 
with  the  many  remonftxances  that  have  been  made  to  me 
on  this  fubjecT,  and  conMdering  how  invidious  an  office.  l 
fhall  take  upon  me,  if  1  make  the  whole  election  depend  up- 
on my  fingle  voice,  and  being  unwilling  to  cxpofe  myfelf 
to  thofe  clamours  which,  onfuch  an  occafion,  will  not  fail 
to  be  raifed  againft  me  for  partiality,  injuflice,  corruption, 
and  other  qualities  which  my  nature  abhors,  I  have  form- 
ed to  myfelf  the  project  of  a  club  as  follows. 

I  have  thoughts  of  ifTuing  out  writs  to  all  and  every 
of  the  clubs  that  are  efbblifhed  in  the  cities  of  London  and 
Wcftminffer,  requiring  them  to  chufe  out  of  their  refpec- 
tive  bodies  a  perfon  of  the  grcatcft  merit,  and  to  return  his 
name  to  me  before  Lady-clay,  at  which  time  I  intend  to 
fit  upon  bufinefs. 

By  this  means  I  may  have  reafon  to  hope  that  the 
club  over  which  I  {hall  prefide,  will  be  the  very  flower  and 
ouintefTence  of  all  other  clubs  I  have  communicated  this 
my  project  to  none  but  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  whom 
I  have  celebrated  twice  or  thrice  for  his  happinefs  in  that 
kind  of  wit  which  is  commonly  know  n  by  the  name  ot  a 
pun.  The  only  objection  he  makes  to  it  is  that  1  fhall 
raife  up  enemies  to  myfelf  if  I  act  with  fo  regal  an  air, 
and  that  my  detractors,  infterxl  of  giving  ne  the  ufual 
title  of  Spectator,  will  be  apt  to  call  me  the  Kmg  cf 

Chbs. 

But  to  proceed  on  my  int:r.d<.d  project :  it  is  very  well 
known    that   1  at  firft  fet   forth  in  this  work  with  the 

cha  r 
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character  of  a  filent  man  ;  and  I  think  I  have  fo  well  pre- 
krved  my  taciturnity,  that  1  do  not  remember  to  have  vio- 
lated it  with  three  fentences  in  the  ipace  of  almofr.  two 
years.  As  a  monofyHable  is  my  delight,  I  have  made 
very  few  exc  » 'Ions  in  the  converfations  which  I  have  rela- 
ted, bcyor.d  a  yes  or  a  no.  By  this  means  my  readers  have 
loft  many  good  things  which  1  have  had  in  my  heart,  tho' 
1  did  not  care  for  uttering  them. 

Now  in  order  to  diverfify  my  character,  and  to  mew 
the  world  how  well  I  can  talk  if  I  have  a  mind,  I  have 
thoughts  of  being  very  loquacious  in  the  club  which  I  have 
now  under  confideration  But  that  I  may  proceed  the 
more  regularly  in  this  affair,  I  delign,  upon  the  firft  meet- 
ing of  ihe  faid  club,  to  have  my  mouth  01  ened  in  form  ; 
intending  to  regulate  myfelf  in  this  particular  by  a  certain 
ritual  which  I  have  by  me,  drat  conta  n,  all  the  ceremonies 
which  are  praitifed  at  the  opening  of  die  mouth  of  a  car- 
dinal, i  have  likeways  examined  the  rotms  which  were 
uied  of  old  by  Pythagoras,  when  any  of  h.'s  fcholars,  af- 
ter an  apprenticefhip  offilence,  was  made  free  of  his  fpeech. 
In  the  mean  time,  as  I  have  of  late  found  my  name  in 
foreign  gazettes  upon  Ids  occafions,  I  queiHon  not  but  in 
their  ne?a  articles  from  Great  Britain,  they  will  inform 
the  world  that  the  Spectator'/  mouth  is  to  he  opened 
en  the  twenty  fifth  of  March  next.  I  may  perhaps  pub- 
lifii  a  very  ufeful  paper  at  that  time  of  the  proceedings  in 
that  folemnity,  and  of  the  perfons  who  (hall  affifl  at  it. 
But  of  this  more  hereafter.  O 
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Sic  hono^  et  nornen  divinis  vat'tbus  atqn's 
Car.mhibut  venit. Hor.  Ars  poet.  v.  400. 

So  an l ient  is  the  pedigree  ofverfe, 
And  jo  divine  a  poet's  /unci  ion. 

Roscommon. 
Mr  Spectator, 

HFN  men  of  worthy  and  excelling  geniufes  have 

obliged  the  world  with  beautiful  and  ln.'uucti.e 

Vol.  VII.  B  b  writiogs3 
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writings,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  gratitude  that  praifc  mould 
be  returned  them,  as  one  proper  confequent  reward  of 
their  performances.  Nor  has  mankind  ever  been  fo  de- 
eratdy  funk,  but  the}'  have  made  this  return,  and  even 
when  they  have  not  been  wrought  up  by  t!  *  generous  en- 
deavour fo  as  to'  receive  the  advantages  defigned  bv  it. 
This  prarie,  which  anies  fim  in  the  mouth  of  particular 
perfons,  fpreads  and  lafls  according  to  the  merit  of  authors ; 
find  when  it  thus  meets  with  a  full  fuccefs,  changes  its  de- 
nomination, and  is  called  canw.  Thev  who  have  happily 
arrived  at  this.  are.  even  while  they  live,  inllamed  by  the 
acknowledgments  of  others,  and  fpurred  on  to  new  under- 
takings for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  notwithfranding  the  de- 
traction W'hich  fome  abject  tempers  would  caff  upon  them: 
but  when  they  deceafe,  their  characters  being  freed  from 
the  fhadow  which  Etivy  laid  them  under,  begin  to  fhine 
out  with  greater  fplendor ;  their  fpirits  furvivc  in  their 
works ;  they  are  admitted  into  the  higheft  companies,  and 
they  continue  pleafing  and  inftrucling  poftcrity  from  age  to 
age.  Some  of  the  beft  gain  a  character,  by  being  able  to 
(hew  that  they  arc  no  (hangeis  to  them  ;  and  others  ob- 
tain a  new  warmth  to  labour  for  the  happinefs  and  eafe  of 
mankind,  from  a  reflexion  upon  thofe  honours  which  are 
paid  to  their  memories, 

The  thought  of  this  took  me  up  as  I  turned  over  thofe 
epigrams  which  are  the  remains  of  feveial  of  the  vaitt  of 
Greece,  and  perceived  many  dedicated  to  the  fame  of 
thofe  v ho  had  excelled  in  beautiful  poetic  performances. 
Wherefore,  in  purfuancc  to  my  thought,  I  concluded  to 
do  fomething  along  with  them  to  bring  their  praifes  into 
a  new  light  and  language,  for  the  encouragement  of  thofe 
whofe  modeft  tempeis  may  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  envy 
i  detraction  from  fair  attempts,  to  which  their  parts  might 
ider  them  equal.  You  will  perceive  them  as  they  fol- 
low to  be  conceived  in  the  form  of  epitaphs,  a  fort  of  writ- 
ing which  is  wholly  fet  a-p.ut  for  a  lliort  pointed  method 
of  nraife. 

t 

On  Orpheus,  ivriiten  by  Antipatcr. 

No  longer,  Orphus,  mail  thj  facred  drains 
Lead  (lonesand  trees,  and  bcafh  alo^-1  the  plains  ; 

No 
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No  longer  foothe  the  boifterous  winds  to  (Icon, 
Or  (till  the  billows  of  the  raging  deep  : 
For  thou  art  gone,  the  mufes  mourn'd  thy  fail 
In  folemn  {trains,  thy  mother  molt  of  all. 
Ye  mortals,  idly  for  your  fons  ye  moan 
If  thus  a  goddefs  could  not  fave  her  own. 

Observe  here,  that  if  we  take  the  fable  for  granted, 
as  it  was  believed  to  be  in  that  age  when  the  epigram  was 
written,  the  turn  appears  to  have  piety  to  the  gods,  and  a 
reiigning  fpirit  in  its  application  But  if  we  confider  the 
point  with  refpaft  to  our  prefenc  knowledge,  it  will  be  lefe 
efteemed  ;  though  the  author  himfelf,  becaufe  he  believed 
it,  may  (till  be  more  valued  than  any  one  who  mould  now 
write  with  a  point  of  the  fame  nature. 

'  On  Homer,  by  Alpheus  5/"Mytilene. 

Still  in  our  ears  Andromache  complains, 
And  (till  in  light  the  fate  of  Troy  remains  ; 
Still  Ajax  fights,  ftdl  Heflor's  draggd  along, 
Such  ftrange  enchantment  dwells  in  Homer's  fong ; 
Whole  birth  could  more  than  one  poor  realm  adorn, 
For  all  the  world  is  proud  that  he  was  born. 

The  thought  in  the  firft  part  of  this  is  natural,  and  de- 
pending upon  the  force  of  poefy  :  in  the  latter  part  it  looks 
as  if  it  would  aim  at  the  hiitory  of  feven  towns  contending 
for  the  honour  of  Ho-'^r's  birth-place;  but  when  you  ex- 
pert to  meet  with  that  common  llory,  the  poet  Hides  by, 
and  raifes  the  whole  world  for  a  kind  of  arbiter,  which  is, 
to  end  the  contention  amongft  its  feveral  parts, 

On  Anacreon,  by  Antipatcr. 

This  tomb  be  thine,  Anacreon ;  all  around 
Let  ivy  wreathe,  let  flourets  deck  the  ground, 
And  from  its  earth,  enrich'd  with  fuch  a  prize, 
Let  wells  of  milk  and  ftreams  of  wine  arife  : 
So  will  thine  afhes  yet  a  pleaiure  know, 
If  any  pleafure  reach  the  (hades  below. 

Bb  a  The 
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The  poet  here  written  upon,  is  an  eafy  gay  author,  and 
he  who  writes  upon  him  has  filled  his  own  head  with  the 
character  of  his  fubject.  He  feems  to  love  his  theme  fo 
much,  that  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  pleafing  him  as  if  he 
were  ltill  alive,  by  entering  into  his  libertine  fpirit ;  fo  that 
the  humour  is  cafy  and  gay,  refembling  Anacreon  in  its  air 
raifed  by  fuch  images,  and  pointed  with  fuch  a  turn  as  he 
might  have  ufed.  I  give  it  a  place  here,  bccaufe  the  author 
may  have  defigned  it  for  his  honour  ;  and  I  take  an  oppor- 
tunity from  it  to  advife  others,  that  when  they  would 
praife,  they  cautioufly  avoid  every  loofer  qualification,  and 
fix  only  where  there  is  real  foundation  in  merit. 

On  Euripides,  by  Ion. 

Divine  Euripides,  this  tomb  we  fee 

So  fair,  is  not  a  monument  for  rhee, 

So  much  as  thou  for  it,  lince  all  will  own 

Thy  name  and  lafhng  praife  adorns  the  ftone. 

The  thought  here  is  fine,  but  the  fault  is,  that  it  is  ge- 
neral, thai  it  may  belong  to  any  great  man,  becaufe  it 
points  out  no  particular  character.  It  would  be  better, 
if  when  we  light  upon  fuch  a  turn,  we  join  it  with  fome- 
thing  that  circumfcribes  and  bounds  it  to  the  qualities  of 
our  lubject.  He  who  gives  his  praife  in  grofs,  will  often 
appear  either  to  have  been  a  ftranger  to  thofe  he  writes 
upon,  or  not  to  have  found  any  thing  in  them  which  is 
praile- worthy. 

On  Sophocles,  by  Simonides. 

\\  ir.de,  gentle  ever-green,  to  form  a  (hade 
Around  the  tomb  where  Sofiboclei  is  laid  ; 
Sweet  ivy  winde  thy  boughs,  and  intertwine 
With  blulhing  rofes  and  ihe  cluft'ring  vine  : 
Thus  will  thy  lading  leaves,  with  beauties  hung, 
Prove  grateful  emblems  of  the  lays  he  lung  : 
Whole  foul  exalted  like  a  god  of  wit, 
Among  the  Mufes  and  the  Graces  writ, 

* 

This 
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This  epigram  I  have  opened  more  than  any  of  the 
former:  the  thoughts  towards  the  latter  end  feemed  clofer 
couched,  fo  as  to  require  explication  I  fancied  the  poet 
aimed  at  the  picture  which  is  generally  made  of  /ipollo 
and  the  Mu/es,  he  fitting  with  his  harp  in  the  middle, 
and  they  around  him.  This  looked  beautiful  to  my  thought, 
and  becaufe  the  image  arofe  before  me  out  of  the  words 
of  the  original  as  I  was  reading  it,  I  ventured  to  explain 
them  fo. 

On  Menander,  the  author  unnamed. 

The  very  bees,  O  fweet  Menander,  hung 
To  talte  the  Mufet  fpring  upon  thy  tongue  \ 
The  very  Graces  made  the  fcenes  you  writ 
Their  hippy  point  of  line  expreilion  hit. 
Thus-  (till  you  live,  you  make  your  Athens  flu'ne, 
And  raife  its  glory  to  the  skies  in  thine. 

This  epigram  has  a  refpect  to  the  character  of  its  fub- 
ject ;  for  Menander  writ  remarkably  with  a  juftnefs  and 
purity  of  language.  It  has  al!o  told  the  country  he  was 
born  in,  without  cither  a  fet,  or  a  hidden  manner,  while 
it  twills  together  the  glory  of  the  poet  and  his  nation,  fo 
as  to  make  the  nation  depend  upon  his  for  an  increal 
its  own. 

1  will  offer  no  more  inftances  at  prefent,  to  ft.ew  that 
they  who  deferve  praife  have  it  returned  them  horn  differ- 
ent ages.  Let  thefe  which  have  been  laid  down,  (hew  men 
that  envy  will  not  always  prevail.  And  to  the  end  thai 
writers  may  more  fuccefs fully  enliven  the  endeavours  • 
one  another,  let  them  corifider,  in  feme  inch  manner  as  I 
have  attempted,  what  may  be  the  julteil  fpirit  and  art  of 
praife.  It  is  indeed  very  hard  to  come  op  to  it.  Our 
praife  is  trilling  when  it 'depends  on  fable;  it  is  falfe 
when  it  depends  upon  wrong  qualifications  ;  it,  means  no- 
thing when  it  is  general  ;  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  hit 
when  we  propoie  to  raife  characters  high,  while  we  k  t  p 
to  them  jultly.  I  !ha!l  end  this  with  Eranfcribing  that  ex- 
cellent  epitaph  of  Mr.  Co-ivley,  wherein,  witli  a  kind  ol 
grave  and  philosophic  humour,  he  very  beautifully  fpeaks 
of  himfdf  (widadi  iwn  from  the  world,  asd  dead  to  all 

Cb  ; 
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the  interefts  of  it)  as  of  a  man  really  deceafed.  At  tht- 
fame  time  it  is  an  inftruclion  how  to  leave  the  public  with. 
a  good  grace. 

Epitaphium  vivi  author  is. 

Hie,  O  viator,  fub  Lare  parvulo 
Couleius  hie  e(l  condittis,  hie  jacet 

Defunftus  humani  laboris 

Sortc.  fupervacuaque  vita: 
Non  indecora  pauperie  nitens, 
Et  non  ineni  nobilis  otio, 

Vanaque  dileclis  popello 

Divitiis  animofus  hoftis. 
Poilis  ut  ilium  dicere  mortutim, 
En  terra  jam  nunc  quantula  furficit! 

Exempta  lit  curis,  viator, 

Terra  fit  ilia  levis,  precare. 
Hie  fparge  flores,  fparge  breves  rofas, 
Nam  vita  gaudet  mortua  floribus, 

Hcrbifque  odaratis  corona 

Vatis  adhuc  cinerem  calentem. 


The  living  Author's  Epitaph. 

From  life's  fuperfluous  cares  enlarg'd, 
His  debt  of  human  toil  difcharg'd, 
Here  Gvtvley  lies,  heneath  this  ihade, 
To  ev'ry  worldly  interefi  dead  : 
"With  decent  poverty  content ; 
His  hours  of  eafe  not  idly  fpent  ; 
To  fortune's  goods  a  foe  profefs'd, 
And  hating  wealth,  by  all  careis'd. 
'Tis  fure  he's  dead;   for,  lo  !  how  fmall 
A  fpot  of  earth  is  now  his  all ! 
O  i   wilh  that  earth  may  lightly  lay, 
And  ev'ry  care  be  far  away  ! 
Bring  fiow'rs,  the  fliort-liv'd  roles  bring, 
T  o  life    ecea>  'J  fit  offering  ! 
Ard  f\v  -ts  around  the  poe'  ftrow, 
\\  hilit  yet  with  life  his  allies  glow. 

The 
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The  publication  of  thefe  criticifms  having  procured  me, 
the  following  letter  from  a  very  ingenious  gentleman,  I 
cannot  forbear  inferting  it  in  the  volume  though  it  did 
not  come  foon  enough  to  have  a  place  in  any  of  my  (ingle 
papers. 

Air  Spectator, 
1   TTAving  read  over  in  your  paper,   No  $$  r,  fome  of 

*  JlI  the  epigrams  made  by  the  <>tectan  wits,  in  com- 

*  mendation  of  their  celebrated  poets,  I  could  not  forbear 
'  fending  you  another,  out  of  the  fame  collection  ;  which 
4  1  take  to  be  as  great  a  compliment  to  Homer,  as  any 
1  that  has  yet  been  paid  him, 

T<;  Trod'  0  ro-i  Tgoi/ic  irote'iov,  &c. 

Who  firfr.  tranfcrib'd  the  famous  Trojan  war, 
And  wife  UiyJJ'es'  ads,  O  Jove,  made  known  : 

For  fince  'tis  certain,  thine  thofe  poems  are, 
No  more  let  Hornet  boait  they  are  his  own. 

•  Ir  you  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  fpectilati- 
'  ons,  for  ought  I  know  (by  that  means)  it  may  in  time 

*  be  printed  as  often  in  English,  as  it  has  alreaoy  been  in 
«  Gtesk,  ■  I  am  (like  the  reft  of  the  world) 

SIR, 

4th  Dec*  Tour  gnat  admirer, 

G.  R. 

The  reader  may  obferve  that  the  beauty  of  this  epi- 
gram is  different  from  that  of  any  in  the  foregoing,  -in 
irony  is  looked  upon  as  the  finelt  palliative  of  praiie  ;  and 
very  often  convt-ys  the  ncblelt  panegyric  under  the  appear- 
ance of  fatire.  Homer  is  here  Jeemmgly  accuitd  and 
treated  as  a  plagiary  ;  but  what  is  drawn  up  in  the  form  of 
an  accufation  is  certainly,  as  my  correipondent  obferves, 
the  greateft  compliment  that  could  have  been  paid  to  that 
divine  poet. 

Dear 
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Dear  Mr  Spectator, 

*  "  T  Am  a  gentleman  of  a  pretty  good  fortune,  and  of  a 

*  X  temper  impatient  of  any  thing  which  I  think  an  in- 
'  jury  ;  however,  I  always  quarrelled  according  to  law, 
'  and  inflead  of  attacking  my  advcrfary  by  the  dangerous 

*  method  of  fword  and  pi'rol,   I  made  my  aifaults  by  that 

*  more  fecure  one  of  writ  or  warrant,  I  cannot  help  tell— 
'  ing  you,  that  either  by  the  jultice  of  my  caufes  or  the 
'  fuperiority  of  my  counfcl,  1  have  been  generally  fuc- 
'  cefsful ;  and  to  my  great  fatisfacrion  I  can  fay  it,  that 
'  by  three  actions  of  (lander,  and  half  a  dozen  trefpaffes, 
'  I  have  for  feveral  years  enjoyed  a  perfect  tranquillity  in 
'  my  reputation  and  eftate.  Hy  thefe  means  alio  I  have 
'  been  made  known  to  the  judges  ;  the  fcrjeants  of  our 

*  circuit  are  my  intimate  friends,  and  the  ornamental 
'  counfel  pay  a  very  profound  refpecl  to  one  who  has 

made  fo  great  a  figure  in  the  law.  Affairs  of  confequence 
having  brought  me  to  town,  I  had  the  curiolity  t'other 
day  to  vifit  Urtft>njnfter-kall\   and  having  placed  my- 

*  felf  in  one  of  the  courts,  expected  to  be  mofl  agree- 
ably entertained.  After  the  court  and  counfel  were 
with  due  ceremony,  feated:  up  (lands  a  learned  gentle- 
man and  began,  whoa  this  matter  was  lad  ftirred  belorc 
your  IordfLip  ;  the  next  humbly  moved  to  qtiaih  an  in- 
dictment ;  another  complained  that  his  adversary  had 
fnapped  a  judgment ;  the  next  informed  the  court  that 
his  client  was  (tripped  of  his  poficilion  ;  another  begged 
leave  to  acquaint  his  lordlhip  they  had  been  (addled  with 
coils.  At  luff,  up  got  a  grave  ierjear.t,  and  told  us  his 
client  liad   been  hung  up  a  whole  term  by  a  writ  of  er- 

'  ror.     At  this  \  could  bear  it  no  longer,  but  came  hi- 

*  ther,  and  refolved  to  apply  myfelf  to  your  honour  to 
«  interpofe  with  thefe  gentlemen,  that  they  would  leave 

*  offfuch  low  and  unnatural  expreffions  :    for  furely  tho' 

*  the  lawiers  fublcribe  to  hideous  Fier.ch  and  falfe  l.aUi:, 

*  yet  they   (hould  let  their  clients  have  a   little  decent 
'  and  proper  English  for  their  money.      What  man  that 

*  has  a  value  for  a  good  name  would  like  to  have  it  faid 

*  in  a  publick  court,  that  Mr.  Such-a-onc  was  flripped, 

*  faddled  cr  hung  up  ?  This  being  what  has  eleaped  your 

*  Spcctatoriul  obfervation,  be  pleafed  to  correct  fuch  an 

'  illiberal 
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*  illiberal  cant  among  profeficd  fpeakers,  and  you'll  infi- 
nitely oblige 

Tour  bumble  fervant, 
joe'/  Coffee- houfet 

Nov.  23.  Philonicus. 


No.  45  2.     JVednefday,  'December  3. 

-Qua  prj-gravat  artes 


Jnjra/spsfsias,  extinftus  ambit ar  idem. 

Hor.  Ep.  1.  I   2.  v.  13. 

Fcrthfe  are  kaied  ihai  excel  the  re/?, 
Altbo\  'when  dead,  they   are  belov'd  and  bleji. 

Creech. 

AS  I  was  tumbling  about  the  town  the  other  day  in  a 
hackney-coach,  and  delighting  myfelf  with  brtfy 
fcenes  in  the  mops  on  each  fide  of  me,  it  came  into  my 
head  with  no  fmall  remorfe,  that  1  had  not  been  frequent 
enough  in  tie  mention  and  recommendation  of  the  indu- 
ftrious  part  of  mankind,  it  very  naturally,  upon  this  oc- 
casion, touched  my  conference  in  particular,  that  1  had 
net  acquitted  myfelf  to  my  friend  Mr  Peter  Moiteux. 
Tiiat  induftrious  man  of  trade;  and  formerly  brother  of 
the  quill,  has  dedicated  to  me  a  j.oem  upon  tea.  It 
would  -injure  him,  as  a  man  of  bufinefs,  it  I  did  not  let 
the  world  know  that  the  author  of  fo  good  verfes  writ 
them  before  he  was  concerned  in  traffic.  In  order  to 
expiate  my  negligence  towards  him,  I  immediately  re- 
folved  to  make  him  a  vifit  I  found  his  fpacious  ware- 
houfes  filled  and  adorned  with  tea. China  and  Indian  ware. 
I  could  obferve  a  beautiful  ordonnance  of  the  whole ;  and 
fuch  different  and  conf.'derabfe  branches  of  trade  carried 
on,  in  the  fame  houfe,  I  exulted  in  feeing  difpofed  by  a 
poetical  head.  In  one  place  were  expofed  to  view  fiiks 
of  various  fnades  and  colours,  rich  brocades,  and  the  weal- 
thiest produdls  of  foreign  looms.  Here  you  might  fee  the 
fineft  laces  held  up  by  the  faired  hands;  and  there  exa- 
mined by  the  beauteous  eyes  of  the  buyers,  the  moll  de- 
licate 
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licate  cambricks,  muflins,  and  linens.  I  could  not  but  con- 
gratulate my  friend  on  the  humble,  but,  I  hoped,  benefi- 
cial ufe  he  had  made  of  his  talents,  and  wifhcd  I  could  be 
a  patron  to  his  trade,  as  he  had  been  pleafed  to  make  me 
of  his  poetry.  The  honed  man  has,  1  know,  that  mo- 
deft  defire  of  gain  which  is  peculiar  to  thofe  who  under- 
hand better  things  than  riches ;  and  I  dare  fay  he  would 
be  contented  with  much  lefs  than  what  is  called  wealth  at 
that  quarter  of  the  town  which  he  inhabits,  and  will  oblige 
all  his  cuftomers  with  demands  agreeable  to  the  modera- 
tion of  his  defires. 

Among  other  omifiions,  of  which  F  have  been  alfo 
guilty,  with  relation  to  men  of  induftry  of  a  fupcrior 
order,  I  muff  acknowledge  my  filence  towards  a  propo- 
fal  frequently  inciofed  to  me  by  Mr  Renal.ui  Har.ris, 
Organ-b  iiLler,  The  ambition  of  this  artificer  is  to  c- 
r col  an  organ  in  St  Pout's  cathedral,  over  the  weft  door, 
at  the  entrance  into  the  body  of  die  church  which  in 
art  and  magnificence  (hall  tranfeend  any  work  of  that 
kind  ever  before  invented.  The  propoiai  in  perfpicu- 
ous  language  fets  forth  the  honour  and  advantage  fuch  a 
performance  would  be  to  the  Briti/b  name,  as  well  as 
that  it  would  apply  the  power  of  founds,  \i%  a  manner 
more  amazingly  forcible  than,  perhaps,  has  yet  been 
known,  and  I.  am  fure  to  an  end  much  more  worthy. 
Had  the  vaif  funis,  which  have  been  laid  out  upon  operas 
without  (kill  or  conducl,  and  to  no  other  purpofe  but  to 
fulpend  or  vitiate  our  underilandings,  been  difpofed  this 
way,  we  (hould  now  perhaps  have  an  engine  fo  formed  as 
to  (Irike  the  minds  of  half  a  people  at  once  in  a  place  of 
worfhip  with  a.  forget fulnefs  of  prefent  care  and  calamity, 
and  a  hope  of  endlefs  rapture,  joy  and  hallelujah  here- 
after . 

When  I  am  doing  this  jufHce,  I  am  not  to  forget  the 
belt  mechanic  of  my  acquaintance,  that  ufeful  fervant  to 
fcience  and  knowledge.  Mr  Johi  KonJiy;  butldiink  I 
lay  a  great  obligation  on  the  public,  by  acquainting  them 
with  his  propoials  for  a  pair  of  new  globes.  After  bis 
preamble,  he  proniifcs  in  the  laid  propofals,  that, 


la 


< 
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In  the  dhjliat  Glob,; 

'  Care  Hull  be  taken  that  the  fixed  (tars  be  placed 

*  according  to  their  true  longitude  and  latitude,  from  the 

*  many  and  correct  obfervations  of  Hevi'iius,   Gaj/inij  Mr 
'   Fianvica.i,  reg.  altronomer,   Dr  Hally  SeeOiiian,  pro- 

*  feffor  of  geometry  in  Oxon;  and  from  whatever  ejfe  can 
1  be  procured  to  render  the  globe  more  exact,  instructive 

and  ufcful. 

•  That  all  the  confteJlations  be  drawn  in  a   curious, 

*  new,  and  particular  manner ;  each  (Tar  in  fo  juft,  uif- 
tincl,  and  conspicuous  a  proportion,  that  its  magnitude 
may  be  readily  known  by  bare  infpecliou  adcording  to 
the  different  light  and  Jizet  of  the  1  tars  That  the 
tract  or  way  of f.ch  comets  as  have  been  well  obierved, 
but  not  hitherto  exprefled  in  any  globe,  be  carefully  de- 

'  lintnUed  in  this. 

In  the  Terreflriai  Clobe, 

'  That  by  reafon  the  defcriptions  formerly  made, 
both  in  the  Englifh  and  Outcb  great  globe,  are  erro- 
neous, -'/?/,  .-Jfrkcy  and  Awtrica.  be  drawn  in  a 
manner  wholly  new ;  by  which  means  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  undertakers  will  be  oblige d  to  alter  the  latitude 
of  fome  places  in  ten  degrees,  the  longitude  of  others 
in  twenty  degrees ;  befides  which  great  and  neceffary 
alterations,  there  be  many  remariiabie  countries,  ci- 
ties, towns,  rivers,  and  lakes,  omitted  in  other  globes, 
inferted  here  according  to  the  be't  difcoveiies  made  by 
our  late  navigators.  Lalily,  that  the  courfe  of  the  trade- 
winds,  the  Mon/oom  and  other  winds  periodically  lif- 
ting between  the  tropics   be  v  fibly  expre;Ted. 

•  Now  in  regard  that  this  Qndeitak  ng  is  of  fo  univerfal 
ufe,  a«  the  advancement  of  the  moft  neceflary  parts  of 
the  mathematics-  as  well  a;  tending  to  the  honour  of  the 
Britt/h  narion  and  diat  the  charge  of  carrying  it  on  is 
very  cxpenfive ;  it  is  defired  that  all  g  ntlenien  who  are 
willii  g  to  promote  fo  gr.at  a  work,  will  be  pleafed  to 
fubferibe  on  the  following  conditions. 

•  I.  The  undertakers  engage  toforoifh  each  fubferiber 

«  with 
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e  with  a  celeflial  andterreftrial  globe,  each  of  thirty  inches 
■  diameter,  in  all  refpecls  curioufly  adorned,  the  flarsgild- 

*  ed,  the  capital  cities  plainly  difringuifhed,  the  frames, 
'  meridians,  horizons,  hour  ciicles  and  indexes   fo  exaet- 

*  Iv  finifhed  up, and  accurately  divided,  that  a  pair  of  thefe 
'  globes  will  really  appear,   ia  the  judgment  of  any  difin- 

*  terefted  and  intelligent  perfon,  worth  fifteen  pounds  more 
'  than  will  be  demanded  for  them  by  the  undertakers. 

*  H.  Whosoev.-.  r.  will  be  plcafedtofubfcribe.  and  pay 
1  twenty-live  pounds  in  the  manner  following  for  a  pair  of 

thefe  globes,  either  for  their  own  ufe,  or  to  prefent  them 
to  any  college  in  the  universities,  or  any  public  library 
or  fchool,  mall  have  his  cont  of  arms,  name,  title,  feat, 
or  place  of  rciidence,  <bc  inferred  in  fome  convenient 
place  of  the  globe. 

*  III.  Thai  every  fubferiber  do  at  firfl:  pay  down  the 
'  fum  often  pounds,  and  fifteen  pounds  more  upon  the 
e  delivery  of  each  pair  of  globes  perfectly  fitted  up.  And 

*  that  the  laid  globes  be  delivered  within  twelve  months 

*  after  the  number  of  thirty  fubfcribei  s  be  oompleatcd  ; 
'  and  that  the  liibfcribcrs  be  ferved  with  globes  in  the  or- 
e  der  in  which  they  fubfcribtd. 

'  IV  That  a  pair  of  thefe  globes  (hall  not  hereafter  be 
e  fold  to  any  perfon  but  the  fubicribcrs  under  thirty  pounds. 

'  V.  That  ir  there  be  not  thirty  fubferibers  within  four 
c  months,  after  the  full   of  Decunbn    1712,   the  money 

*  paid  fhall  be  returned  on  demand  by  .Mr  John  Warner, 

*  goldfmith  near  Templs-bart  who  fhall  receive  and  pay 
'  the  fame  according  to  the  above-mentioned  articles.     T 
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Nee  luji£e  pudet,fed  ncn  incldere  litdum. 

Hor.  Kp.  14.  1.  1.  v.  36. 

Once  to  be  nvild,  is  no  fuch  foul  dt  (grace; 

But  'tis  fo,  ftiil  to  run  the  frantic  race.  Creech. 

'TH  •  -  E  ProJei°  which  1  nnbhflied  on  Monday  l?.fl  has 
X     brought  me  in  feveral  packets  of  letters.      Among 

the 
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rbe  tcfl  [have  received  one  from  a  certain  projector,  where- 
in after  hiving  reprefented,  that  in  all  probability  the  fo- 
lemnity  of  opening  »>v  mouth  will  draw  together  a  great 
coniluenec  of  beholders,  he  propofes  to  me  the  hiring  of 
Stationers-ball  for  the  more  convenient  exhibiting  of  that 
public  ceremony.  }Tc  undertakes  to  be  at  the  charge  of 
it  himfelf,  provided  he  may  have  the  ercdling  of  galleries 
on  every  fide,  and  the  letting  of  them  out  upon  that  occa- 
sion. I  have  a  letter  alfo  from  a  bookfcllcr,  petitioning 
me  in  a  very  humble  manner,  that  he  may  have  the  prin- 
ting of  the  ipeech  which  I  fnall  make  -to  the  aflembly  up- 
on the  firft  opening  of  my  mouth.  I  am  informed  from 
all  parts,  that  there  are  great  canvailings  in  the  feveral 
cluos  about  town,  upon  the  chafing  of  a  proper  perfon  to 
lit  with  me  on  thole  arduous  affairs,  to  which  I  have  fum- 
moned  them.  Three  clubs  have  already  proceeded  to  e- 
lection,  whereof  one  has  made  a  doable  return.  If  I  find 
that  my  enemies  fhall  take  advantage  of  my  filence  to  be- 
gin hoihliiies  upon  me,  or  if  any  other  exigency  of  affairs 
may  fo  require,  fince  I  fee  elections  in  fo  great  a  forward- 
ness, we  may  poilibly  meet  bcfoie  the  day  appointed;  or 
if  matters  go  on  to  my  fatisfaction,  I  may  perhaps  put  off 
the  metting  to  a  further  day  :  but  of  this  public  notice  fhall 
be  given, 

In  the  mean  time,  I  rnuft  confefs  that  I  am  not  a  little 
gratified  and  obliged  by  that  concern  which  appears  in  this 
great  city  upon  my  prefent  defign  of  laying  down  this  pa- 
per. It  is  likeways  with  much  fatisfadtion,  that  I  find 
iome  of  the  mod  outlying  parts  of  the  kingdom  alarmed 
upon  this  occafion,  having  received  letters  to  expoftulatc 
with  me  about  it  from  feveral  of  my  readers  of  the  remo- 
teft  boroughs  of  Great  Britain.  Among  thefe  I  am  very 
weH  pleafed  with  a  letter  dated  from  Berwick  upon  Tweed, 
wherein  my  correfpondent  compares  the  office,  which  I 
have  for  fome  time  executed  in  thefe  realms,  to  the  weed- 
ing of  a  great  garden  ;  which,  fays  he,  it  is  not  Sufficient 
to  weed  once  for  all,  and  afterwards  to  give  over,  but  that 
the  work  muft  be  continued  daily,  or  the  fame  fpots  of 
ground  which  are  cleared  for  a  while,  will  in  a  little  time 
be  over-run  as  much  as  ever.  Another  gentleman  lays 
before  me  feveral  enormities  that  are  already  fiorowin  jr, 
and  which  he  believes   will  difcover  themfelves  in  their 

Vol.  VII.  C  c  growth 
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growth  immediately  after  my  difappearance.  There  is  no 
doubt,  fays  he.  but  die  ladies  heads  will  (hoot  up  as  foon 
as  they  know  they  are  no  longer  under  the  Speflafbr'S 
eye;  and  I  have  already  feen  fuch  monflrous  broad  brim'' 
cd  hats  under  the  arms  of  foreigners,  that  I  quefh'on  not 
but  they  will  ovcr.'hadow  the  iflaod  within  a  month  or  two 
after  the  dropping  of  your  paper.  But  among  all  the  let- 
ters which  are  come  to  my  hands,  there  is  none  fo  hand- 
fomely  written  as  the  following  one,  which  I  am  the  more 
pleafed  with  as  it  is  fent  me  from  gentlemen  who  belong  to 
a  body  which  I  (hall  always  honour,  and  where  (I  cannot 
fpeak  it  without  a  fecrct  pride)  my  fpeculations  have  met 
with  a  very  kind  reception.  It  is  ufual  for  poets,  upon  the 
publifhing  of  their  works,  to  print  before  them  fuch  copies 
of  verfes  as  have  been  made  in  their  praife.  Not  that  you 
mufl  imagine  they  are  pleafed  with  their  own  commenda- 
tions, but  becaufe  the  elegant  compofitions  of  their  friends 
fhould  not  be  loft  I  mult  make  the  fame  apology  for  the 
publication  of  the  enfuing  letter,  in  which  I  have  fupprcf- 
fed  no  part  of  thofe  praifes  that  are  given  my  fpeculations 
with  too  lavifh  and  good-natured  a  hand  ;  tho'  my  corres- 
pondents can  witnefs  for  me,  that  at  other  times  I  have 
generally  blotted  out  thofe  parts  in  the  letters  which  I 
have  received  from  them.  O 

Mr  Spectator,  Oxford,  Nov.  if. 

'  TN  fpite  of  your  invincible  filenee  you  have  found  out 
'  X  a  method  of  being  the  molt  agreeable  companion  in 
4  the  world  :  that  kind  of  converfation  which  you  hold 
'  with  the  town,  has  the  good  fortune  of  being  always 
'  pleating  to  the  men  of  tafte  and  leifure,  and  never  offen- 

•  five  to  thofe  of  hurry  and  bufinefs.  You  are  never  heard, 
'  but  at  what  Horace  calls  dextro  tempore,  and  have  the 

*  happinefs  to  obferve  the  politic  rule  which  the  fame  dif- 

•  cerning  author  gave  his  friend,  when  he  enjoined  him  to 

*  deliver  his  book  to  Augujtus  ; 

Si  validusyji  ictus  erit,fi  dcn'ique  pofcet. 

Ep.  13. 1.  1.  v.  3. 

, "When  vexing  cares  are  fled, 

When  well,  when  merry,  when  he  afks  to  read. 

Creech. 
*  You 
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'  You  never  begin  to  talk,  but  when  people  are  defirous 
'  to  hear  you  ;  and  I  defy  any  one  to  be  out  of  humour 
'   'till  you  leave  off.      But  1  am  led  unawares  into  reflexi- 

*  ons,  foreign  to  the  original  defign  of  this  cpiltle  ;  which 
'  was  to  let  you  know,  that  fome  unfeigned  admirers  of 
'  your  inimitable  papers,  who  could,  without  any  flatter  , 
'  greet  you  with  the  falutation  uied  to  the  eatkrn  mo- 
'  narchs,  viz.  0  S[nc>  live  for  e-ctr,  have  lately  been  un- 
1   der  the   fame   appreheniions  with  Mr  Philo  Spec,  ibfLt 

*  the  hafte  you  have  made  to  difpatch  your  beft  friends 
'  portends  no  long  duration  to  your  own  ihort  vifage.  We 

•  could  not,  indeed,  iind  any  juit.  grounds   for  complaint 

•  in  the  method  you  took  to  diffblve  that  venerable  body  : 
'  no.  the  world  was  not  worthy  of  your  divine.  Will  He 
'  /,t) comb  could  not,  with  any  reputation,  live  fingle  any 
'  longer.  It  was  high*  time  for  the  1  cwplar  to  turn  him- 
«  lelr  to  Gfike  :  and  Sir  Roger's  dying  was  the  wifeft  thing 
«  he  ever  did  in  his  life.  It  was  however,  matter  of  great 
«  grief  to  us,  to  think  that  we  were  in  danger  of  lcfing  lo 
«  elegant  and  valuable  an  entertainment.     And  we  could 

•  not,  without  forrow,  reflect  that  we  were  likely  to  have 

•  nothing  to   interrupt  our  lips  in  a  morning,  and  to  fuf- 

•  pend  our  cofTee  in  mid-air,  between  our  lips  and  our 
'  right-ear,  but  the  ordinary  tram  of*  news- papers.  Wc 
<  reiolved  therefore,  not  to  part  with  you  fo.  But  fince, 
«  to  make  ule  of  your  own  allufion,  the  cherries  began  now 

•  to  crowd  the  market,  and  their  feafon  was  almolt  over, 
«  we  confulted  our  future  enjoyments,  and  endeavoured 
t  to  make  the  exquifite  pleafure  that  delicious  fruit  gave 
«  our  talle  as  laiting  as  we  could,  and  by  drying  them  pro- 
«  tract  their  llay  beyond  its  natural  date.  We  own  ihat 
«  diusthey  have  not  a  flavour  equal  to  that  of  their  juicy 
«  bloom  ;  but  yet,  under  this  diladvantage,  they  piqve  the 
«  palate,  and  become  a  falver  better  than  any  other  fruit 
«  at  its  fiilt  appearance.  To  fpeak  plain,  there  are  a  num- 
«  ber  of  us  who  have  begun  your  works  afrefh,  and  meet 
«  two  nights  in  the  week  in  order  to  give  you  a  rehearing. 
«  We  never  come  together  without  drinking  your  health, 
'  and  as  feldom  part  without  general  exprefhens  of  thanks 

•  to  you  for  our  night's  improvement.  This  we  conceive 
1  to  be  a  more  uleful  inlhtution  than  any  other  club 
'  whatever,  not  excepting  even  that  of  ugly  face  u     We 

C  c  2  '  have 
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have  ons  manifeft  advantage  over  that  renowned  focie- 
ty,  with  refpeft  to  Mr  Spectator's  company.  For  though 
they  may  brag,  that  you  fometimcs  make  your  perfon- 
nal  appearance  amongft  them,  it  is  impoilible  they  mould 
ever  get  a  word  from  you.  Whereas  you  are  with  us 
the  reverfe  of  what  Pkadria  would  have  his  miftrefs  be 
in  his  rival's  company,  prefect  in  your  abfnce.  We 
make  you  talk  as  much  and  as  long  as  we  pleafe :  and 
let  me  tell  you,  you  feldom  hold  your  tongue  for  the 
whole  evening.  1  promife  rayftlf  you  will  look  with  an 
eye  of  favour  upon  a  meeting  which  owes  its  original  to  a 
mutual  emulation  among  its  members,  who  (hall  fhew  the 
mod  profound  refpect  for  your  paper ;  not  but  we  have 
a  very  great  value  for  your  perfon  :  and  I  dare  fay  you 
can  no  where  find  four  mote  fmcere  admirers,  and  hum- 
ble fervants,  than 

TF.  G  S.  JT.  ET. 
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———Ten tarda  via  eft,  qua  me  quoque  p^fpm 
'Toi!?re  kumo,  viflorque  viruw  volitate  per  era. 

Virg.  Georg.  3.  v.  9, 

.Yciv  r,vays  I  nntji  attempt,  rvy  grovling  ?:a*ne 
To  raift  aloft ,  and  wing  my  fight  to  fame. 

Dryden. 

I  AM  obliged  for  the  following  effay,  as  well  as  for  that 
which  lays  down  rules  out  of  7  uily  for  pronunciati- 
on and  action,  to  the  ingenious  author  of  a  poem  jult  pub- 
lished, intituled,  /-in  Ode  to  the  Creator  of  the  world,  OC' 
cnjton'edby  the  fragments  of  Orpheus. 

IT  is  a  remark  made,  a3  1  remember,  by  a  celebrated 
French  author,  that  no  man  ever  pu fed  his  capacity 
as  far  as  it  was  able  to  extend.  1  (hall  not  inquire  whe- 
ther this  afTertion  be  ftriclly  tiue.  It  may  furhec  to  fay, 
that  men  of  the  greateft  application  and  acquirements  can 
look  back  upon  many  vacant  fpaces,  and  neglected  parts 

of 
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of  time,  which  lure  flipped  away  from  them  unemployed  ; 
and  there  is  hardly  any  one  confidering  perfon  in  the  world, 
but  is  apt  to  fancy  with  himfelf,  at  fbme  time  or  other, 
that  if  his  life  were  to  begin  again,  he  could  fill  it  up  bet- 
ter. 

The  mind  is  moft  provoked  to  caft  on  itfclf  this  ingenu- 
ous reproach,  when  the  examples  offuch  men  are  prelented 
to  it,  as  have  far  outlhot  the  generality  of  their  fpecies,  in 
learning,  arts,  or  any  valuable  improvements. 

One  of  the  molt  extenfive  and  improved  genhifes  we 
have  had  any  inlhmce  of  in  our  own  nation,  cr  in  any  o-. 
ther,  was  that  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon\ox&.Verutam.  This 
great  man,  by  an  extraordinary  force  of  nature,  compalk 
of  thought,  and  indefatigable  ttudy,  had  amaffed  to  him- 
felf fuch  itores  of  knowledge  as  we  cannot  look  upon  with- 
out amazement.  His  capacity  feems  to  have  grafped  all 
that  was  revealed  in  books  before  his  time ;  and  not  fatis- 
fied  with  that,  he  began  to  ftrike  out  new  tracks  of  fciencc, 
too  many  to  be  travelled  over  by  any  one  man,  in  the  com- 
pals  of  the  longed  life.  Theie,  therefore,  he  could  only 
mark  down,  like  imperfect  coal  tings' ih  maps,  or  luppofui 
points  of  land,  to  be  farther  difcovered,  and  alccrtained  by 
the  indultry  of  after-ages,  who  mould  proceed  upon  his 
notices  or  conjectures. 

The ■  cxci-H'ent  .Mr  Bojtle  was  the  perfon,  who  feems 
to  have  been  defigned  by  nature  to  fucceed  to  the  labours 
and  inquiries  of  that  extraordinary  genius  1  have  juft  men- 
tioned. By  innumerable  experiments  he,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  filled  up  thofe  plans  and  out-lines  of  fciencc,  which 
his  predeceflbr  had  fketched  out.  His  life  was  fpent  in  the 
purfuit  of  nature,  through  a  great  variety  of  fonr.s  and 
changes,  and  id  the  molt  rational,  as  well  as  devout  adora- 
tion of  its  divine  author. 

It  would  be  impoiliblc  to  name  many  perions  who  have 
extended  their  capacities  lo  far  as  thefe  two,  in  the  ftudies 
they  purfoed  ;  but  my  learned  readers,  on  this  occafion, 
will  naturally  turn  their  thoughts  to  a  trin.\  who  is  ydfc 
living,  and  is  likeways  the  glory  of  our  own  nation.  The 
improvements  which  others  had  made  in  natural  and  ma- 
thematial  knowledge  have  fo  vallly  increased  in  his  hand, 
as  to  afford  at  once  a  wonderful  infhtrice  how  great  the 

Cc?  cap  1  it 
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capacity  is  of  a  human  foul,  and  how  inexhauftible  the  fnb- 
ject  of  its  inquiries  ;  fo  true  is  that  remark  in  holy  writ, 
that,  though  a  wife  man  jeek  to  find  out  the  works  of  God 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  yet  JJjall  he  not  be  able  to 
do  it. 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  here  one  character  more  of 
a  different  kind  indeed  from  thefe,  yet  fuch  a  one  as  may 
ferve  to  (hew  the  wonderful  force  of  nature  and  of  appli- 
cation, and  is  the  molt  fingular  inflance  of  an  univerfal  ge- 
nius I  have  ever  met  with.  The  perfon  I  mean  is  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  an  halt  m  painter,  defcended  from  a  noble 
family  in  Tufcany  about  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury. In  his  profcllion  of  hiftory-painting  he  was  fo  great 
a  mailer,  that  fome  have  affirmed  he  excelled  all  who  went 
before  him.  It  is  certain  that  he  raifed  the  envy  of  Mi- 
chael Angela,  who  was  his  contemporary,  and  diat  from 
the  ftudy  of  his  works  Raphael  himfclf  learned  his  bed 
manner  of  defigning.  He  was  a  mafter  too  in  fculpture  and 
architecture,  and  (killed  in  anatomy,  mathematics,  and  me- 
chanics. The  aqueduct  from  the  river  Adda  to  Milan, 
is  mentioned  as  a  work  of  his  contrivance.  He  had  learn- 
ed feveral  languages,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  fludies 
of  hiflory,  philofophy,  poetry,  and  mulic.  'I  hough  it  is 
not  neceffary  to  my  prefent  purpofe,  I  cannot  but  take  no- 
tice that  all  who  have  writ  of  him  mention  likeways  his 
perfection  of  body.  The  inflances  of  his  flrength  are  al- 
moft  incredible.  He  is  defcribed  to  have  been  of  a  well- 
formed  perfon,  and  a  mafter  of  all  genteel  cxercilcs.  And 
lafHy,  we  arc  told  that  his  moral  qualities  were  agreeable 
to  his  natural  and  intellectual  endowments,  and  that  he 
was  of  an  honeft  and  generous  mind,  adorned  with  great 
iweetnefs  of  manners.  I  might  break  off  the  account  of 
him  here,  but  I  imagine  it  will  be  an  entertainment  to  the 
curiofity  of  my  readers,  to  find  fo  remarkable  a  character 
diftinguifhed  by  as  remarkable  a  circumftance  at  his  death. 
The  fame  of  his  works  having  gained  him  an  univerfal  e- 
fteem,  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Franca,  where,  after 
fome  time  he  fell  fick;  and  Francis  the  fir Ji  coming  to  fee 
him,  he  raifed  himfelf  in  his  bed  to  acknowledge  the  ho- 
nour which  was  done  him  by  thatvifit.  The  king  embraced. 
him.  and  Leonardo  fainting  at  the  fame  infhmt,  he  expired 
in  the  arms  of  that  great  monarch. 

It 
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It  is  impoflible  to  attend  to  fuch  instances  as  thefe,  with- 
out being  raifed  into  a  contemplation  on  the  wonderful  na- 
ture of  an  human  mind,  which  is  capable  of  fuch  progref- 
fions  in  knowledge,  and  can  contain  fuch  a  variety  of  ideas 
without  perplexity  or  confufion.  How  reafonable  is  it  from 
hence  to  infer  its  divine  original  ?  and  whilft  we  find  un- 
thinking matter  endued  with  a  natural  power  to  laft  for 
ever,  unlefs  annihilated  by  omnipotence,  how  abfurd  would 
it  be  to  imagine,  that  a  being  £0  much  fuperiorto  itlhould 
not  have  the  lame  privilege  ? 

At  the  fame  time  it  is  very  furprifing,  when  we  remove 
our  thoughts  from  luch  inftances  as  I  have  mentioned,  to 
conlider  thofe  we  fo  frequently  meet  with  in  the  accounts 
of  oarbarous  nations  among  the  Indians ;  where  we  find 
numbers  of  people  who  fcarce  ihew  the  firft  glimmerings  of 
realon  and  icem  to  have  few  ideas  above  thofe  of  fenfe  and 
appetite.  Thelc,  methinks,  appear  like  large  wilds,  or 
v.ili  uncultivated  tracks  of  human  nature  ;  and  when  we 
compare  them  with  men  of  die  molf  exalted  characters  in 
arts  and  learning,  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  they  are 
creatures  of  the  fame  ipecies 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  fouls  of  men  are  all  natu" 
rally  equal,  and  that  the  great  difparity,  we  fo  often  ob- 
ferve,  arifes  from  the  different  organization  or  ftructure  of 
the  bodies  to  which  they  are  united.  But  whatever  con- 
ftitutcs  this  firft  difparity  the  next  great  difference  which 
we  find  between  men  in  their  feveral  acquirements  is  owing 
to  accidental  differences  in  their  education,  fortunes,  or 
courfe  of  life.  The  foul  is  a  kind  of  rough  diamond, 
which  requires  art,  labour,  and  time  to  pohih  it.  For 
want  of  which,  many  a  good  natural  genius  is  loft,  or  lyes 
unfalhioned,  like  a  jewel  in  the  mine. 

One  of  the  ilrongeft  incitements  to  excel  in  fuch  arts 
and  accompliihments  as  are  in  the  higheft  efteem  among 
men,  is  the  natural  pailion  which  the  mind  of  man  has  for 
glory  ;  which,  though  it  may  be  faulty  in  the  excefs  of  it, 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  difcouraged.  Perhaps  fome 
moralifts  are  too  fevere  in  beating  down  this  principle, 
which  feems  to  be  a  fpring  implanted  by  nature  to  give 
motion  to  all  the  latent  powers  of  the  foul,  and  is  always 
obferved  to  exert  itfelf  with  the  greateft  force  in  the  molt 
generous  difpofitions.     The  men  whofe  characters  have 

fhone 
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fhone  the  brightefl:  among  the  antient  Romans,  appear  to 
have  been  ftrongly  animated  by  this  pallion.  Cicero,  whofe 
learning  and  fervices  to  his  country,  are  fo  well  known, 
was  inflamed  by  it  to  an  extravagant  degree,  and  warmly 
preiTed  Lucceius,  who  was  composing  a  hiitory  of  thole 
times,  to  be  very  particular  and  zealous  in  relating  the  ffory 
of  his  confulfhip  ;  and  to  execute  it  fpeedily,  that  he  might 
have  the  pleafure  of  enjoying  in  his  life-time  fome  part  of 
the  honour  which  he  foreiaw  would  be  paid  to  his  memory. 
This  was  the  ambition  of  a  great  mind  ;  but  he  is  faulty  in 
the  degree  of  it,  and  cannot  refrain  from  foliciting  the  hif- 
torian  upon  this  occafion  to  neglec>  the  itrict  laws  of  hifto- 
ry,  and,  in  praifing  him,  even  to  exceed  the  bounds  of 
truth.  The  younger  Pliny  appears  to  have  had  the  fame 
paflion  for  fame,  but  accompanied  with  greater  chaftnefs 
and  modelry.  His  ingenuous  manner  of  owning  it  to  a 
friend,  who  had  prompted  him  to  undertake  fome  great 
work,  is  exquifitely  beautiful,  and  ra'rfes  him  to  a  ccitain 
grandeur  above  the  imputation  of  vanity.  Iinvft  conftfs, 
fays  he,  that  nothing  on /'toys  niy  thc.igc.ts  more  than  the 
dejire  I  have  of  perpetuating  my  nam;  ;  r^hich  in  my  opini- 
on ts  a  defign  ivbrthy  of  a  ma?-,  at  haft  of  Jucb  a  enc, 
ivho  being  conjeious  of  r.o guilt,  is  not  aj raid  to  be  re??/t?n- 
bred  by  pofrerity. 

I  think  I  ought  not  to  conclude,  without  interefling 
all  my  readers  in  the  fobjeet  of  this  difcomfe  ;  I  flu!! 
therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  tho'  all  are  not 
capable  of  mining  in  learning  or  the  politer  aits  :  yet  every 
one  is  capable  oj  octlling  injometbivg.  The  foul  has  in 
this  re-fpect  a  certain  vegetative  power  which  cannot  lye 
wholly  idle.  If  it  is  not  laid  out  and  cultivated  into  a  re- 
gular and  beautiful  garden,  it  will  of  ltfelf  fhoot  ur>  in 
weeds  or  flowers  of  a  wilder  growth 
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Refpue  quod  non  es Perf.  fat.  4.  v.  15. 

Lay  the  fiflitious  char  after  a  fide. 

AL  L  the  members  of  tha  imaginary  fociety,  which  were 
defcribcd  in  my  (irft  papers,  having  dilarpeared  one 
after  another,  it  is  high  time  for  the  Spectator  himfelf  to 
go  off  the  ftage.  But,  now  I  am  to  take  my  leave,  I  am 
under  much  greater  anxiety  than  I  have  known  for  the 
work  of  any  day  iince  I  undertook  this  province.  It  is 
much  more  difficult  to  converfe  with  the  world  in  a  real 
than  a  perfonated  character.  That  might  pafs  for  humour 
in  a  Spectator,  which  would  look  like  arrogance  in  a  wri- 
ter who  fets  his  name  to  his  work.  The  fictitious  peifoa 
might  contemn  thofe  who  difapproved  him,  and  extol  his 
own  performances,  without  giving  offence.  He  might  af- 
fume  a  mock-authority,  without  being  looked  upon  as  vain 
and  conceited.  The  praifes  or  cenfures  of  himfelf  fall  on- 
ly upon  the  creature  of  his  imagination ;  and  if  any  one 
finds  fault  with  him,  the  author  may  apply  with  the  philo- 
fopher  of  old,  Tbou  diji  biii  beat  the  cafe  0/  Anaxarchus. 
When  1  (peak  cf  my  own  private  fentiments,  I  cannot  but 
addrefc  mvfelf  to  my  readers  in  a  more  fubmiflive  manner, 
and  with  a  juft  gratitude,  for  the  kind  reception  which 
they  have  given  10  thcfe  dully  papers  that  have  been  pub- 
Kihed  for  alrooft  the  fpace  of  two  years  laft  pail. 

I  h  o  p  e  the  apology  1  have  made  as  to  the  licence  al- 
lowable to  a  feigned  character,  may  excufe  any  thing  which 
h;is  been  laid  in  theft  difcourfts  of  the  Spectator  and  his 
vorks  ;  hist  the  imputation  of  the  groffe ft  vanity  would 
(till  dwell  upon  me,  if  I  did  not  give  fome  account  by  what 
means  I  have  been  enabled  to  keep  up  the  fpirit  of lo  long 
and  approved  a  performance.  All  the  papers  marked  with 
a  C,  an  L,  an  I,  or  an  O,  that  is  to  fay,  all  the  papers 
which  I  have  diftinguilhed  by  any  letter  in  the  name  of  the 
mufe  C L  10,  were  given  me  by  the  gendeman  of  whofe 
aififfance  I  formerly  boalred  in  the  preface  and  coDcluding 
leaf  of  my  Tatters.  I  am  indeed  much  more  proud  of  his 

long 
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long  continued  friendihjp,  than  I  fliould  be  of  the  fime  of 
being  thought  the  author  of  arty  writings  which  he  him- 
felf  is  capable  of  producing.  1  remember  v.  hen  I  finiilicd 
The  Tender  Husband,  I  told  him  there  was  notbinc  I  fo 
ardently  wiihed,  as  that  wc  might  fome  time  or  other  pab- 
iifh  a  work  written  by  us  both,  which  fliould  bear  the 
name  of  I  he  \Unu»wnt,  in  memory  of  our  friendfhip.  I 
heartily  wifli  what  I  have  done  here,  was  as  honorary  to 
that  facred  name,  as  learning,  wit,  and  humanity  render 
thofe  pieces  which  I  have  taught  the  reader  how  todiltin- 
guifh  for  his.  When  the  play  above-mentioned  was  la.it 
acled,  there  were  fo  many  applauded  flro!;c3  in  is  which  I 
had  from  the  fame  hand,  that  I  thought  very  meanly  of 
myfelf  that  I  had  never  publicly  acknowledged  them.  Af- 
ter I  have  put  other  frien.'s  upon  importuning  h:m  to  pub- 
lish dramatic,  as  well  as  other  writings  he  has  by  him,  1 
fhall  end  what  I  think  I  am  obliged  to  fay  upon  this  head, 
by  g'v'ng  my  reader  this  hint  foi  die  better  judging  of  my 
productions,  that  the  bcil  comment  upon  them  would  be 
an  account  when  the  patron  to  The  Tc/.Jcr  Husband 'was 
in  Eng  and,  or  abroad. 

The  reader  wiii  alio  find  fome  papers  which  are  mark- 
ed v.  ith  the  letter  X,  for  which  he  is  obliged  to  the  inge- 
nious gettleman  who  diverted  the  town  with  the  epilogue 
to  7 hi  Dijlrtfr  Mother.  J  might  have  owned  thefe  fe- 
veral  papers  with  the  free  confent  of  thefe  gentlemen,  who 
did  not  write  them  with  a  defgn  of  being  known  for  the 
authors.  But  as  a  candid  and  iincere  behaviour  ought  to 
be  preferred  to  all  other  confideratior.s,  I  would  not  let 
my  heart  reproach  me  with  a  confeiou'nefs  of  having  ac- 
quired a  praife  which  is  not  my  right. 

Tfl  E  other  aflifhinces  which  I  have  had,  have  been  con- 
veyed by  letter,  lometimcs  by  whole  papers,  and  other 
times  by  fhort  hints  by  unknown  hands,  t  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  favours  of  this  kind,  wkh  any  certainty,  but 
to  the  following  names,  which  I  place  in  the  order  where- 
in I  received  the  obligation ;  though  the  firil  -J  am  going 
to  BSame  can  hardly  be  mentioned  in  a  lilt  wherein  he  would 
not  defervc  the  precedence.  The  perfons  to  whom  1  am 
to  make  thefe  acknowledgments  ;ire  Mr  HsxtJ  ftlartir, 
Mr  Pc/'e,  Mr  Hughs,  Mr  Carey  of  N&vt-Cfikegt  in  G'.v- 
fcrJ,   Mr  Tickelt  o£  £>ec>h  in  the  lame  univerlity,  Mr 

Parr.elle 
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ParneUe  and  Mr  Eufdeti,  of  Trinity  in  Cambridge, 
Thus,  to  fpeak  in  the  language  of  my  late  friend  Sir  ,•///- 
drew  Freeport,  1  have  balanced  my  accounts  with  all  my 
creditors  for  wit  and  learning.  But  as  chefe  excellent  per- 
formances would  not  have  feen  the  light  without  the  means 
of  this  paper,  I  may  i till  arrogate  to  myfelf  the  merit  of 
their  being  communicated  to  the  public. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  add,  but  having  fwclled  this 
work  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  five  papers,  they  will  be  dif- 
pofed  into  feven  volumes,  four  of  which  are  already  pub- 
lilhed,  and  the  three  others  in  the  prefs.  It  will  not  be 
demanded  of  me  why  I  now  leave  off.  though  I  raufl  own 
myfelf  obliged  to  give  an  account  to  the  town  of  my  time 
-hereafter ;  fince  I  retire  when  their  partiality  to  me  is  fo 
great,  that  an  edition  of  the  former  volumes  of  Speflat.rj, 
of  above  nine  thoufand  each  book,  is  already  fold  off;  and 
the  tax  on  each  half-meet  has  brought  into  the  (lamp-of- 
fice one  week  with  another  above  20  /.  a-week  arifing  from 
this  fingle  paper,  not\vithfranding  it  at  firir.  reduced  it  to 
lefs  than  half  the  number  that  was  ufually  printed  before 
this  tax  was  laid. 

I  humbly  befeech  the  continuance  of  this  inclination 
to  favour  what  I  may  hereafter  produce,  and  hope  I  have 
in  my  occurrences  of  life  tailed  fo  deeply  of  pain  and  for- 
row,  that  1  am  proof  againlt  much  more  profperous  cir- 
cumftanccs  than  any  advantages  to  which  my  own  induftry 
can  poflibly  exalt  me. 

I  am, 

My  good-natured  Reader, 

Tour  ruojl  obedent, 

Mojl  obliged  humble  Servant t 

RICHARD  STEELE. 

Vet  valet e  et  plaudit e.  Ter. 

The  following  letter  regards  an  ingenious  fet  of  gentle- 
men, who  have  done  me  the  honour  to  make  me  one  of 
their  iociety* 


Mr 
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Mr  Spectator,  J)ec.  4.  1712. 

E   r  I  TI  E  academy  of  Painting,   lately  cftabliihed  in 

*  JL      London,  have  done  you  and  tuemfelves  the  ho- 

*  nour  to  chufe  you  one  of  their  directors ;  that  noble  and 
c  lively  art,  which  "before  was  intitled  to  your  regards  as  a. 
4  Spttlator,  has  an  additional  claim  to  you,  and  you  ilxm 
'  to  be  under  a  double  obligation  to  take  care  of"  her  in- 

*  tercib. 

'  The  honour  of  our  country  is  aifo  concerned  in  the 
■*  matter  I  am  going  to  lay  before  you  :  we  (and  perhaps 
'  other  nations  as  well  as  we)  have  a  national  falfc  huma- 

*  nity  as  well  as  a  national  vain-glory ;  and  tho'  we  boait 

*  ourfelves  to  excel  all  the  world  in  things  wherein  we  are 

*  out-done  abroad,  in  other  things  we  attribute  to  others  a 
'  fuperiority  which  we  ourfelves  pofiefs.     This  is  what  is 

*  done,  particularly  in  the  art  of  Portrait  or  Face-faint- 

*  'ng' 

1  PATNTING  is  an  art  of  vail  extent,   too  great 

c  by  much  for  any  mortal  man  to  be  in  full  poffelhon  of, 
1  in  all  its  parts  ;   'tis  enough  if  any  one  fuccecd  in  paint- 

*  irfg  faces,  hiftory,  battles,  landskips,  fea-pieces,  fruit, 
'  flowers,  or  drolls,  eSrc.  Nay,  no  man  ever  was  exed- 
e  lent  in  all  the  branches  (tho'  many  in  number)  of  thefe 

*  feveral  arts,  for  a  diflindt  art  I  take  upon  me  to  call  eve- 
ry one  of  thefe  kinds  of  painting. 

'  And  as  one  man  may  be  a  good  landskip  painter,  but 

*  unable  to  paint  a  face  or  a  hiftory  tolerably  well,  and  Co 

*  of  the  reft;  one  nation  may  excel  in  fome  kinds  of  paint- 

*  ing,  and  other  kinds  may  thrive  better  in  other  climates. 
*  11  A  LT  may  have  the  preferences  of  all  other  nati- 
ons for  hiftory  painting  ;  Holland  for  drolls,  and  a  neat 
finifhed  manner  of  working;  France  for  gay,  janty,  flut- 
tering pictures;  and  England  for  portraits  :  but  to  give 
the  honour  of  every  one  of  thefe  kinds  of  parting  to  a-    . 

'  ny  one  of  thofe  nations,  on  account  of  their  excellence  in 

*  any  of  thefe  parts  of  it,  is  like  adjudging  the  prize  of 
'  heroic,  dramanc,  lyric  or  burlefque  poetry,  to  him  who 
'  has  done  well  in  any  one  of  them 

'   Whfre  there  are  the  greateft  geniufes,  and  mod 

*  helps  and  encouragements,  'tis  reafonable  to  fuppofe  an 
1  art  will  arrive  to  the  greateft  perfection  :  by  this  rule  let 


< 


us 


' 
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us  confider  our  own  countiy  with  relpect  to  face  paint- 
ing. No  nation  in  the  world  delights  fo  much  in  having 
their  own,  or  friends,  or  relations  pictures  ;  whether 
from  their  national  good-nature,  or  having  a  loye  to 
painting,  and  not  being  encouraged  in  the  great  article 
•of  religions  pictures,  which  the  parity  of  our  worfhip  re- 
futes the  frcz  ufe  of,  or  from  whatever  other  cau'e.  Our 
helps  are  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  any  ether  people,  but 
rather  they  are  greater  ;  for  what  the  antique  ftatues  and 
bafs  reliefs  which  Italy  enjoys  are  to  the  hiftory  painters, 
the  beautiful  and  noble  faces  with  which  England  is  con- 
reffed  to  abound,  are  to  face  painters  ;  and  beiides  we 
have  the  greateil  number  of  the  works  ot  the  bell  ma- 
tters in  that  kind  of  any  people,  not  without  a  compe- 
tent number  of  thofe  of  the  mod  excellent  in  e^ery  o- 
ther  part  of  painting.  And  for  encouragement,  the 
wealth  and  generolity  of  the  English  nation  affords  that 
in  fuch  a  degree,  as  artilts  have  no  reafon  to  complain. 
'  Akd  accordingly  in  fact,  face-painting  is  no  where 
fo  well  performed  as  in  England:  I  know  nut  whether 
it  has  lain  in  your  way  to  obferve  ir,  but  I  have,  and 
pretend  to  be  a  tolerable  judge.  I  have  feen  what  is 
-done  abroad,  and  can  alRire  you  that  the  honour  of  that 
branch  of  painting  is  juftly  due  to  us.  I  appeal  to  the 
judicious  obfervers  for  the  truth  of  what  I  aiTert.  If  fo- 
reigners have  oftentimes,  or  even  for  the  moll  part  ex- 
celled our  natives,  it  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  ad- 
vantages they  have  met  with  I  en,  joined  to  their  own 
ingenuity  and  induflry  ;  nor  has  any  one  nation  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  fo  as  to  raife  an  argument  in  favour 
of  their  country :  but  it  is  to  be  obierved  that  neither 
French  nor  Italians,  nor  anyone  of  either  nation,  not- 
withfhtnding  all  our  prejudices  in  their  favour,  have,  or 
ever  had,  for  any  confiderable  time,  any  character  among 
us  as  face -painters. 

*  This  honour  is  due  to  our  own  country;  and  has 
been  fo  for  near  an  age  ,  fo  that,  inftead  of  going  to 
Italy,  or  elfewhere,  one  that  dehgns  for  portrait  paint- 
ing ought  to  (tudy  in  England,  Hither  fuch  mould  come 
from  Holland,  r>ance,  Italy,  Germany,  &c.  as  he  that 
intends  to  praclife  any  other  kinds  of  painting  Ih  add  gu 
to  thofe  parts  where  'tis  in  greateft  perfection.  '  1  is  (aid 
Vol.  VII.  D  d  «  th« 
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'  the  bleffed  virgin  defcendcd  from  heaven  to  fit  to  St. 
'  Luke;  I  dare  venture  to  affirm,  that  if  (lie  fhould  de- 
4  fire  another  Madonna  to  be  painted  by  the  life,  flic  would 

*  come  to  England ;  and  am  of  opinion  that  your  prcfent 

*  prefident,   Sir  C,odf>  ey  Kneller,  from  his  improvement 

*  fince  he  arrived  in  this  kingdom,  would  perform  that  of- 
'  fice  better  than  any  foreigner  living.    I  am,  with  all  pof- 

*  fiblc  refpect, 

SIR, 

Tour  v:ofl  bumble  and 

IWofl  obedient  fervani,  Sic* 

The  ingenious  letter  figned  the  JVeather-glafj,  with 
feveral  others,  were  received,  but  came  too  late. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

It  had  not  come  to  my  knowledge,  when  I  left  ofFthe 
Speclatcr,  that  I  owe  feveral  excellent  fentiments  and  a- 
greeable  pieces  in  this  work  to  Mr  Ince  of  Grafs  Inn. 

R.  STEELE. 


THE 


the: 

N        D        E        X. 


ACTION,     a    necefiary    qualification  in  an  orator, 
No  541.     Ttt/tys  obfervations  on  aftion  adapted 
to  the  British  theatre,  ib 
A&ot,  a'oient,  who  i'o  called  l>y  Thsopir*ftas%  No  541 
Advice  uiually  received  with  reluctance,  No  5  1  j 
Afflictions,  how  to  be  alleviated,  No  501 
Allegories  :  the  reception  the  Sfieikrtor's  allegorical  writ-. 

ings  meet  with  from  the  public,   No  501 
Anatomy:  the  Spec?., tor's  ipcculations  on  it,  No  543 
Arm  (the)  called  by  Tully  the  orator's  weapon,  No  541 
Art,  the  delign  of  it,  No  541 

Audience,  the  grofs  of  an  audience  of  whom  compofed, 
No  502.    Tlve  vicious  talle  of  our  English  audiences,  ib 
jtfugnjfus,  his  reproof  to  the  Roman  batchelors,  No  528 
Authors,  their  precedency  fettled  according  to  the  bulk,  of 
.their  works,  No  529 

B 

B-iCON,  (Sir  Francis}  his  extraordinary  learning  and 
parts,  No  554 
Bamboo,  {Benjamin')  the  philofophicar  ufe  he  refohes  to 

make  of  a  fhrew  of  a  wife,  No  482 
Beauty,  the  force  of  it,  No  510 
Beings  :  the  fcale  of  Beings  confidered  by  the  Speclator, 

No  519 
Biting,  a  kind  of  mungrel  wit,  defcribed  and  exploded  by 

the  Spectator,  No  504 
Biton  and  Chtobus,  their  ftory  related,  and  applied  by  the 

Sped  at  or,  No  483 
Body  (human)  the  work  of  a  tranfeendently  wife  and  pow- 
erful Being,  No  543 

G 

Calamities  not  to  be  diltinguiihed  from  bleifinss.  No 
483 
Campbell  (Mr)  the  dumb  fortune-teller,  an  extraordinary 

perfon,  No  474 
Cato,  the  grounds  for  his  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  No  537  D  d  z  Ccli- 
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Celibacy,  the  great  evil  of  the  nation,  No  52B 
Charity,  the  great  want  of  it  among  Chriftians,  No  516 
ChafKty  of  renown,  what,  No  480 
Children,  a  muhitnde  of  them,  one  of  tire  bleilings  of  the 

married  (rate,  No  500 
Cicero,  the  great  Roman  orator,  his  extraordinary  fupcr- 

(lition,  No  505.  and  defire  of  glory.  554 
Clarendon  (Lord)  a  reflexion  of  that  hiitorian's,  No  485 
Clubs,  the  institution  and  ufe  of  them,  No  474 
Coifee-houfe  debates  feldom  regular,  or  methodical,  No 

476.  CorTee-houfe  liars,  two  forts  of  them,  521 
Comfort,  an  attendant  on  patience,  No  5c  1 
Contemplation,  the  way  to  the  mountain  of  the  Mules, 

No  514 
Cot-qucans,  defcribed  by  a  lady  who  has  one  for  her  huf- 

band,  No  482 
Covcrley  (Sir  Roger  de~)  an  account  of  his  death  brought 

to  the  Spectator's  club,  No  517.     His  legacies,  ib 
Country-life,  a  fcheme  of  it,  No  474 
Country-wake,  a  farce,  commended  by  the  Speflator,  No 

502 

D 

DApper*wh  (Tom)  his  opinion  of  matrimony.  No  482. 
recommended  by  Will  Honeycomb  to  fucceed  him  in 
the  Spcclatorh  club,  550 
'  iagoras,  the  atheut,  his  behaviour  to  the  Athenians  in 

.  llorm,  No  483 
Dbnyjius,  a  club  tyrant,  No  508 
Dc^gr-i  the  comedian,  for  what  commended  by  the  Sps* 

tatoi ,  No  502 
Dreams,  in  what  manner  considered  by  the  Special  or,  No 
4S7.     The  folly  of  laying  any  ftrefs  upon,  or  drawing 
confequences  from  our  dreams,,  505.  the  multitude  of 
dreams  lent  to  the  Spectator,  524 
Dry  {Will)  a  man  of  a  clear  head,  but  few  words,  No 

476 

E 

EMbellifhers,  what  perfons  fo  called,  No  521 
Epicletui,  die  philofopher,  his  advice  to  dreamers, 

No  524  . 

Epiftles  recommendatory,  the  injuftice  and  abfurdity  of 

molt  of  them,  No  493 

Eflays 
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Eliiiys,  wherein  differing  from  methodical  difcourfes,  No 
476  F 

F  Abies,  the  great  ufefulnefs  and  antiquity  of  them,  No 
*r2  - 

Fairs  for  buying  and  felling  of  women,  cuitomary  among 
the  Perjians,  No  511 

Fancy,  the  daughter  of  liberty,  No  514 

Fafhions  ;  the  variety  of  them,  wherein  beneficial,  No  478. 
A  repolkory  propoied  to  be  built  for  them,;'/;.  The  ba- 
lance of  fafhions  leans  on  the  fide  of  Francs-,  ib.  The 
evil  influence  of  falhion  on  the  married  ftate,  490 

Fafhionable  fociety  (a  board  of  directors  of  die)  propofed, 
with  the  requilite  qualifications  of  the  members,  No  473 

Fools  naturally  mifchievous,  No  485 

Frankair  {Charles')  a  powerful  and  fuccefsful  fpeaker,  No 
484 

Frctport  (Sir  Aridrena)  his  refolution  to  retire  from  bafi- 
nefs,  No  549 

French  much  addicted  to  grimace,  No  481 

Fricnd'hip,  a  necefiarj  ingredient  in  the  married  ftate,  No 
490.  preferred  by  Spencer  to  love  and  natural  affec- 
tion, !J 

G 

GArdcn,  Hie  innocent  delights  of  one,  No  477.  what 
part  of  the  garden  at  Kenjington  to  be  molt  admir- 
ed; ib.  In  what  manner  gardening  may  be  compar- 
ed to  poetry,  ib 
Gladncfs  of  heart  to  be  moderated  and  reftrained,  but  not 

banifhed  by  virtue,  No  494 
Gon,  an  inftar.ee  of  his  exuberant  goodnefs  and  mercv, 
No  519.     A  Being  of  Infinite  perfections,  531 

H 

H  Arris  (Mr)  the  organ- builder,  his  propofal,  No  553 
Heads,  never  the  wiier  for  being  bald,  No  497 
Herodotus,  wherein  condemned  by  the  Spetlatof,  No  4S3 
Heractituiy  a  remarkable  faying  of  his,  N04S7 
lid  fan   (Tobias)  the  Cambridge  carrier,  the  firft  man  in 
England  who  let  out  hackney  horfes,  No  509.  his  ju- 
ftice  in  his  employ ment,  and  the  fuccefs  of  it,  ib 
Honeycomb  (11  iff)  reiblved  not  to  marry  without  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friends,  No  475.  his  tranflation  from  the 
Fiench  of  an  epigram  written  bv  Martial,  in  honour  of 
D  d  3  fee 
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the  beauty  of  his  wife  Cleopatra,  490.  His  letters  to  the 
Speclator,  499,  511.  marries  a  country  girl,  530 

Hope  the  folly  of  it  when  mifemployed  on  temporal  ob- 
jects, No  535.  inftanced  in  the  fable  of  Alnajckar  the 
Perfian  glafs-man,  ib 

Horace,  his  recommendatory  letter  to  Claudius  Nero  in 
behalf  of  his  friend  Septimius,   No  493 

Humanity,  not  regarded  by  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the  age, 
No  ^20 

Husband,  a  fond  one  defcribed,  No  479 

Hymen,  a  revengeful  deity,  No  530 

I 

JEi'.'s,  confidercd  by  the  Speclator,  in  relation  to  their 
number,   difperfon,   and  adherence  to  their  religion, 
No  495.  and  the  reafons  affigned  for  it,  ib.  The  vene- 
ration paid  by  them  to  the  name  of  God,  531 
Independent  miniiter,  the  behaviour  of  one  at  his  examina- 
tion of  a  fchoiar,    who  was  in  election  to  be  admitted 
into  a  college  of  which  he  was  governor,  No  494 
Ingratitude  a  vice  infeparable  to  a  luftftil  mind,  No  491 
Infbnct,  the  feveral  degrees  of  it  in  feveral  different  ani- 
mals, No  519 
Invention  the  moft  painful  action  of  the  mind,  No  487 
]uftice,  to  be  efteemed  as  the  firft  quality  in  one  who  is  in 
a  poft  of  power  and  direction,  No  479 

L 

LAughter,  the  diflinguifhing  faculty  in  man,  No  494 
Learning  highly  ncceffiry  to  a  man  of  fortune,  No 

506 

Leo  X.  a  great  lover  of  buffoons  and  coxcombs,  No  497. 
In  what  manner  reproved  for  it  by  a  prieft,  ib 

Letters  to  the  Spcclator  ;  from  J.  R.  complaining  of  his 
neighbours,  and  the  turn  of  their  converfaticn  in  the 
country,  No  474.  from  Dulcihella  7  hankley,  who  wants 
a  direction  to  Mr  Campbell,  the  dumb  fortune-teller,  ib. 
from  B.  D.  defiring  the  Spectator's  advice  in  a  'weighty 

iiffair,  476.  from containing  a  defcription  of  his 

garden,  477.  from  A.  B.  with  a  duTertation  on  fafhions, 
and  a  propofal  for  a  building  for  the  ufe  of  them,  478. 
from   Mcniicur  Chezluy  to  Pbaramond,  480.   to  the 

Speclalor  from a  clerk  to  a  lawier,  ib.  from 

being  a  lady  married  to  a  cot-quean,  482.  from 

with 
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with  a  difTertation  on  modefty,  484.  from — 

containing  reflexions  on  the  powerful  effects  of  trifles, 
and  trifling  perfons,  48  J.  from  a  handlome  black  man, 
two  pair  of  lfairs  in  the  paper  buildings  in  the  Temple, 
who  rivals  a  handfome  fair  man  up  one  pair  of  (fairs  in 
the  fame  building,  48J.   from  Robin  Shorter,  with  a 

port fcript,  ib.  from with  an  account  of  the  un" 

married  henpecked,  and  a  vindication  of  the  married, 

486.  from with  an  epigram  on  the  Spectator  by 

Mr  Tate,  488.  from with  fome  reflexions  on  the 

ocean,  coniidered  both  in  a  calm  and  a  (form,  and  a  di- 
vine ode  on  diat  occafiori,  489.  from  Matilda  Mohair, 
at  Tunbridge,  complaining  of  the  difregards  flie  meets 
with  on  account  of  her  Uriel  virtue  from  the  men,  who 
take  more  notice  of  the  romps  and  coquettes  than  the 
rigids,  492.  from  T.  B.  complaining  01  the  behaviour 
of  fome  fathers  towards  their  eldelt  Ions,  496.  from 
Rachel  Shqejiring,  Sarah  Trice,  an  humble  lervant  un- 
known, and  Alice  Bluegatier,  in  anfwer  to  that  from 
Matilda  Mohair,  who  is  with  child,  and  has  crooked 
legs,  ib.  from  IWojcs  Greenbag,  the  Jawicr,  giving  an 
account  of  fome  new  brothers  of  the  whip,  who  have 
chambers  in  the  Tewplet  498.  from  // ///  Honeycomb, 
with  his  dream  intended  for  a  fpectator,  499.  from  Phi- 
logamus  in  commendation  of  the  married  (fate,  500. 
from  Ralph  Wonder,  complaining  of  the  behaviour  of  an 
unknown  lady  at  a  pariih-church  near  the  Bridge,  503, 
from  Titus  Trophonius,  an  interpreter  of  dreams,  505. 

from complaining  of  the  oppreilion  and  injuitice 

obferved  in  the  rules  of  all  clubs  and  meetings,  508. 
from  Hezekiah  Thrift,  containing  a  difcourJe  on  trade, 
5G9.  from  Will  Honeycomb',  occafioned  by  two  ftorjes 
he  had  met  with  relating  to  a  fale  of  women  in  Peijta 
and  China,  511.  from  the  Spectator's  clergyman,  being 

a  Thought  inficknefi,  513.  from with  a  vifion  of 

Par  naff  us,.  514.  from with  two  inclofed,  one  from 

a  celebrated  town-coquette,  to  her  friend  newly  mar- 
ried in  the  country,  and  her  friend's  anfwer,  5 1  5  from 
Edivanl  Bi/cuit,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  butler,  with 
an  account  of  his  matter's  death,  517.  from con- 
doling with  him  on  Sir  Roger's  death,  with  fome  re» 
markable  epitaphs,    518.  from  Ton:  Inveer,  on  phyfi- 

ognomy, 
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ognomy,  6v.  ib.  from  F.  J.  a  widower,  with  fome 
thoughts  on  a  man's  behaviour  in  that  condition,  520. 

from  a  great  enemy  to  public  report,  521.  from 

T.  W.  a  man  of  prudence,  to  his  miftrefs,  522.  from 
B.  T.  a  fincere  lover  to  the  fame,  ib.  To  the  Specta- 
tor, from dated  from  Glafooiv  in  Scotland,  with  a 

vifion,  524.  from  Pliny,  to  his  life's  aunt  Hifpulla, 
525-  from  M ofes  Cteenbag  to  the  Spectator /with  a  fur- 
ther account  of  fome  gentlemen  brothers  of  the  whip, 

526.  from  Pbilognal'es,  giving  an  account  of  the  ill  ef- 
fects of  the  viflt  he  paid  to  a  female  married  relation, 

527.  from who  had  made  his  miftrefs  a  prefent  of 

a  fan,  with  a  copy  of  verfes  on  that  occafion,  tb  from 
Rachel  IV elladay,  a  virgin  of  twenty  three,|with  a  hea- 
vy complsint  againft  the  men,  528.  from  Will  Honey- 
comb lately  married  to  a  country  girl,  who  has  no  por- 
tion, but  a  great  deal  of  virtue,  530.  fiom  Mr  Pope, 
on  the  verfes  fpoktn  by  the  emperor  Adrian  upon  his 
death  bed,  532.  from  Duftererq/tusy  whofe  parents  will 
not  let  him  choofe  a  wife  for  himfeif,  533.  from  /'<.'- 
nan.e  Cruel,  complaining  of  the  behaviour  of  perfons 
who  travelled  with  her  in  a  (rage-coach  out  of  EJex  to 
London,  ib.  from  Sharlot  Wealthy,  fetting  forth  the  hard 
cafe  of  fuch  women  as  arc  beauties  and  fortunes,  534. 
}\o\Xi  -ibrai  amDapl  er-'vit ,  with  the  Spcclators  aflfwer., 
ib.  from  Jeremy  Con/fit,  a  grocer,  who  is  in  hopes  of 
growing  rich  by  lofing  his  culfomers,  ib.  from  Licir.da 
Parley,  a  coffee- houfe  idol,  ib.  from  G.  B.  recommend- 
ing knotting  as  a  proper  amufement  to  the  beaus,  536. 

from a  fhocing  horn:   ib.  from  Relief  a  Lovely,  a 

widow,  539.  from  Ertjface,  ic  tove  with  a  lady  of  eigh- 
teen, whole  parents  think  iier  too  votmg  to  marry  by- 
three  years,  ib.  from complaining  of  a  young  di» 

vine  who  murdered  Archbifhop  '7  illct/w's  fermon  upon 

evil-fpcaking,  ib.  from- ■ with  a  fhort  ci  «fc  on 

Spencer,  540.  from  P Silo-Spec,  who  apprchendr  a  dif- 
folution  of  the  Spectator's  club,  and  the  ill  confequen- 
ces  of  it,  542.  from  Captain  Sentry,  lately  come  to 
the  poiTefTion  of  Sir  Roger  dc  Coverley's  cihite,  544, 
from  the  emperor  of  China  to  the  Pope,  545  from  IT. 
C.  to  the  Spectator,  in  commendation  of  a  generous  be- 
nefactor, J46.  from  Char  Li  Eafy,  fetting  ioith  rhe  i'o- 

vereign 
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vereign  ufe  of  the  Speclators  in  fevcral  remarkable  ih« 

ltanees,  5-47.  from on  poetical  juurice,  548.  from 

Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  who  is  retiring  from  bufinefs,  549.. 
from  Philonicus,  a  litigious  gentleman,  complaining  of 
fome  unpolite  law-terms,  551.  from  T  F.  G  S.  J  'T. 
E  T.  in  commendation  of  the  Spectator,  5  j  3 

London  (Mr)  the  gardener,  an  heroic  poet,  No  477 

Lore,  the  capricioufnefs  of  it,  No  475  the  romantic  ftile 
in  which  it  is  made,  497.  a  nice  and  fickle  pailion, 
506.  a  method  propofed  to  preferve  it  alive  after  mar- 
riage, ib 

Lying,  the  malignity  of  it,  No  507.  Party-lying,  the  pre- 
valency  of  it,  ib 

Ljfanier,  bis  charader,  No  522 

M 

MA  N,  by  what  chiefly  difringuifhed  from  all  other 
creatures,    No  494.  fuffers  more  from  imaginary 
than  real  evils.   505.    His  fubjedtion  to  the  female  fex, 
5  to.  wonderful  in  his  nature,  5  19 
Married  condition  rarely  unhappy,  but  from  want  of  judg- 
ment or  temper  in  the  husband,  No  479.  the  advantages 
of  it  preferable  to  a  fingle  ftate,  ib.  and  500.  termed 
purgatory  by  'Tom  Dapperivil,  482.  the  excellence  of 
its  inftitution,  490.  the  pleafure  and  uneafinefs  of  mar- 
ried perfons,  to  what  imputed,   506.  the  foundation  of 
community,   522.  for  what  rcafon  liable  to  fo  much  ri- 
dicule, ib.  fome  farther  thoughts  of  the  Sped  at  zr  orj 
that  fubjed,  525 
Matter  the  baiis  of  animals,  No  519 
Men  of  the  town  rarely  make  good  husbands,  522 
Method,  the  want  of  it  in  whom  only  fupportable,    No 
476.  the  ufe  and  neceffity  of  it  in  writing,  ib.  feldom 
found  in  coffee  houie  debates,  ib 
Mind,  (human)  the  wonderful  nature  of  it,  No  554 
Misfortunes,  our  judgments  upon  them  reproved,  No  483 
Modefly,   an  unnecelfary  virtue  in  the  profefTors  of  the 
.   law,  No  484.  the  fentiments  entertained  of  it  by  the  an- 
cients, ib.     Rules  recommended  to  the  modell  man  by 
the  Spectator,  ib 
Moor  fields,  by  whom  reforted  to,  No  505 
Motleux  (Peter)  dedicates  his  poem  on  tea  to  the  Spec 
tit  or,  No  552 

Nemejis 


N 
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N 
Etne/Jt,  an  old  maid,  a  great  difcovercr  of  judgment?, 
No  483 


P\ffion  relieved  by  itfclf,  No  520 
i'arnajTi* ..  the  \ifion  of  it,  No  51 4 
Patience,  ai  allegorical  difcourfe  upon  it,  No  501 
Pblp,  (Mr)  his  paftorals  recommended  by  the  Special  or, 

No  523 
Pijtjiratut,  the  Athenian  tyrant,  his  generous  behaviour 

on  a  particular  occafion,  ,\o  527 
P.'dt;,  his  defcription  of  the  fbprenw  Being,  No  <C7 
Players,  wherein  to  be  condemned,  No  502-   the  prece- 
dency fettled  among  them,   529 
Plioy  ■    the  nzceflary  qualifications  of"  a  fine  fpeaker  ac  • 

cording  to  that  author,  No  484.  His  letter  to  his  wife's 

aunt  Hi/full  a,  525: 
Plutarch,  for  what  reproved  by  tlie  Speclator,  No  483 
Pope  (Mr)  his  mifceilany  commended  by  the  hfeclaior% 

No  523 
pra"fc,  when  changed  into  fame,  No  551 
Prediclion,  the  m.iny  arts  of  it  in  uie  among  the  vulgar, 

No  5*55 
Prerogative,  when  and  how  to  be  aMbrted  with  honour, 

No  480 
Pronunciation,  neceflary  to  an  orator,  No  541 
Pr,fpecl  of  peace,  a  poem  at  that  fubjeft  commended  by 

the  Spectator,  No  523 
Punning,  by  whom  affocled,  No  504 
Punllers,  their  talents,  ib 
Puzzle  (Tom)  a  mod  eminent  immuhodieal  difputant> 

No  476 

R 

RJleigh  (Sir  Waiter)  his  opinion  of  womankind,  No" 
Jio 
Religion,  a  moroie  melancholy  behaviour  which  is  obferv- 
ecl  in  feveral  prccife  profefibrs  of  it,  reproved  by  the 
Speclafot,  No  494.  the  true  fpirit  of  it  not  only  com- 
pofes,  but  clears  the  foul,  ib 
Repofitory  for  fafhions,  a  building  propofed  and  dcicribed, 
No  487.  the  ufefulnefs  of  it,  ib 

Rhynfauli 
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Rhynfauh ,  the  iinjuft  governor,  in  what  manner  punifhcd 
by  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  his  fovereign,  No  491 

Roinans  an  infhtnce  of  the  general  good  under/landing  of 
the  antient  Romans,  No  502 

Roiley,  (Mr)  his  propofals  for  a  new  pair  of  globes, 
No  552 

S 

SEnfe,  the  different  degrees  of  it,  in  the  feveral  different 
fpecies  of  animaJs,  No  519 

Sentfy  (Captain)  takes  poffeilion  of  his  uncle  Sir  Roger  de 
Cover  lcy\  eftate,  No  si? 

Shoeing-horns,  who,  and  by  whom  employed,  No  536 

Sicknefs,  a  thought  on  it.  No  513 

S/y,  (John)  the  tobacconifr,  his  reprefeotation  to  the 
Spectator,  No  532.  his  minute,  534 

Socrates,  head  of  the  feci:  of  the  hen-peck'd,  No  479  his 
domeftics,  what,  486  The  effect  of  a  difcourfe  of  his 
on  marriage  had  with  his  audience,  5C0 

Soul,  the  excellency  of  it  considered  in  reladon  to  dreams, 
No  487 

Sparki/h,  (Wiil)  a  modifh  husband,  No  479 

Speclator,  his  account  of  a  coffee-houfe  debate,  relating  to 
the  difference  between  Count  Rechttrc-r  and  Monfieur 
IMe/Jiager,  48 1 .  the  different  fenfe  of  his  readers  upon 
the  rife  of  his  paper,  and  the  Speclator'j  propofals  upon 
it.  488  his  observations  on  our  modern  poems,  523. 
his  edict,  ib.  the  effects  of  his  ciifcourfes  on  marriage, 
ib.  his  deputation  to  J.  Sly,  haberdaiher  of  hats  and 
tobacconift,  526.  the  different  judgments  of  his  readers 
concerning  his  {peculations,  542.  his  reafons  for  often 
calling  his  thoughts  into  a  letter,  ib.  his  project  for  the 
forming  a  new  club.  550.  vifits  Mr  Tiloiteu^s  v.are- 
houfes,  5J2.  the  great  concern  the  city  is  upon  his  de- 
fign  of  laying  down  his  paper,  553.  he  takes  his  leave 
of  the  town,  555 

Squires  (mraP,  their  want  of  learning,  No  1,29 

Stripes,  the  ufe  of  them  on  perverfe  wives,  No  479 

Surprife.  the  life  of  frories,  No  J38 

Swingers,  a  fet  cf  familiar  rorr.ps;  z.\.Ttir.bfi,ig< ■.,  No  492 

T 

T  Entire,  the  Spcclatcr^  observations  on  one  of  his 
plays,  No  502 

Thrajl? 
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V brash  (Will)  and  his  wife,  an  infipid  couple,  No  522 
Tickell  (Mr)  liis  verfes  to  the  Spsclattir,  532 
Tides,  the  figniikancy  and  abufe  of  them,  No  480 
Ton.  Trufty,  a  tender  husband,  ai;d  careful  father,  No  479 
Toper  (Jack)  his  recommendatory  letter  in  behalf  of  a 

fervant,  No  493 
Travellers,  die  generality  of  them  exploded.  No  474 
Truth,  the  excellence  of  it,  No  507 
Turner  (Sir  William)  his  excellent  maxim,  No  509 
Tyrants,  why  fo  called,  No  508 

V 

Vinci  {Leonardo)  his  many  accomplifhments,  and  re- 
maikable  circumftance  at  his  death,  No  554 
Virtue,  the  life  of  it  in  our  afflictions,  No  520 

W 

WEakh,  the  father  of  love,  No  506 
Wedlock,  the  Hate  of  it  ridiculed  by  the  town  wit- 
lings, No  525 
Wife,  the  molt  delightful  name  in  nature.  No  490 
Winter-gardens  recommended  and  defcribed,  No  477 
William  HI.  king  of  England,  compared  with  the  French 

king,  No  <fi6 
Wife  (Mr)  the  gardener,  an  heroic  poet,  No  477 
Wit  may  purchafe  riches,   but  is  not  to  be  purchafed  by 

riches,  No  522 
Wits  minor,  the  feveral  fpecies  of  them,   No  504.  wits 

ought  not  to  pretend  to  be  rich,  No  509 
Wives  (perverfe)  how  to  be  managed,  No  479 
Women  greater  tyrants  to  their  lovers  than  husbands,  No 
486.    reproved  for  their  neglecl  of  drefs  after  they  are 
married,  506.  their  wonderful  influence  upon  the  other 
fex.  510 
World  of  matter  and  life  confidered  by  the  Spec7alort 
No  519 
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